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Dual-Valve SIX, 


Open Cars $5250, Closed Cars $7000, at Buffalo 
Government Tax Additional 
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TIFFANY & CO 


PEARLS 
DIAMONDS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 
STATIONERY 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


HFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
New YORK 
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WHAT THE BEST DRESSED MEN OF AMERICA 
AND EUROPE WILL WEAR THIS FALL 


The entire style theme is to give you height 
The wider shoulders and lapels and narrow 
ness at the hips doit; buttons are placed 
higher that helps, too 


The trousers are full over the hips and taper 
slightly to the shoes Many double breasted 





waistcoats will be worn with single breasted 
coats; single breasted waistcoats with the 
double breasted coats 

Topcoats are a trifle longer 


The Heathlands are the smart new fabrics; rich 
shades of brown, bracken and Scotch bramble 


SEP 


Our label stands for these things A small thing to look for, a big thing to find 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


Copyrusht 1925 Hart Schaffner & Mara 
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The Phaeton - - $1395 


The Coach - - - $1445 
The Roadster - - $1625 
The Sedan - - - $1695 
The Royal Coupe - $1795 
The Brougham - ~- $1865 
The Imperial - - $1995 


The Crown-Imperial-- $2095 
F.O.B. Detroit subject to current 
Federal excise tax. 


Chrysler Four— Touring Car, 
Club Coupe, Coach and Sedan 
—attractively priced from $895 
to $1095, f.o.b. Detroit, subject 
to current Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler 
enclosed models. All models 
equipped with balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and 
superior Chryslerservice every- 
where. All dealers are in posi- 
tion to extend the convenience 
of time-payments. Ask about 
Chrysler’s attractive plan. 
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The New Chrysler Six, 
with Startling New Results 








Startling new results are attained in 
the new Chrysler Six—results made 
possible by the kind of engineering 
and manufacturing genius which 
never rests satisfied. 


Walter P. Chrysler and his staff of 
brilliant engineers, with the fine 
Chrysler manufacturing facilities, 
had every excuse—every reason, 
some might say—to rest on the 
laurels their cars have won. Inevit- 
ably, the great tide of public 
approval would have carried the 
Chrysler Six to still more conspic- 
uous success. 


But Mr. Chrysler, his producing 
organization and his engineers have 
never relaxed for a moment their 
labors to emphasize and enhance its 
wonderful performance qualities. 


The most surprising thing about 
this greatest Chrysler Six is not its 
new lower price — remarkable 
though that achievement is. 


Its most impressive feature is the 
amazing ability which succeeded in 
improving the quality and the per- 
formance of a car that everywhere 


had met with overwhelming public 
acclaim—and which marked a rev- 
olutionary advance over all previous 
practice and results. 


In this new Chrysler Six, the power 
is increased approximately 10 per 
cent. The 70-mile speed is more 
easily and quickly attained. The 
breath-taking get-away and acceler- 
ation are still swifter. In smooth- 
ness, this new Chrysler actually 
excels the former super-smoothness 
introduced by Chrysler. 


The beauty originated by Chrysler 
—and which still belongs to Chrysler 
alone—is re-expressed in refined 
and attractive body lines and new 
body colors, with Chrysler-designed 
closed bodies built by Fisher. 


Any attempt to describe this new 
Chrysler Six is bound to fail. That 
is why we are eager to have you 
drive it for yourself. 


If you will do that, you will realize 
as we do that there is nothing in the. 
present market, and nothing likely 
to appear, to equal the Chrysler Six. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 



































Fine imported fabrics, distinguished styling, an easy natural 
drape, and true hand tailoring are found at their best in 


Hickeu<#reeman 


CUSTOMIZED CLOTHES 
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ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 


to a Boys’ 
Preparatory School 


Four-piece sack suit; two or three but- 
ton, single breasted model; with full, 
extra knickers. Tans, grays, browns 
and mixtures. 11 to 18 years, 25.00. 


Or, first long trouser suits, with knick- 
ers to match, 13 to 18 years, 35.00. 


Pullover of alpaca and camel mixture 
in brilliantly colored jacquard pat- 
terns. Sizes 26 to 36, 9.75. Other 
sweaters, 5.00 to 18.00. 


Novelty striped belt, 2.00. Others in 
leather and fabric, 75c to 3.50. 


Shadow a lumber jack, of heavy all- 
wool fabric, with knitted bottom and 
cuffs. Sizes 10 to 18, 5.95. 


Cravats of imported and domestic 
repps, foulards and crepes, in stripes 
and figures. 1.00 to 2.50. 


Snap brim felts, in tan, brown and 
gray. 4.00. 


JUNIOR — SECOND FLOOR 


SAKS 
| FIFTH AVENUE 


| FORTY-NINTH TO FIFTIETH STREET 
| NEW YORK 


Complete outfits for the boy going away to school 
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The BERGSTER 
Especially featured for 
Fall 1925. Fashioned 
by the Berg Sta-Shape 
process ‘it retains the 
style-lines longer’’. 
Seven dollars at most 
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GFBERGECO, “ten 
1925 


The sun-tanned hosts return— 
young men and their younger 
dads. Back to town they come 
with memories of the open; a 
smoky moon riding the hills— 
the silver flash of leaping fish— 
the thrilling crack of a clean-hit 
drive—the wind’s song in the 
rigging. 

The new Berg hats for Fall 
were designed to help men keep 
a touch of the outdoors in their 


hatters. 





A hat with a flare for adventure 


city garb. Nowhere can you find 
a hat more flattering to your hard- 
won tan; nowhere a hat that is 
more correct—than the Bergster. 
Yet, quite casually, it suggests that 
you know the feel of a polo mal- 
let, the dragging tug of a salmon 
rod. In short, it is a gentleman’s 
hat with a flare for adventure. 


F. BERG &© COMPANY 


Sales Office: 1107 Broadway, N. Y. 
Factory: Norwalk, Conn. 


BERG 
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*Trade Mark Registered 
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Posed by Mr. Cornelius Keefe of “The Poor Nut’ Company Cart Kuen 


- COLLEGIANS AND YOUNG BANKERS and business men, features of this suit, which is made of new imported 
who want excellent style and quality at the lowest possi- cheviots. The price, $44.75, is a brilliant example of how 
ble price, this suit of Glenurquhardt plaid is much money Macy’s is able to save for 
especially recommended. The two-button r its patrons by buying for cash itself, and 
coat and wedge type shoulders are style ZR P ' ££ / Che by asking all its patrons to do the same. 


344 ST & BROADWAY =. e- xe. NEW YORK CITY 
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Houbigant, greatest of Paris perfumers, makes 
for this woman everything she uses to keep her 
face flawless, her hands exquisite, compounding 
each so that she is satisfied even in her most crit- 
ical moments to trust to these component parts the 
secret of her charm. Every ingredient must be of 
the best—though the world be searched for it. 
) Every process bends toward perfection—though it 
: , : takes twice as long as the easicr way. Everything 
deal richer ? cis Poise. Sublime mcr samen A when finished is touched richly or delicately with 
certain brilliance and finish in everything she is lnc Grovicite Haalitewen alte oo: thet the deg: 


and does. The onlooker sees it—her friends adore 
: é eas ‘ Mon Boudoir Toilet Water, $3.50— |ovel > of all ma 
it—her enemies fear it—she is a personage be- Quelques Fleurs Skin Lotion, $1.00— cly note of perfume that she uses last of a y 


2 Houbigant Face Powder, 5 shades, $1.50 ; ithin its s ke 
aan ela, ie drift within its own aura of perfumes keyed to 


. : $1.25—Rouge, 4 shades, $1.50. Send for - 
Clothes can mar this finish, but they cannot the Houbigant Booklet, “Things Perfumes correspond. ... 


Sophisticated... 7 
Smart....cAdorable.... 
cA °Personage! 


HAT distinguishes the woman of the great 
world from the woman less sophisticated, 
though no less beautiful—and perhaps a great 











; Whisper’, to | er things th. ; 
make it. It is part of the woman—part of that fas’ Houbgant he i raat siacaaaaiicas Anart? A science? Of the very highest, madame. 
tidious self within. And placed at your disposal. 

e 
PARIS 


HOUBIGANT INC., 16 W. goth St., New York HOUBIGANT LTD., 46 St. Alexandre St., Montreal 
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A Russian Ermine Coat 
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ated by Bergdorf-Goodman 


xquisite Charm. 
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OODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 


HERGDORE 





NEW YORK 
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HIS NEW VELOUR which Benito 
has depicted has a smartness of 
line and a depth of color which com- 
mend it to your wardrobe and your 
head. And it bears that distinguish- 
ing mark of good chapeaux tailleur, 
the label of KNOX* 


%In the newer shades of Pearl Gray, Mole, Blonde, Golden Brown, Cin- 
namon, Red, Burgundy, Violet, Royal Blue, Bottle Green, Navy and 
Black. Trimmed with a velour bow. It is wonderfully soft and shapes mo 
successfully to the head. Priced at twenty-eight dollars. Mail orders filled. 





VANITY FATR 


NEW YORK 











The Women’s Shop of 
KNOX 


THE HATTER 


452 FIFTH AVENUE, at 40th Street 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL, 45thand Madison 
161 BroaDway, Singer Building 


SAN FRANCISCO: 51 GRANT AVE. 
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AIDA turned swiftly as the meaning of Nan’s words became 
clear. 

!”? she exclaimed. “Don’t titled 
Europeans mean anything to you? Why, invitations to the recep- 


“Not coming tomorrow night 


tion have been sought on bended knee.” 


“Of course, I want to come,” replied Nan, “but you forget that 
you girls have known about this for weeks and I landed only yes- 
terday. I literally haven’t a thing to wear.” 


Maida looked contemptuous. “ Anyone with a figure like yours 
can walk out of any coutourier’s with the smartest gown imaginable.” 


“It isn’t a question of gowns, dear,’”’ Nan answered, “but for 
twelve long months I’ve been in the wilds where evening slippers are 


An effective instep strap 
pump giving unusual support 
for so dainty a model. In the 





desired leathers and colors. 


The tedemode Shop 


76 E. Mapison St., CHIcaGo 


JULIUS GROSSMAN, 








Gedemode 


Shoes for Women 


Gedemode Inc. 


570 FirtH Avenue, New York 
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WHEN THE SOCIAL SEASON STARTS 


never heard of, and there isn’t time to have any made.” 


“Nan Abbot!” Maida’s voice was almost shrill. “Do you mean 
to say you still have shoes made to order?” 


“Why, of course. Oh, I know lots of girls who can get fitted 
in smart shoes, but it takes clever designing to make a foot as long 
as mine look pretty.” 


Maida raised the speaking tube to her lips. ‘*To the Ped-e-mode 
Shop, Philippe,” she directed her chauffeur. Leaning back against 
the cushions, she bestowed a mysterious smile on Nan. ‘We're 
going where everyone who’s smart buys her shoes these days— 
you'll come out with the most stunning evening slippers you’ve 
ever owned and they’ll fit perfectly!’ 


A smart tailored pump with 
pert leather bow. Inthe news 
er shades and contrasts of the 


wanted leathers. 





Te Pedemode Shop 


1708 Euciip AveNuE, CLEVELAND 


Chattanooga D. B. Loveman Co. Los Angeles J. W. Robinson Co, Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co, 

Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co, Providence F. E. Ballou Co. 

Denver Johnston Shoe Co. Newark L. Bamberger & Co. Richmond Seymour Sycle 

Detroit Ernst Kern Co. New York L. Livingston San Francisco _— City of Paris D-G Co. 
Galveston Robert I. Cohen, Inc. OklahomaCity Kerr Dry Goods Co. Shreveport Phelps Shoe Store 

Grand Rapids Friedman-Spring D-G Co. Omaha Thomas Kilpatrick Co. Spokane Davenport Hotel Sport Shop 
Johnstown, Pa. Penn Traffic Co. Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. Toledo Lauber’s 


BROOKLYN, Ss. Ff 
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THERE’S AN AIR OF GOOD BREEDING ABOUT THEM 


A store near you sells &%% Clothes; we'll name it on request. Wm. P. Goldman & Bros., Inc., New York 
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Nothing reflects a man’s taste more faithfully than his cravat. 
It is his first outspoken word— almost his solitary dress dis- 
tinction. Those who would find correct expression of their 
taste are offered CHENEY CRAVATS—fast attaining the 
same style leadership held by all other CHENEY SILKS. 











CHENEY 
CRAVATS 





CHENEY BROTHERS, 215 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Hosiery is no longer an under- 
garment. It is out where all the 
world may see it. As a revealer 
of taste and individuality in 
dress, it has arrived at first-rank 
importance. In the adjustment 
to this new order, Phoenix has 
earned its outstanding leadership. 
Smarter hosiery, in more sump- 
tuous colorings and patterns, 
and with the ability to resist 
wear over longer miles, has been 
its achievement. Your stockings 
are undergarments no longer. 


PHOENIX 


HOSIERY 
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‘How small is 


a number *ftve foot ? 


HE sun has set on the 
mercifully short day of the 
too-small shoe. As a means of 





= achieving the effect of a small ine SEO) 
and graceful foot that instru- pattem and material, the toe and quar 
ment of torture is most decidedly passe. color effects. But her wisdom, though Vieifor heeland im.“ “P™%* 
The modern woman, with her business some may call it vanity, tells her that 
career, her sports and her thorough- _ their greatest inspiration lies in the ma- 
going enjoyment of life, appreciates the terial of which they are made— for Vici 
beauty and comfort of perfectly fitting kid, besides being rich and smooth and 
footwear. She buys her shoes, as she colorful, does show the foot at its small- 

_ buys everything else, by honest meas- est and best. 





urement. But she knows how to choose 
het shoes with a critical eye to their 
effect upon the size and appearance of 
the foot. She knows how lines and ma- 
terials differ in this respect— how one 
shoe makes the foot look 


An appeal to the practical- 
minded, too 

The vogue for shoes of Vici kid pleases 

the woman who sets her own price on 

Fashion. In the leading 





smaller than another shoe ot 
the same size. 


In Vici kid is the 


Vici 
KID 


MADE ONLY BY 


shoe stores you will find 
Vici kid models that are 
priced for the few. But 
in the same smart leather 





A very smurt example of the two-tone treat- 
ment. It is offered in Vici kid in several 
effective combinations of the season’s most 
popular shades. 





inspiration 


An excellent version of the step-in pump. 
There is just enough trimming to_ emphasize 
the graceful lines of the shoe and the rich- 
ness of the Vici kid leather. It is very smart 
in Oak or Cranberry Vici with Sudan Vici 
for color contrast. 


ROBT HFOERDERERINC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


this mark—the Vici kid 
trade mark—inside the 
shoe of yourchoice. There 
is only one Vici kid—there 
never has been any other. 


and the new patterns you 
will find reasonably priced 
models for the many, too. 


“To be modish”, says 

Fashion, “choose the shoe of 
Vici kid.” To be sure of get- 
ting Vici kid, look for the Vici 
kid trade mark inside the shoe. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kids 


REG. U.S. PAT, OF#, 


The woman who follows the 
fashions applauds the shoes ot 

e current season. Her fashion 
sense admits the smartness ot 
their rich simplicity. Her keen 
eye for beauty enjoys their grace- 

1 patterns and harmonious 
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Bracken 


The new color in men’s wear 
for Fall and Winter. In effect, 
it is a ruddy mixture—brown 
shot with red—the very hue 
_of Scottish hill-fern in August 


ERKLEY KNIT is first in America to introduce 

and sponsor neckwear in Bracken, and offers 
for Fall and Winter a wide assortment of the cor- 
rect patterns in this new color. 





Bracken appeared in London a year ago—for both 
clothes and neckwear. It became instantly popular. 





The past season it was adopted by the smartly- 
dressed custom-tailored man of America. Its 
popularity is assured because its correctness is known. 





No man’s wardrobe will be complete without neck- 
wear in the Bracken color—just the correct shade 
as it appears in the wide variety of patterns offered 
in Berkley Knit Neckwear. 





BERKLEY KNITTING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK, FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 


BERKLEY KNI 


“The Tie of a Thousand Knots” 











© 1925.The Berkley Knitting Co. 
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Color Harmonies 


well dressed men will favor this cAutumn 


HEN color came into men’s clothes, 


personality came along, too. The choice 
of soft, handsome hues, formerly the privi- 
lege of the custom tailor’s client, became the 
prerogative of every well dressed man. Strong- 
Hewat Fabrics have shared generously in 
making this possible. 


The fabrics shown here are chosen at random 
from hundreds equally beautiful. They in- 
dicate the richness of tone and individuality 
of weave that Virgin Wool lends to a fabric. 
You will be smartly dressed this Autumn if 
your clothes are cut from these colorful, 
serviceable woolens. 


Strong-Hewat Fabrics are featured 
by all makers of good clothes 


STRONG, HEWAT @ Co., Inc. 


25 “Madison cAvenue «- - 


NEW YoOrK 





Diamond Brand Visible Fast Color Eyelets preserve the smooth 
Styde lines of the upper and promote easy lacing. They retain their 
original finish indefinitely and aGually outwear the shoe. 








What Price Comfort? 


Such is the fate of shoes without vészb/e eyelets. 
And that is why you will notice that all finely 
tailored Goodyear Welt shoes are finished with 
fast color vssible eyelets. 


Op shoes may be famous for comfort, but if 
age brings crow’s feet round the lacing eyes, 
robbing them of all their youthful good looks, 
what price comfort? 


Look for the ‘Diamond <> Trade Mark 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY, BOSTON 
Manufacturers of 


DIAMOND BRAND Vibe FAST COLOR EYELETS 
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Look Your Best 


—Wear a Tom Wye 


TOM WYE gives stylish fit, comfort, freedom, and a heaping 

measure of long service. New Fall styles and colorings in 

Jackets, Vests and Lumber Jacks, to fit every man’s purse, his build 
and his activities—look for the Tom Wye label. 


cAt Haberdashers, Sporting Goods Stores,’ 
and Department Stores 
TOM WYE, INC. WINCHENDON, MASS. 
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Radio Speaker 
MopveEt H 


22 DOLLARS 








the beautiful homes 





in America there has 
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mand for an unob- 
trusive radio ... To 


meet this need we 
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offer the Atwater Kent 


Model 20 Compact. 





THERE ARE Atwater Kent receiving sets and Model 20—its performance is the same—yet 
radio speakers to meet every desire. it occupies only half the space. 
con ame rednartiene i-paanssantae th Is it your wish that your set be inconspicu- Put it among your favorite pieces. It is so 


Thursday evening at 9 o'clock (eastern day- 


light time) through stations—wear New  OUS? For you there is this Model 20 Compact, small and so simple of line that it completely 


York; wjar Providence; weet Boston; . ? ° : . 

wrt Philadelphia; wcak Pittsburgh; shown in the accom — blends with its surroundings. 

wor Buffalo; wear Cleveland; wwy  panying illustration. It dh 

Detsoit; wcco Minneapolis-St. Paul; ATWATER KENT MFG. CO. 
has exactly the same 


woc Davenport; wsai Cincinnati. MODEL 10—So DOLLARS ote: S5-Oe BOLLARS A. Atwater Kent, President 
parts as our famous Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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POOLEYS 


RADIO CABINETS 





with With the present vogue of the Spanish and Italian rooms, the Pooley 
Radio Cabinet is delightfully adapted for settings of thetype shown in 
the drawing above. The cabinet placed in a recess with wrought iron 


. ATWATER KENT £ 
S y gates preserves the atmosphereof sucharoom and makes theinstrument 


RADIO if a decorative feature as well as a source of pleasure and amusement. 


ADIO came as a scientific achievement—a piece of magic mechanism. 


With another magic—that of the artist and craftsman—Pooley has 
transformed radio into a household adornment more than ever magical. 





Design, woods, inlays, construction of the very highest order. A 5-tube Atwater Kent 
Receiver unrivalled for radio efficiency. Built-in Pooley floating horn of luscious tone, 
hidden from view behind a grille. Batteries and wires concealed. Simply an exquisite 
cabinet in a choice period design. Yet every mechanism instantly accessible. A mar- 
riage of ingenuity and art. 


Six beautiful, new Pooley Radio and Radio-Phonograph cabinets, priced from $75 to 
$295, are shown and described in a booklet that is waiting for you. Send for it. 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 
1660 Indiana Ave., PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 














Stuart Style 

Model 1320-R-2 

American walnut or English brown 

mahogany with special Oriental burl, 
rosewood and walnut inlays. Height 5034”, 
width 2914”, depth 154%”. Equipped with 
Model 20 Atwater Kent 5 tube Set. 
Price complete, less tubes and batteries, $260 

Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies 

and in Canada 
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ADLER: RQ@CHESTER- 
Clothes 


Known everywhere as one of the best of the fine makes 
4 In augmenting your autumn wardrobe you may know 
from the label, or may infer from the prestige of your 
outfitter, that the suit you are considering is of Adler- 
Rochester origin. 4 This implies much. It assures you 
that the quality, design and color of fabric and the nicety 
of drape may be taken for granted; that waistcoat and 
trouser have been hand-tailored with the same pains- 
takingskillasthejacket. 4 Your entireattentionandjudg- 
ment, therefore, may be concentrated upon selecting the 
garments best adapted to your individual requirements 
LEVY BROS & ADLER- ROCHESTER: INC: Rochester: NY 
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AM Callum Cux-Soc 














He Wears the New Tux-Soc 


The Smart Evening Hose for Men now being Introduced by Exclusive Haberdashers 


MART placescall for smart clothes; smart clothes call for smart accessories— 

that’s why well-dressed men ask for the McCallum Tux-Soc* with semi- 
formal clothes. That part of the Tux-Soc that you see is gleaming black 
and white accordion-knit silk; inside the shoe it is of heaviest black silk. It 
looks well—it wears well—it is ultra-smart. And, having the name McCallum 
upon it, the Tux-Soc is at once known to be dependable, fine in workman- 
ship—a supreme value for the money. This cleverly designed sock is hitting 
Men just right, for it has that quiet elegance that one wants for formal wear, 
tempered with that subtle touch of “difference” which is truly good style. 


The Tux-Soc, however, is but one of the many authoritative sock-styles 
McCallum makes for the well-turned-out man. There are plain heavy silks, 
with or without exclusive hand-embroidered clocks—and of course there are 
smart silk and wool mixtures, too. And all of these McCallum socks are 
full-fashioned to give that perfect and comfortable fit which the well-dressed 
man demands. If your haberdasher cannot show this hosiery to you, write to 
the McCallum Hosiery Company, Northampton, Massachusetts, and you will 
be informed of the nearest haberdasher where you can inspect these fine socks, 


* Copyright, 1925, McCallum Hosiery Co, 
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While they’re out playing “Polo 


There’s probably no group of men in our country who ave better dressed than our 
polo players. One of the most exclusive clubs in the Middle West is just on the outskirts 


of Cleveland. The men who play polo 
\%,  thereareunquestionablythe mostsmartly 
y turned-out men in Cleveland. “Dee,” the 








N 








valet, isa prize. He not only keeps the polo 
outfit in immaculate shape, but he presses 
SAS =th the other clothes of the men—many of 
\ i \ whom live at the Club in summer. 

yo | “Dee” is an observing person. He can 
lL. V/ tell you where all his “gemmum’” get their 
| per clothes. He claims that more Stein-Blochs 
| come under his care than any other 

| es ready-to-wear clothes. : ? 
| The Chiswick Send for‘ Smartness”” — The Chiswic/ 
5 Olah tet The Stein-Bloch “ Vanity Fair”’ Eis 


STEIN-BLOCH SMART CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
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HOYLAKE—A group of fabrics from Scotch Looms, patterned 
in confined designs, particularly adapted to 
country and Sport wear. Sold only by 
Stein-Bloch clothiers 
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With a background, both here and abroad, 
of many years of designing de luxe motor 
cars, it is only natural that de Causse, the 
stylist of the New Franklin, should select 
leather as the upholstery material for this 
magnificent New Franklin Oxford model. 


AMERICAN 
LEATHER PRODUCERS, Inc. 


ONE MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Beauty 


featur has always been the favorite upholstery material of 
the great coach-makers of Europe. For, in the innate in- 
tegrity of leather lies that essential fitness to its purpose that is 
the very basis of correct style. 





Particularly appropriate to the fine closed motor car, the beauty 
of leather upholstery is but enhanced by years of use. Its beauty, 
endurance, comfort, and convenience make it the natural choice 
of those men and women who instinctively reject even the 
thought of anything but the best in the appointments of their 
belongings. 

Following the example of the leading custom body-builders, 
leather upholstery of this character is now available in the 
closed cars of a number of well-known American makes. 


Nothing takes the place of 


LEATHER 




















FRENCH CHOCOLATES. 


VANITY FAIR 


BONBONS AND FAVORS 





NEW YORK 
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4) WHEREVER YOU ARE— 
WHEREVER YOU GO— 
Drink a, 
1 POLAND WATER | 
A OFAC Leading Hotels, Clubs, Ocean Steamers, pe 
: Restaurants 
POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone Circle 2546 
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SEPTEMBER MORN 


Clear, crisp mornings—soon. A first touch of yel- 
low in the leaves. Corn in gold sheaves along the 
fields. . .. 


Then the camps and beaches are emptied, and some 
think of cruises, and some settle down in cities. But 
the truly wise! They go to the Land of the Blue Sky. 


White Sulphur, Hot Springs, Asheville, Pinehurst 
—old names to conjure with! Once sacred to the 
gentlemen and ladies of the Carolinas and Old Vir- 
ginia, now they are favoured by all who love the 
best of golf, tennis, dancing; “the cure;” or the 
glories of horseflesh where bridle paths lead over 
the hills and far away. 


Why not join the truly wise? Enjoy the Little 
Season, with autumn a favoured guest, and the 
Blue Ridge at its bluest to please you. 


Ask the Travel Man for information. He will make 
reservations, buy your ticket, without obligation. After 
whispered consultation with Vogue, he can even tell you just 
what clothes you ought to wear. 


THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 
23 West 44th Street, New York City 


2, rue Edouard VII, Paris Aldwych House, Aldwych, W. C. 2, London, England 
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A TRUE LOW PRESSURE TIRE WITH KELLY 
MILEAGE BUILT INTO IT.* © * THERE IN 


ELEVEN WORDS IS THE WH OLE STORY OF 


"THE BEST TIRE KELLY EVER BUILT" 
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of infinite charm lie just be- 
yond the horizon — sailings 
every Saturday for the Ori- 
ent and Round the World 


The word “Orient” quickens the 
imagination. Itis a part of the world 
| which is filled with charm, with 
interest, with strange adventure. 

Oriental lands are so ancient and 
yet so new to us of the Western 
World. They are crowded with 
things to do and see that can be 
found nowhere else. 

Hawaii is beautiful beyond de- 
scription. Japan, China,—what rare 
days these countries promise! One 
sees the old contrasted with the new 

-the awakening of great nations 
that are to touch and influence 
every phase of the world’s history. 

Then the Philippines, Malaya, 
Ceylon, India. Unforgettable expe- 
riences are offered. Shop for silks, 
batiks, precious stones, rare furni- 
ture and valued ivories. 

Here are artisans whose trade has 
been handed down from father to 
son for centuries. 

Egypt is another world, yet just 
as filled with interest. The Holy 
Land, and then across the Mediter- 
ranean to Italy and France. 

Here is a world cruise on palatial 
| American President Liners. Mag- 
| nificent oil-burners, they provide 
every comfort for this greatest of 
all trips. 
! 








They circuit the globe with sail- 
ings every Saturday from San Fran- 
cisco. Fortnightly sailings from 
Boston, New York and Los Ange- 
les. A fortnightly service returning 
from the Orient to San Francisco. 

Your room is commodious and 
delightfully furnished. The cuisine 
is excellent. The service is personal. 

Plan now your voyage. More and 
more people each year are visiting 
the world through this service. 

For full information communi- 
cate with any ticket or tourist agent 
or with 





STEANSGUP LINE 


15 Moore Street, New York City 
» Yok 


thie. 


50 Y. 
7-A Kaigan Dori, Kobe 
29 Nanking Rd., Shanghai 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank Bldg., 
Hongkong 
24 Calle David, Manila 
Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 
311 California Street, Department M 209 
™ San Francisco, California 
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Strange Lands | 
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Travel— 
Japan 
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Burmese 
Shrines— 
Rangoom 





Kilauea Crater—Hawaii 


ay WORLD CRUISES 


on the beautiful 


RESOLUTE 


(Queen of Cruising Steamships) 


\ ’ 7 HERE men speak strange tongues and 
kneel before strange gods —Where 
romance and adventure lurk at every turn. 





Hawaii, Japan, China, The Philippines, 
Borneo, Java, Singapore, Burma, Ceylon, 
| India, Egypt, Italy, Algeria or the Riviera 
and Madeira. 


Rates $1§00 and up including shore excursions. 
Inquiries invited. Illustrated booklet on request. 





From 
San Francisco 


From 


New York 
| Oct.24, 1925 


(Los Angeles, Feb. 10) 











UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


(Harriman Line) 


| 35-39 Broadway, New York 177 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 131 State St., Boston 
230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 87 St. James St., Montreal 574 Market St., San Francisco 


or local steamship and tourist agents 














Feb. 9, 1926. 
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DRAKE 


Upper Michigan Ave. 


and Lake Shore Drive ° 
CHICAGO : 

Vez i 
'AR-FAMED is THE ° 
DRAKE andits splen-  « 
didlocationontherestful : 


shores of Lake Michigan. 
Charming views from 
every window. Here you 
may enjoy delightful re- 
laxation from the hurry 
and noise of the “loop” 
district— yet be almost in 
the heart of the city. 
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Opening June 1925 


ROYAL MONGEAU HOTEL 


35> 371, 39, Avenue Hoche 
PARIS 
Champs-Elysées = Etolle 
250 Rooms 
250 Bath Rooms 


All suites face the spa- 

cious Avenue or the ex- 

tensive Hotel grounds. 
Telegraphic address: ROYAMONCO PARIS 








A Favorite in Boston 


Because here you enjoy the atmos- 
phere of true Boston hospitality and 
“Service with a Smile’? where many 
of Boston’s social events take place. 


Incomparably located in the quiet 
Back Bay section. 
Popular with ladies traveling alone. 
FRANK H. ABBOTT & SON 
Under the direction of Karl P. Abbott 


Commonwealth Ave. at Dartmouth St. 
B Oo s T ON 
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Blackstone}|| | | SSDITERRANE gy, 
QUIS? 
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A Quiet Refined Family Hotel 
in Fashionable Plaza District 
ONE or MORE ROOMS en Suite 
Handsomely Furnished 
Rates Reasonable 
RESTAURANT 


Cuisine and Service of Supreme 
Excellence 


50 East 58th Street 
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Hotel St. James 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th Street 


Much favored by 
women traveling 
without escort 

An Hotel of quiet 
dignity, having the 
atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well 

























Back from a round of golf— . . 
aswift mountain ride—rapid WORLDS a 
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conditioned home. . pee ee - a t t t 
40 Theatres, all pars ure reatmen 
Ae rf é TRA 
— ste —back to the lovely Casino VEL SYSTEM 
i. minutes’ walk. «a Lawn for the gaieties and And next winter—why not 
° meaye, “lL” tonde, suttess cata, os Mase. festivities of the Homestead another step up in the field 
Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes tea hour! of travel? See how much 


Pennsylvania Terminals. this cruise crowds into two 


Send postal for rates and booklet 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 


( 
. Oh months! Not only sun- 
5 Y shine! Not only pleasure! 
HOM ESTEAD But also first-hand acquaint- 
Christian §. Andersen, Resident Mgr ance with the entire Medi- 


Hot Springs Virginia erranean Country....You 


shake the last snow from 
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H your feet on Feb. 9. In 

| New York | Booklets and information om request. Overnight or f a a bal ? I v; 
TIMES SQUARE | less from New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, ew days, the baiminess O 

~ Q Cincinnati and Washington. Madeira. Then, the Medi- 


terranean. You see the 








BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Streets | 















































a) — places every traveller sees, | 
s All the essentials of a good i q —Cadiz, Algiers, Naples, | 
1otel—plus, Many unusua - . me 
comforts, attractive rates | Coustantinople. You dis- H 
and advantageous location | covertheplaces mosttravel- | 
Fred'k A. Muschenheim i . lers miss,—Lisbon, Beyrout, | 
New York avers London nis Paris ancient Syracuse, and fairy- | 
; ; like Venice. Almost three 
ae In each of the three great capitals of the smart world, the Condé Nast weeks in the Holy Land and 
4 Clark’s 4 Famous Cruises Travel Bureau maintains an office where some half dozen friendly anc Egypt. 64 days in all... 
: - : : y Egyp ) ‘ 
By Cunard line new oil-burners experienced people—some English, some French, some American—do Everywhere, expert guidance 
Jan. 20, Around the World Cruise nothing except make things agreeable and easy for readers of the Condé by Canadian Pacific's own : 
- westward. 128 days, $1250 to $3000. Nast Publications who are travelling at home or abroad, and charge a. hp yon see | 
7 Jan. 30, Mediterranean Cruise nothing for doing it. Soni acon Mey wage 
62d $600 t : Sites Pacific’s world-wide con- 
s 2 days, © $1700. : When abroad you will find the London and Paris offices delightfully nections. One standard of 
he Feb. 4, South America with Rio equipped for your comfort in reading, writing, telephoning, or meeting service throughout—Cana- 
a Aires; 50 days, $550 to your friends. You may make yourself quite at home there at any time, and ea eet _—— de- 
tie you will find it a convenient rendezvous for sl ing. ; >: ag ange cendlnag.gk 98 
June 30, 1926, Norway engagements Mae deans i sata pesphate L i age elo of France, famous as the 
. - ag Ss. Z s available avel, a sements and s y . ai 
and Western Mediterranean; 53 days, q Le Te ship which was chosen 
$550 to $1500. There is no fee ewhatever eign Be gag re 
Rates include hotels, drives, guides, fees. y Pb seo a oi i ot le 
Longest experienced cruise management. CONDE NAST $d “ih 3 
Established 30 years Canadian Pacific manage- 
| F.C.C ~ : TRAVEL BUREAU | ment will be the fulfillment. 
IS .C.CLARK, Times Bldg., New York oa New: York aa For the accommodation you 
PO eae ao tel 4441 ‘ ‘ Paris wish, at the rate you wish, 
Senne er a sh igle Sia el ¢, rue Edouard VII please reserve now. | 
eel 4 
When in Boston een — ——— Helpful Literature 
= Bey Compiled by cruise experts. 


D m a és ] Inquire Soak my oop 
nel { O i nearest Canadian Pacific Ag- 
O Ls L ft | ent. New York, 344 Madison 


Stop at On Flotels 

ip y/ ae \\ \ ae ee 

VE re... NEW YORK Personal service, if desired. 
| Aan lisa One management 


Se ANDBOSTON 
—N ship @ shore 
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-——PORTLAND, MAINE—_4 throughout 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL (EMPRESS OF | 
Jamer Canninghamn company, Proprietor Bl 
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" t THE PLAZA 
Write now for fullinformation on atrip 5 Faco Stenmy Present 


to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island territory. Sew Ones Manes 
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dream 


Haw. iii 

When the children are in school, 
why not take your holiday this fall? 
A gorgeous vacation in the Paradise 
of the Pacific, in the months be- 
tween now and Christmas! 

Strange as the outrigger canoes 
that race like long-legged waterflies 
at Waikiki, Hawaii is a territory of 
the United States with modern con- 
veniences at moderate prices. 

Long autumn days, sunny yet 
cool, to enjoy golf, polo, motoring, 
tennis, county fairs, swimming 
mects, surfing, inter-island cruis- 
ing, deep-sca fishing. Tropic fruits, 
fragrant flowers and Hawaiian mu- 
sic. Hawaii National Park’s volcanic 
wonderland is especially attractive | 
in autumn. | 

Enjoy it longer 

Plan tostay longer than the one or 
two weeks which a round trip of 3 
or 4. weeks from the Coast allows. 
But the latter, costing as little as 
$300 or $400 for all expense in- 
cluding first-class travel and ac- 
commodation ashore, will give you 
a taste of Hawaiian enchantment. 

Your nearest railway, steamship 
or travel agent will book you direct 
via Los Angeles, San Francisco, Se- 
attle, Vancouver or Victoria, B. C. 
You'll enjoy the 5 or 6 days voy- 
age to Honolulu on stately liners. 
Ample modern hotels on 4 larger 
islands. 

Is you wish descriptive, illustrat- 
ed brochure— 





217 MONADNOCK BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
346 FORT ST., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A. 
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RE the silks come from—gorgeous, shining, soft 
cascades of color. Where the rugs live—my, the 
bargains! Where they tie embroideries in negligent bun- 
dles—sleeve bands, and bits of brocade, and tiny bags— 
and sell them for nothing at all, with a bit of white jade 
thrown in, or a flash of kingfisher feather set in silver! 
Where the world’s all different, from the crown of its head—with 
pearls and pale flowers in a carved coiffure—to the soles of its feet 


in butterfly slippers. Whereanything may happen—and generally 
does—except what happens at home. 

Why stay only at home and grow old and sane and rich and 
unadventurous? Why not swish back the pages of a thousand 
years—ten thousand miles—jump clear of your world and mine? 
You’ll never be any younger! 


10 days to JAPAN — 14 days to CHINA 
and then MANILA. 4 big Empress ships 
Sailing fortnightly from Vancouver. 


| Canadian Pacific 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 




















Offices in all large cities including: New York—344 Madison Avenue; 
Chicago—71 East Jackson; San Francisco—675 Market St.; 
Montreal—141 St. James Street. 
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(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
Ly Specially Chartered Magnificent New 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 
sa Cunard S. S. ‘“‘SCYTHIA”’ 
¥ Sailing January 26, 1926-67 Days 
2 The Cruise of the “Scythia” to the Mediterranean has be- 


4th Annual 
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BY WAY OF 
INTRODUCTION 


Mayfair Flouse 


610 PARK AVENUE 
AT 65th STREET 


To ‘PEOPLE who are liv- 
ing in luxury and dying 
of responsibility, we pre- 
sent MAYFAIR HOUSE 
where luxury will not 
be complicated by the 
worries of ordinary 
apartment living. 

Edward H. Crandall 


OCTOBER OCCUPANCY 
Furnished or Otherwise 


Negotiations Now 
— 


Representative on Premises 


Brown, Wheelock: 
Harris, Vought & Co., Inc. 












A FRIEND 
IN PARIS 


There is a pleasant office in the 
rue Edouard VII where half-a- 
dozen friendly and experienced 
people—some_ French, 
American—do nothing except 
make things agreeable for the 
readers of the Condé Nast 
group of magazines who are 
travelling abroad. They charge 
nothing for doing it; and, as a 
reader of Vanity Fair, they are 
at your service. 





some 


They know Paris—where to 
dine, where to shop, where to 
dance. They know the resorts 
—where to play golf, where to 
swim, where to be gay. They 
can tell you what. they know; 


| ; <r n 
: ; | come an annual yer PALESTINE is unsurpassed \ they can make arrangements 
A: E YP ees > ; + and reservations. They can do 
iy Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, ‘i e s d 
a Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England i for you all sorts of services, an 
The “Seythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, : | will make your stay abroad un- 
i lounges, veranda cafés, two elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- > P, } 
: rooms with running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites usually easy and pleasant. 
a with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only i! k 
ieti ale a . “ r , 
oe eee . “ i a ia Say tothe taxi-driver; ““Numéro 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning Vila 5. 8. : ¢ i ee ‘ 
“Aquitania,” “Mauretania,” “Berengaria,” or any Cunard Line Steamer 1b deux, rue Edouard-Sept. Then 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 


3 , Cruise Py NY Lyg. N. Y. Feb. 18, 1926 
ween WEST INDIES id a. 

by Palatial S. S. ““VEENDAM” , , 
Frank Tourist Co. in cooperatior with Holland-America Line 


FRANK TOURIST COMPANY 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
At Bank of America. Los Angeles 582 Market St., San Francisco 
Y 219 So. 15th Street, Philadelphia 
\ (Est. 1875) aris 








Cair London 











walk one flight up. 


THE CONDE NAST 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 
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; HOTEL APARTMENTS 
j PARK AVENUE 48+ to 49 STS., NEW YORIK : 
5 CHARLES WILSON, Managing Director 
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% Those who have leased apartments in 277 Park Ave. $s 
At found what they: wanted in this new building, reared 1S 
§ around “An Acre of Garden”. ¥ 
: Vs 
5/) 3 
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TOWN residence 


without housekeep- 

ing cares, either furnished 
or unfurnished, can be se~ 

lected from the few apart~ 


ments now available. 


Lich L 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
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They were able to rent a small housekeeping or semi- 
housekeeping apartment at a reasonable rental, in the 


ey VO 
& preferred Park Ave. section of New York City. EE 
a Je 
A They found that instead of having to vex themselves an 
S with the servant problem, they can call on experienced, 
“AY dependable, supervised maid service that provides a & 
A, ° na 
5 maid at a cost of 75c to $1.00 an hour. They can have S 
¥. a maid two hours a day for $45 a month, and the maid \g 
5. will render as much service in two hours as an average ‘S$ 
3 maid would in twice the time. Ig 
: Og 
A This Service includes vacuum cleaning, general maids, S 
eke ° ms 
% window cleaners, bathroom cleaners, etc. ¥ 
¢ A. 
| k ; 
& & 
31 277 Park Ave. \5 
S 47th to 48th St. $s 
¥. “An Acre of Garden” oe 
Pre Apartments 2 to 7 Rooms—1 to 3 Baths | S; 
& ‘Restaurant, Laundry, Maid, Valet Service, if desired. J eS 
¥ & 
A, : SD 
s Douglas] Elliman & [o. 5 
sy 1S 
, 15 East 49th St. ‘Renting and eManaging Agent Tel. Plaza 9200 ox 
$ ‘Representative on ‘Premises s 
OM jae 
S) * * ° e * a * > ~~: (CF 
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Cunard Luxury and Comfort — the 
renowned Equipment, Cuisine and Service — 
may again be enjoyed on two 30 day 


CARIBBEAN CRUISES 


on board the s. s. 


“CALIFORNIA” 


a magnificent new steamer fitted with the new 
thermo tank ventilation system which supplies 
a current of fresh air — under the passengers’ 
own control — to every stateroom, an inno- 
vation of the greatest comfort-value, when 
cruising in the tropics. Also electric fans in 
every room 


Sailings from New York 
Jan. 23 and Feb. 26, 1926 


The interesting, pleasing itinerary 
covers: Havana, Port au Prince, 
Kingston, Colon, Cartagena, LaGuayra, 
Port of Spain, Barbados, Martinique, 
Fort de France, St. Pierre, St. Thomas, 
San Juan, Nassau, Bermuda. 


Comprehensive sightseeing tours ashore under the 


direction of Thos. Cook & Son. 


Full information on request. 


CUNARD 


~ ANCHOR“ 


25 Broadway 
New York 


or Branches 
and Agencies 
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Arts and Crafts 


DIFFERENT! NEW! BEAUTIFOL! 

Alice Gray Luncheon Sets solve the gift problem. 
Folder of actual samples sent on request. 

Alice Gray West Chester, Pa. 
HAND-PAINTED silk tunics—washable soerfs in 
graceful designs. Dainty pajamas of silk or crisp 
gingham with touches ef hand embroidery 
Celia’s Shop, 19 East C, St., Beckley, West Virginia 














Auction Bridge 


WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD AUCTION BRIDGE 
Studio. Advanced & Klementary lessons in Auction 
Bridge. Private and Class Instruction. 

25 West Bist Street, N. Circle 9015 
SHEPAS8D’S STUDIO, ING. 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College Auetion Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners er advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 
YOU CAN LEARN AUCTION BRIDGE if you will 

study. ‘100 Bridge Lessons’ 50 cents, 
Wynne Ferguson’s 1925 ‘‘Auction Bridge’’. 75 cents. 
All the new laws and rules — All Bookstores. 

















Beauty Culture 


MME. MAYS’ treatments for satisfactorily restoring 
contour, removing wrinkles, scars, oe tighten- 
ing muscles, given only at my one addres 

50 West 49th St., N. Y. Bryant 9426. " Booklet. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the painless 
method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician. This is the lith year of its successful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser. 
107 East 35th St., New York City 
2001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 34 West 5ist Street, N. Y. 


SAGGING FACES? Invention of an Actress 
restores the firm contours of youth. No wire, no 
spring, no surgery. aoeioes the hair. Booklet. 
Sadie MacDonald 482 Broadway, N. Y. 
MARCEL WAVE lasing $2. Marcel sainic “4 
Vermanent Wave $10 up. Overbleached discolored 
hair corrected $3. C. F. Instant Hair Color Restorer 
by mail $1. C. Frey, 574-5 th Ave., .. N. Y. Bry 
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Books 
VACATION BOOKS SENT POST FREE 


Our service reaches you wherever you may wander 
on your holiday. Send for our Book Notes. 
Post-Box Book Service, 25 West 42nd St., N. Y. € 


FOSTER’S MODERN BRIDGE TACTICS 
By R. F. Foster 
Author of 
“Foster on Auction,”’ etc. 
In this new book the American authoi.ty on bridge 
gives a complete explanation of the latest theories 
of successful bidding and such new banavatsaine as 
four card suit bids, suit distribution and winning 
leads and plays. 
Mlustrated. $2.00 at all booksellers. 
Dodd, “Sy & Company 
New York 


PROMPT, INTELLIGENT SERVICE. 
books—French and English importations. 
library also. Write for our rental plan. 
The Channel | Bookshop, 279 Park Ave., N. Y. _ City 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Houses. 600 
illustrations of homes you will — helpful in plan- 
ning your own. 192 pages, hbeautifully printed, 
bound in cloth, $4.00. Gree nwich, Conn. 
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Dancing 


MR. and MRS. SADLER’S DANCING ACADEMY 
Individual Instruction in modern dancing, Classes 
every evening. Booklet on request. 

2786 B’way, nr. 107th St., .N. 2 Tel. Academy 1581 


FOKINE, SR. Famous Russian Dancing Master, 
taught Diaghileff Ballets and Paviowa’s Swan 
Dance. Class & private tutelage. Vitale Fokine, 
Alviene University, 43 W. 72nd St., Dept. 77, N.Y 

















Fancy Dress & Costumes 


“COSTUMES” Theatrical & Masquerade for sale or 
hire. Specializing in serving schvuols, colleges & all 
amateur theatricals. Charles Chrisdie & Co., 41 W. 
47th St. (bet. 5th & | 6th Aves.), X. _¥. _Bry. 2449 


Flesh Reduction 


WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 
tion. Results guaranteed. Finlandia Health Studio, 
17 East 45th St., N. Y. Tel. Mur. Hill. 3068 


ROSALES 

128 West 34th Street 

(opposite Macy’s) 

Reducing—Rebuilding—Rejuvenating 

REDUCTION BATHS. $5.00 buys the formula, 
harmless, effective, easy to prepare. Money order 
or certified checks only. Self <i ngge _ stamped 
envelope, Larimer James, 137 East 19th St., N. Y. City 














Lackawanna 1936 














Golf Instruction 


TOM WELLS WILL TEACH YOU and guarantee 
satisfactian no matter what your previous experience 
may have been. Every weakness positively remedied. 
2248 Bway, cor. 8lst St., N. Y. Trafalgar 4287 








A reference directory of uniform advertisements 
classified for the convenience of the reader 
Advertising rates upon request. Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 

anity Fair, Jest Forty-Fourth Street, New York 
Vanity Fair; 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New Y 























A LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY 





Once upon a time—and that not long ago—“Fifth Avenue” sum- 
med up the shopping section of New York with neat dispatch. But 
now, so many of the finest shops have fled the high rents and “No 
Parking” signs of the Avenue. They have overflowed onto the 
side streets, to Madison, to Lexington. They have even taken refuge 
in the mews of Greenwich Village. 


That’s where you will find these careful, charming shops that carry 
only the interesting best. Or rather, you won’t find them at all 
unless you make this page of Vanity Fair your shopping guide, to 
take you to the unique shops that Vanity Fair knows—and that 
you would like to know. 











Gowns & Blouses Made to Order 


HAND-WOVEN, bordered dress lengths on ap- 
proval. Any color, . ‘Also wholesale. Curtain 
fabrics and rugs for any interior. 

Helen Cramp, Mission Canyon, Santa Barbara, Calif, 











Gowns Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y, 


WE PAY CASH 
For Wearing Apparel and Jewelry 
Highest Prices, Full V — Re aerenleee 
Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St., N.Y. Bryant 1376 

















Jewelry and Precious Stones 


Randolph J. Trabert Co., formerly with Black, 
Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- 
praisers. Jewels bought from estates, individuals, 
Guaranty Trast Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-5th Ave.,N. Y, 


FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore, 


HAROLD J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES 
offer a three-fold service 
to executors, trustees and individuals :— 

b purchase, appraisal or sale of 
Diamonds, Precious Stones and Jewelry Estates 
H.J. Henry D.P. Brokaw H. A. Friese H. A. Meyers 

15 Maiden Lane, New York City 

Forty Years of Jewelry Experience 
SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once. 
146 W. 28rd Street, New York. 














Bank references, 








Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, ete. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 15th St., So. 
Conn. Belleville. Ont., Los Angeles, (al. 














Permanent Hair Wave 


NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 Kast 49th St., 
N. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-766 
J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 
discoloration to white or grey hair. 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 7615 


MY SPECIALTY PERMANENT LARGE WAVE 
At last, white hair waved without making it yellow. 
Bobbed hair all in ringlets. J. Halloh. 

26 East 48th St., N. Y. Vanderbilt 5241 
PAUL—Permanent Marcel Versonal Service, 

oyish Bob to Your Type 
Hair Tinting Transformations 
586 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Phone Bryant 9964 
LAMBERTI—Commended by Beauty Editors and 
Fashionable Women for Creating Modish Hair Bobs, 
Artistic Permanent Waves, Natural Hair Tints 
3934 B’w. at 165th St. (5th Ave., Bus) Billings 17 04 



































Restaurants & Tea Rooms 
DIXIE KITCHEN, 9-11 East 44th Street, N. Y. 


new ee cooking— 
Charming atmosphere eteria service. 
Near Grand Central Station and theatres. 

















Stationery 
We print your tea house & gift shop literature 
Artists carry out your ideas—125 sheets & 75 enve- 


lopes. Your name printed $1.10. It is different. 
Piper Shop Studios, 116 South Main St., Orange, N. J. 


DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 

Wedding Invitations of Individuality 
Engraved by hand on the finest quality of papers. 

1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
STATIONERY New Process Engraving Name address 
100 sheets, 100 envelopes. Superfine Ripple hand 
deckle 6%x8% folded or 1012x7% single. Special 
this Mo. $4. J. B. Neff & Co., 276 W. 43rd St., N. Y. 
ENGRAVED STATIONERY. Two hundred sheets with 
full name, or three letter monogram, 100 envelopes, 
$3.08. Charming Holiday Gift. Request samples. 
Steeleraft Studio, Station A, Box 22. . Indianapolis, , Ind. 
























Toilet Preparations 


LILAS DE PACQUIN—fragrant with pleasa 
memories. A perfume tantalizingly familiar, yet i 
describably illusive. Full oz. pkg. $2.; half oz. $1.2 

ppd. Trial size 25c. PacquinInc., 55 W. 16th St., N. ¥ 


Unusual Gifts 


A TREASURE TROVE OF GIFTS from Europe, 
the Orient and my own studio creations. Very m nod- 
erate prices. Catalog to trade only. Rena Rose anthab 
520 Madison Avenue, near 53rd Street, New York 
























Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation A 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. te 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3S, 11 St., Ri ichmond, Va. 
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NEW YORK & VICINITY—Girls 





Hliss Belden’s Residence 


$21 West 80th Street Riverside Drive 











For girl students. 
s& Chaperonage elective, 
ee Prospectus on request. 
Susquehanna043 











TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


For Girl Students and Young Women 
326 W. 80th St., Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Chaperonage French Booklet 

Tel. Endicott 7858 


° ’ 
rs. Farmer's Ch eronage 
202 Riverside Drivé., New_Yor' 
For young ladies. Delightful home atmos- 
phere. View overlooking Hudson, Rooms 
with bath adjoining. Chaperonage elective. 
Alice Stone Farmer, Tel. Riverside 3487 








Miss Ferguson’s Residence 
A home of exclusive patronage for girl students at- 
tending school, college or special courses in New 


York, 
309-311 West 82nd Street. 
Tel. Susquehanna 5343 New York City 


The Gardner School 
FOR GIRLS 


it East 5ist Street 
New York City 
A thorough school with de- 
lightful home life. Fireproof 
building. College preparatory, 
academic, secretarial and elec- 
tive courses. Music. Riding, 
swimming, tennis. 69th year. 


Miss Gitinge, } Principals 
THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 
(French school for girls) 
17 EAST 73RD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Je FINCH SCH2°L 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
emphasizing post-graduate work 


61 East 77th Street, New York City 


SEMPLE SCH®L 


Boarding and Day Pupils. College Preparatory. 
Post Graduate, Finishing courses. Languages, Art, 
Music and Dramatic Art. Outdoor Recreation. 

rs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
241-242 Central Park West. Box IF. New York City 


Epa Che Castle 


Sua Miss Mason's School 
a for Girls 
= Box 950 Tarrytown-on-Hudson. NewYork 


Miss Hagedorn’s Residence 


A delightful home for children attending any school. 

sident governess. Giris 5-14 years. Boys 5-9 

years. Also summer camp at Bellport, Long Island. 

Telephone: Audubon 1600 604 Riverside Drive 
New York City 





























shall I live?” 


no charge for our services. 


23 West 44th Street 


On A Desert Island 


The late Mr. Crusoe had no trouble finding himself a cave 
occupied only by a friendly billygoat. But on Manhattan 
Island all the caves are pre-occupied by subways, and the 
newcomer is met at the station by a problem entitled “Where 


Every year, the School Service of Vanity Fair answers it 
for many girls who come to New York to study—dancing, 
music, design, or the drama: Vanity Fair is in touch with 
student clubs and residences, At these you can live with 
comfort and economy, and meet companions who share your 
own interests. Write us if you plan to study in New York, 
and we can give you full information. Of course, there is 


THE CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


New York City 








NEW YORK & VICINITY—Girls 








and Upper Schools. 





Che ELY SCHOOL for Girls 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


An unusual school in the beautiful country of Greenwich, Connecticut. 
College Preparatory and Post Graduate courses, 

The Ely School offers superior advantages in Music, Art and Drama. Practical 
courses in Household Arts and Secretarial Training. Riding and outdoor sports. 


Junior 

















BRIARCLIFF 


Mrs. Dow’s School for Girls 


Mrs. Ep1tH Cooper HARTMAN, B.S. Principal 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR NEw York 

Academic and College Prepara- 

Music and Art with New York 
advantages. 

New model swimming pool. 


General 
tory courses. 


Music Department: 
Jan Sickesz, Director 


Art Department: 
Charles W. Hawthorne, N.A., Director 


Junior School and Post Graduate Department 
SCHOOL 


DWIGHT for’cies 


College Preparation. Special Finishing Courses 


Music, Art, Expression 
Domestic Science, Physical Education 


Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding 
Write for illustrated booklets or catalog 
telling of the life of the school 


Miss E. Creighton 











Kent Place School for Girls 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
An Endowed School—Thirtieth Year 
On the Estate of Chancellor Kent in the 
Hills of New Jersey twenty miles from 


New York. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
ACADEMIC 


Music Art Athletics 
Sarah Woodman Paul, AnnaS. Woodman 
Principals 





CO-EDUCATIONAL 
THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY, SCHOOL 


Nyack-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

A home environment for a selected group. Thorough 
instruction—kindergarten thru eighth grade. Spe- 
cial attention to health thru right living. 
ports, Summer School. Open all year. 
Address, The Secretary 


THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
of New York 
17 East 60th Street 
A co-educational day school 
For information address The Secretary 


BIRCH WATHEN SCHOOL 
New York City 

A modern day school for boys and girls 

150 W. 94th St. 147-149 W. 93rd St. 

















Miss BEARD’S SCHOOL 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL NEAR NEW YORK 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





Englewood, N. J. 














NEW ENGLAND—Girls 








SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 


For girls. On Long Island Sound. Intermediate, 
College Preparatory, Secretarial and General Courses. 
Music. Horseback riding. r life a special 
feature. Catalog. Jessie Callam Gray, B.A., Prin- 
cipal, 28 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 


ighland Manor 


Non-Sectarian Country School for Girls. All 

Grades and Courses. Junior College and Music, 
ugene H. Lehman, Director 

Tarrytown-on- Hudson New York Box 108 


NEW YORK STATE—Girls 


The KNOX sex 


A School of American Ideals 


In a Country of American Traditions 


INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY: 
Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma 


CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 


HEALTHFUL AND VARIED OUTDOOR LIFE 











é 
Riding, Rowing, Tennis, Field Sports 
Skating, Skiing, Mid-Winter Carnival 


Modern Fireproof Building 


Illustrated Booklets or Catalog on Request 


Mrs. Russet, Houcutron 


Box F Cooperstown, New York 











LASELL SEMINARY 

Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale 
—ten miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings, 

A complete course on the care and managementof 
the home and family. Unusual training in music 
with concert work. Secretarial, Art, Teacher Train- 
ing and College Preparatory Courses. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool, Horseback riding a feature. 


Booklet. 
WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 


Laz Woodland ‘oad, Auburndale,” Massachusetts 
CHOATE SCHOOL 


A country school in a model town. For girls 
from 6 to 18 years of age. Special emphasis 
on college preparation and outdoor life. 


One year Travel Course 


Augusta Choate, Vassar, Principal, 
1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 

















House in the Pines 


16 Pine Street, Norton, Mass. 
30 miles from Boston 

A School for Girls. College preparatory and 
advanced courses. Music. Art. Household 
Arts. Secretarial courses. Every attention, 
not only to habits of study, but to each girl’s 
health and happiness. 

Miss GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal. 














HOWARD SEMINARY 


43d year. A famous old New England country school 

for girls. Accredited. Preparation for all colleges. 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Emerson, Principals. 

73 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior College. Three years’ College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 122nd year. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS—Boys & Girls 





THE FRASCATI SCHOOL 


A School near Rome for American Boys 
Ideal Situation in the Alban Hills 
Highest college board standards. Interviews in New 
York or Philadelphia by appointment. Address: 
H. N. Bowman, 42 West End Ave., N., Lancaster, Pa. 
CANNES 


The Fontaine School FRANCE 
Study and travel. Cultural, Finishing and College 
Prep. Sports. Resident and Day Stu- 
dents. Director, Miss arie Louise 
Fontaine, % Women’s City Club, 22 Park Ave., New 
York, or Villa Montmorency, Cannes, A. M., France. 
LE LIERRE (Near the Bois de Boulogne) 
b High-class finishing school 
for girls. Complete course in French. Art, Sight- 
seeing. Large garden. Tennis court. Central heating. 
. Madame BERNT LIE 
39 Rue du Chateau—9 Av. Victor Hugo 
Tél. 154—BOULOGNE s/Seine 














NEW ENGLAND—Girls 
SCHOOL 


ROGERS HAL for GIRLS 


College Preparatory and Graduate Courses 
MNlastrated Catalogue Address - 
Muss Olive Sewall Parsons, Lowett. Massachusetts. 


N SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. N 
Summer Tutoring Session in preparation for fall 
examinations begins August Ist. 

For Catalog and Information Address 








MRS. V. N. LUCIA, Secretary, Northampton, Mass. 





ACCREDITED. 
ration. Music. 50 minutes from Boston. 








T= 


Intensive College Preparatory; Household Management & Deco- 


Beautiful 40 acre estate—woods and sea- 
shore. Historic trip, horseback riding, tennis, rowing, sailing, field sports, skiing, 
skating. Catalog. Mr. & Mrs. Charles Pierce Kendall, Box VF, Prides Crossing, Mass. 








“LE GUI” (the Mistletoe) 
A finishing school for girls from 16 to 19 years 
References are required. French, Art, Riding, etc. High- 
est educational and social references. Modern comfort. 
Comtesse P. de Broin, Principal 
38 rue de I’Yvette, Paris, 16eme 


EASTERN ATLANTIC—Girls 











SCHOOL OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS 
School for Girls 
Sharon Hill, Pa. 
Elementary, Middle, College Preparatory 
Resident and Day Pupils 
Equipment unsurpassed. Trained teachers. 
Excellent athletics—riding, tennis, basket-ball, 
ice-skating, hockey team undefeated. 
Finishing Schools 
Rome Switzerland 


Paris mn 
Address: Mother Superior 














OAK KNOLL School of the 
Holy Child 
Blackburn Road Summit, N. J. 
School for Girls. College Preparatory and Elementary 
Departments. Colleges at Rosemont, Pa., and Ox- 
ford, England. 
Finishing Schools: Fribourg 


Paris Rome 
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EASTERN ATLANTIC—Girls | 


SOUTHERN—Girls 


| NEW YORK & VICINITY—Boys 





NEW ENGLAND—Boys 





om Mary {jon School 


NoTEp for its success- 
ful college prepara- 
tion. General courses 
with electives in Art, 
Music, Literature. A 
country school in col- 
lege town near Phil- 
adelphia. All sports. 
Riding. New admin- 
istration building with 
gymnasium, swimming 
pool. Wildcliff, the 
graduate school. Seven 
Gables, for girls 6-12. 
Write for catalog, men- 
tioning school which 
interests you. 


MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST, Btn x wend 
Bex 1561 rthmore, Pa. 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


For women. Continuing the work of Beechwood. 
General and Junior College courses. Diploma and 
degree courses in all departments. Music, Art, 
Kindergarten, Home Economics, Physical Educa- 
tion, Public School Music. States grant teaching 
certificates on special diplomas. Swimming pool, 
gymnasium, large new pipe organ. In suburb of 
Philadelphia. Catalog. Address Registrar, Beech- 
wood Hall, Jenkintown, Pa. 


HIGHLAND HALL 














WARRENTON 
A Country School 


In the beautiful Piedmont Val- 
ley, near Washington. College 
Preparatory and Cultura) 
Courses. French is the lan- 
guage of the house. Home at- 
mosphere. The school is planned 
to teach girls how to study, to 
bring them nearer Nature, to 
inculzate ideas of order and 
economy, and offers a fixed rate. 
Separate cottage for girls un- 
der twelve. Personally conducted 
summer tour of France can be 
arranged. Catalogue. MLLE. 
LEA H. BOULIGNY, Box 43 
Warrenton, Va. 


BRENAU 


COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: select patronage 30 states; 
pleasant social life; location foothills Blue 
Ridge Mountains North of Atlanta. Standard 
A.B, course; special advantages in music, 
oratory, art, domestic science, physical cul- 
ture. 31 buildings, outdoor sports; swim- 
ming, boating, horseback riding, etc. 

Catalog and illustrated book 


Address 
BRENAU, Box G, Gainesville, Ga. 


WARD - BELMONT 


For Girls and Young Women 


Ward-Belmont combines highest academic train- 
ing and advantages of extensive grounds and 





























College Preparatory—General Courses 
Unusual program of outdoor life and 
sports 
Ellen C. Keates, A.B., Principal 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 





equipment with that much-sought-for Southern 
culture and refinement. Six-year course of study 
embracing two years of college. 
For information address 
WARD BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. 














[LARCUM .SCH@L 


A Modern School for Girls, near 
Philadelphia. Thorough College 
Preparation, Music, and Art. All 
Sports—Riding 
For catalog pom information address. 
The Secretary, 
Box F, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





Head of School 
Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B.L. 
Mrs. L. May Willis, B.P., Principal 





VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Cirls. In the famous Valley of Virginia. Four 
years Preparatory, Elective and full Junior College 
Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, 
Journalism. Secretarial and Library work. Riding, 
Golf, Tennis. Box E, Roanoke, Va. 


Chevy Chase School 


For girls. Last years of High School; ond 

advanced course. Emphasis on music, art, dram 

ee? life; advantages of the national capital. 
F. €. FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Box F, Washington,D.C. 








OGONTZ SCHOOL for Girls 


25 minutes from 


On the summit of Rydal Hills, 
Send 








Phila. Est. 1850. Rydal, Junior Department. 

for catalog. | Miss Abby Sutherland, Prin., Ogontz 
School, y Co., Pa. 

GAR RRI OL FOR GIRLS l 
Modern, well-equipped. In the beautiful Green 


Spring Valley near Baltimore. Preparatory, General 
Finishing, Intermediate, Music, Art. 
MISS MARY M. LIVINGSTON, Box V, Garrison, Md. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Girls 











‘ rag 
= —— 
National Park 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
For -~ ty In suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
Two-year Junior College with special _ vocational 


courses. College Preparatory. Addre 
Registrar, Box 197, Forest Glen, “Maryland 
STUDIO- 


KING-SMITH S330 


Residential School For Young Women 
Music, languages, dancing, dramatic art; 
any art, academic or college subject may 
be elected. Tuition according to amount 
of work taken. 


Mr. and Mrs. August King-Smith, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


Martha Washington Seminary 
7 For Girls 


Happy, healthful school-days, on 
beautiful estate, with city and 
country advantages. Junior Col- 
legiate and High School forms. 
College Preparatory. Household 
Science, Secretarial Science, Mu- 
sic, Art, Expression. Address the 


Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Twenty-fifth year. Regular and Special Courses. 
Advanced Courses for High School graduates. Music, 
Art, Expression. Educational advantages of National 
Capital. For catalogue, addres 

Principal, 2109 S$ Street. D. C. 





























‘Washington, 





CENTRAL STATES—Girls 


7)UDOR HALL 


School for Girls 


College Preparatory.General Course. 
Music. Art. Roof playground. Swim- 
ming pool. Horseback riding. Fire- 
proof. Write for catalog to 


Miss FREDONIA ALLEN _ Indianapolis 


Lindenwood College Foundea 1827 


50 minutes from_St. Louis. ee SS ae we for 
Young Women Fully accredited. 2 year 
courses. Home Economics, Business etre. ‘oe 
yt Acres. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. Catalog. 

. Roemer, President. Box 425, St. Charles, Mo. 


ELMHURST 


College Preparatory and Graduate Courses. Direc- 
tion of Eastern Teachers with European training. 
Horseback riding. All Sports. Miss Isabel Cressler, 
Miss Caroline Sumner, Connersville, Ind. 


PACIFIC COAST—Girls 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL 


An old school with beautiful new buildings. 
Fall term opens September 29th. Sehool of Ex- 
pression (College Grade) Voice and Diction; 
Literary Interpretation; Story-telling; Dra- 
matics; Journalism; Musical Dept. Academy and 
Junior School. Write for Catalog F. 


HELEN A. BROOKS, A.M., Director 
5353 West Third Street, Los Angeles 




















WESTLAKE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
An ideal school in an ideal location. Junior College; 
College Preparatory, separate school for younger girls. 
Music, Art, or wom Home Economics. Swimming 
pool. Write for Catalog D. 
333 S. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles,Cal. 


NEW YORK & VICINITY—Boys 





REPTON SCH@L 
Meets the reguirements of the youn 


For boys 6 to 14. hen gee University Masters 
Prepares for the best college prep. schools 
V. WILLOUGHBY BARRETT, Headmaster 

Box F, tll ay New York 








Johns School 


SINING-ON-HUDSON 


Prepares Boys for College and Business. Small 
classes. Military ae Athletics. Separate 
school for boys under 

William ‘Addison Ranney, A.M., Prin. 


DE MOTTE SCHOOL 


An hour from. New York City. Wholesome school 
life. Thorough training. Upper and Lower School. 
New school building and gymnasium. All year 
round sports. 

Laurence Washburn DeMotte, Norwalk, Conn. 














\ JHEN WRITING to the Schools or Camps listed 
in these pages, identify yourself as a reader of 
Vanity Fair. 





EASTERN ATLANTIC—Boys 


OME 


Midway between Bal- 
timore and Philadel- 
phia on the beautiful 
Susquehanna River. 
Instructors who are 
specialists; individual 
advisers; college board 
standards. Fine gym- 
nasium and swimming 
pool; supervised ath- 
letics; golf course. 
Special department for 
boys below high school 
age. Junior College 
Course in Business 
Administration for 
students who_have 
completed two years of high school. Heavy 
endowment permits low tuitionrate. Catalog. 


Murray Peabody Brush, Ph. D. 
Port Deposit, Maryland 




















St. Luke’s School 


Prepares Boys for College or Business 
A half century’s experience in voapating boys 
for all colleges. Small classes. High, health- 
ful location, fine school spirit. Gymnasium, 
swimming-pool, athletics. For catalog write, 


CHARLES HENRY STROUT, M.A., el 








WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
Simsbury, Conn. 
Raymond Richards MacOrmond, Headmaster 












SOUTHERN—Boys 


ee 
STAUNTON "ex0a3 


One of the most distinguished schools in America 
preparing for Universities, a Academies, 
Business. Charges $700. Col. Thos. H. Ru ssell, 
B.S., Pres., Box Z, (Kable Station) ‘Staunton, Va. 


RIVERSIDE — 


One of the nation’s distinguished military schools, 








Country location; mountains, lake; largest gym in 

South; golf. Cadets enter any time. Address 

Col. Sandy Beaver, Box V, Ga nesville, Georgia, 
School for Boys 

College Preparation. Small Classes. Athletics, 


Fox Hunting. Week-end Camp. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
Edwin B. King, Headmaster, Warrenton, Va. 





The SWAVELY «7, 


One hour from Washington. An enthusiastic work- 
ing preparatory school which boys love and parents 


approve. Sound scholarship, character building, 
Catalog. Address Box F, Manassas, Va. 
CENTRAL STATES—Boys 


LAKE FOREST 


nig eg MD ‘ar al Academy 
Boys. Near cago. letics. End 
log: J. W. Richards, Box 150, ‘Lake re Cate 


NORTHWESTERN Military and 


Naval Academy 


70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advan- 
tages and methods interest discriminating parents, 


Col. R. P. Davidsen, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


OL! MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Prepares for any college. 


Small classes. Unsur- 
passed equipment, Catalog. The President's Office, 
Culver, Ind. (On Lake Maxinkuckee) 











SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











Box F, Wayne, Pa. (near Phila. 
An Endowed Schcol 
for 300 carefully 


BLAIR selected boys, 








Invites Your Personal Investigation 
of her claim to excellence in 


EQUIPMENT 
INSTRUCTION ATHLETICS 
SCHOOL SPIRIT 
OuNG. Lower School _ For Catalog address 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box Blairstown, N. J. 


FREEHOLD ie: SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. oF ows military training— 
inculeates obedience, Orderliness, self reliance. The 
school with personaltouch. Writefor Catalog. Address 


Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 96, Freehold, N. J. 

















of Physical 


The Sargent School % Physie 
Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 
L. W. SARGENT, Direetor, Cambridge, Mass. 











THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


For children whose development has not pro- 
gressed normally 
—FoRTY- SECOND YEAR— 

Winter School near Philadelphia, Summer 
Camp in Maine. Fifty-four acres of ground, 
twenty-six buildings, sixty-eight employees, in- 
cluding twelve teachers and twenty-eight gov- 
ernesses. Write for catalog. 

E. A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson oy 
Address Box {21 Haddonfield, 











BORDENTOWN ,uuimny 


INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. 
Efficient faculty, small classes, individual atten- 
tion. Supervised athletics. 41st year. Catalogue. 
Col. T. D. Landon, Principal and Commandant, 


Drawer C-13, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 


ze HUN SCHOOL 
OF PRINCETON 


Thorough and Successful College Preparation 
105 Stockton Street, Princeton, New Jersey 


PEDDIE 








Emphasis on preparation 
for College Entrance Board 


Examinations. Boys from 
30 states. Graduates in 26 colleges. 15 modern 
buildings. 60 acres. Athletics for every boy. Six 
Forms including two grammar grades. 60th year. 


Box 9X, Hightstown, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND—Boys 


Allen-Chalmers 


A Country School for Boys 
Military Regularity. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Thomas Chalmers, West Newton, Mass. 


Catalog. 








MANLIU S 


Saint John’s School Collet* prepare | 


Business course. Well ordered athletics. Junior 
School. Catalog. Address Box 189, Mantlius, N. Y. 


The STORM_ KING Setoor 


merty The STONE SCHOOL - Established 





A Progressive College Preparatory School. 50 Miles 
from New York. Attractive Outdoor Life. Catalog 


URY 


A Special Type of Boarding School. Sound Instruc- 





tion by the Tutorial Method. 
A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 
De Witt Clinton 33. 


A Boarding and Day School 
Prepares for College and Teehnieal Sehoe! 





ALVAN E. DUERR, Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 


JOHN B. HEBBERD, Cotton St., NEWTON, MA8S8. 





ier Children whose Progress has 

Three ecto Schools for Boys and Girt of + a 
requiring special instruction. For Catalog address: 
HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Director, Box F. Berwyn, Pa. 





THE BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL 
ward and mental defectives. No age limit. Phys- 
ical Culture. Manual training ro Fa branches. 
Open year round. Terms $75 per 

MR. and MRS. AUGUST A. BOLDT, Supt. 

New York, Binghamton, 114 Fairview Ave. 


The Woods’ School 
For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schoo's 
= BOYS |. LITTLE FOLKS 





180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. Individual in- 
struction. Experienced teachers. Happy home life 
Healthful location. Outdoor and water sports. 


acre estate. 
Alice Myers, Principal 
Tlazel G. cutlinetord Ass’t Principal 
HALIFAX, MASS. 


eFFREER SHOOL 


for Girls of Retarded Development 
Limited enrollment permits intimate care. 9 miles 
from Boston. Miss E. orse, Principal, 
1 Park Cirele. Arlington Heights, Mass. 











The SANATORIUM SCHOOL, Lansdowne, Pa. 
For treatment and instruction of physically de- 
fective and abnormal children. Special attention 
given birth - injuries, cerebral hemorrhage, speech 
disorders, paralysis -_ the child who is neither 
normal nor feeble mince 





Cla hy Minor Redd 


An ideal private home-school for nervous, hack- ‘ 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
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WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


“Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit”’’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely known institution, 
with twenty-five years’ success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
over fifteen thousand commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts before 
you enrollin any school. rite for our illus- 
trated Book, ‘“‘YOUR OPPORTUNITY” — 
for one-half the cost of mailing—four cents 
in stamps. 


Meyer Both Company 


Dept. of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave.,at 20th St., Dept.48, Chicago, I11. 























CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 

California Street San Francisco 

FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 17TH 
Professional and Teachers’ Course in the Fine 
and Applied Arts. Affiliated College of the 
University of California, Catalogue mailed on 
application. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 











GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 
Summer classes in New York 
June Ist to September 1x 
Summer Painting 
Classes on the Seashore at 
Point Pleasant, New Jersey 
July 1st to September 30th 
For catalog address 


Grand Central School of Art 
Grand Central Bidg., N.Y.C. 

















School of the 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


50th yea Boston, Mass. 
taowing, Painting, Modeling, Design, under master 
teachers. Scholarships at home and abroad, Illus- 
trated booklet. 


VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
131 Columbus Ave., Besten, Mass. 





Booklet. 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, 
mercial Art, Interior Decoration, Crafts, etc. 
Address E. H. WUERPEL, Director, Room 13 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis. H. 381 





Com- 





METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
MICHEL Jacoss, Director. 58 W. 57 Street, New York 
Author of ‘‘The Art of Color’ and ‘‘The Study of 
Color’. The school that specializes on COLOR 
INSTRUCTION, Life-Portrait-Poster-Costume De- 

sign-Interior Decoration 

Classes starting Monday, Sept. 14 


DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern —- taught for whole- 
sale, retail or home use. School open all Summer. 
Call or write for particulars. Established 1876. 
McDowell Dressmaking and Millinery Sehool. 
No Branches. 58 West 40th St., New York 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses. 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your 
Cwn House. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. O. Box 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass, 











Winter Term—S\st Year of 
The Art Students’ League 


The League offers a unique opportunity for instruc- 
tion in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture and the 
Graphic Arts. Run by students for students, it en- 
courages the development of new ideas and gives a 
well-rounded course of study. 

The following noted artists are instructors: 
Homer Boss Charles Locke 
George B. Bridgman Charles J. Martin 
William De Leftwich Dodge Kenneth Hayes Miller 
Frank Vincent DuMond Kimon Nicolaides 
Walter Jack Duncan Raymond P. R. Neilson 
Eugene C. Fitsch Joseph Pennell 
Anne Goldthwaite Boardman Robinson 
Fred W. Goudy yng — 


Richard F. Lahey Allen T 

Robert Laurent Witttan von oe 
Leo Lentelli Forbes Watso 

Hayley Lever oer 

Allen Lewis Max Weber 


Write for Catalog F. 


The ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE cf N. Y. 
215 West 57th St., New York 











NVESTIGATE before you decide. 
The only school of its kind. 
NEW YORK-PARIS-FLORENCE-LONDON 


N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Term opens Sept. 4 
Interior Architecture and Decoration, Costume 
and Stage Design, Advertising Illustration, 
Teachers’ Training, ‘‘Dynamic Symmetry”, 
Garden Design, Saturday and Special Courses. 
Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 


Che NEW YORK SCHCOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 MADISON AVE:NEW YORK 


SHERRILL WHITON, Director 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Fall Course Starts October 2 
Send for Catalog 41 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
Start any time—Catalog F-9 


























PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION IN 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


I. Four-year University course developing either 
the designer or merchant. II. Two-year course 
for designers. III. One-year course for mer- 
chants and salesmen, University credit Scholar- 
ships. Instruction by leading authorities and 
practitioners. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Washington Square New York 














NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


Felix Mahony, Pres. 
Interior Decoration. Costume, Commercial Poster & 
Textile Design. Illustration and Life, etc. Catalog. 
Connecticut Ave. and M St.. Washington, D. C. 


Re F RSKINE. schoo. 


Advanced Study for Wemea who are not in College 
Residence Houses. or Catalogue Address 
E EMIA E. MeCLINTO OCK, A. 
129 Beacon Street Boston, “Mass. 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Secretarial and Business Training. For Young 
Women. Resident and Day Students. One Year Course. 
Florence B. LaMoreaux, A.B., Mrs. Margaret V. 
Fowler, 315-17 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts 


BALLARD SECRETARIAL COURSE 
S C H O OL Established 53 years 


610Lex.Ave.at 53rd St.Central Branch Y.W.C.A. 











Register Now For 
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Endowed by Mary 


~~" 
>< 


Stokowski, 








William E. Walter, 














THE CURTIS 





The Endowment Makes Possible 
Rare Opportunities for Students of Talent 


} Second Year Begins Thursday, October 1, 1925 \ 


Full Courses—Practical, Theoretic, Academic—in All Branches \ 





A FACULTY OF 


MOsT DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS, INCLUDING 


Voice: Marcella Sembrich, Madame Charles Cahier, Emilio de Gogorza; 
Piano: Josef Hofmann, Wilhelm Bachaus, George Bovle, Wanda Landowska; 
Violin: Carl Flesch, Frank Gittelson, Emanuel Zetlin; Violoncello: Felix 


Salmond; Viola: Louis Bailly; Harp: 
Thaddeus Rich. 


Orchestra instruments taught by leading 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Eminent authorities in the theory, composition and academic departments. 
Numerous Scholarships, Full and Partial 
{ a 
Entrance Examinations, Week of September 21-26 


For catalogue and detailed information address 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


673 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Steinway Pianos Used 





OF MUSIC 


Louise Curtis Bok 





Carlos Salzedo; Orchestra; Leopold 


Jo: 
(?)-+~——_—— 


Executive Director 




























NED WAYBURN 


America’s foremost authority on 
dancing—the man who staged 

the best editions of the * ‘Follies”’ 

“Midnight Frolics’’ and over 
500 other successful Revues, Mu- 
sical Comedies and Vaudeville 
Acts—offers complete courses in 


All Types of Dancing for 
Stage and Social Affairs 


Private Lessons or Classes for Adults 
or Children. BEGINNERS, advanced 
pupils and professionals. Special 
Advanced Instruction for Teachers. 
Write for Booklet N, or callin personatthe 


NED WAYBURN 
Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 










(Except Sat. Eves. and Sundays.) Tel. Columbus 3500 





KATHARINE. GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training ‘for Educated Women 


Boston York Providence 





WHEN WRITING to the Schools or Camps listed 
in these pages, identify yourself as a reader 
of Vanity Fair. 


DENISHAWN 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
Special Fall Courses Begin Sept. 14th 
MABEL C, SHAWN, Manager, 327 W. 28th St., N.Y. 


LOS ANGELES BRANCH 
MaArjori£E Lyon, Manager, 932 S. Grand Ave. 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball Room 
**To Miss O'Neill I owe my ‘ieee 
Mrs. Vernon Casitl 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Sem Rhinelander 6770 


CHALIF scscct"voancinc 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 

**t admire your energy and work.’” ANNA PAVLOVA. 
Falland Winter Courses. Catalogon request. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 














AGNES BOONE 
School of the Dance 


Formerly Universities 
Leland Stanford and California. 
Teacher Denishawn School, N. Y. 
Classes in Dramatic,Classic, Interpretive 
Character and Ballet Dancing for pro- 
fessional and non-professional students. 
address The Secretary 











113 West 57th Street, New York City 











ILA D. KNOWLES 
School of Dancing 
Classes now forming 
Private Instruction 
New Address 
STEINWAY HALL 
113 W. 57th St., NewYork 











MIKHAIL MORDKIN’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Circle 8367 108 Central Park South New York 





EST. 1867 OF MUSIC,INC. 
Noted Faculty in all branches. Dormitories. Bertha 
Baur, Director. For catalogue address 

E. Howard, Registrar, Cincinnati, 0. 


Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Oral English Drama 
Character Education 


Analysis and Interpretation of Liter- 
ature, Voice, Diction. 


incinnati 








Costume and Scenic Design, Light- 


ing, Play Production, Modern Art 
Technique, Fully Equipped Little 
Theatre. 


Personal Culture, Individual Devel- 
opment and Balance, Psychology, 
Pedagogy, French (Yersin Method). 
Eighteenth year opens September 28. 
Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal 


Symphony Chambers, Boston 


(a ANI Iheatre 


Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
DRA OPE ELOCUTIO! 

















Hes D Brady SINGING and SCIENCE of putting songs 
He Miller over, Art . Stock Co. Appear- 
Sir Martin ances while learning develop Personality, 

ise Pow tial for any voca- 


P 
J Set trae tion inlite. Careers’ ted to Secretary, 2 W. 
. Vi s! ° 
Borers 72.St.cN-X. Ask for Catalog"; 








AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin _H. Sargent 
Acting Teaching Directing 
New Fall Class begins Oct. 

Also Dramatic Extension Courses in 
Co-operation with Columbia University 
Free catalog describing all courses 
Room 262-I, Carnegie Hall, New York 

















SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
Cultured eg on 
Lesson $2.00 


Entrance at 87th St., N. Y. 
Established 16 years 


Individual Instruction 
1050 Park Av 
Butterfield 6277 


The Schuster-Martin School of 
the Drama _ (Accredited) 


Summer Session. Dormitory. Our own Theatre. 
felen Schuster-Martin, Director. 
The Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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COLLEGE 
... through coupons — 


ROWING investments in | 

good bonds during the 
growing years of your boy or girl 
will provide the needed funds for 
college days. Bond investments, 
with interest reinvested, grow sur- 
prisingly over a period of years. 


We shall be glad to help you lay 
out a far-sighted investment pro- 
gram, and to recommend bonds | 
that will strengthen it. Our | 
ofices in 50 leading cities are | 
ready to help you. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 




















HE approach to the grounds is of utmost importance, and a 
smooth, compact, dustless, weedless road adds immeasurably to 
the attractiveness of the general picture. 
The ideal road is the Solvay treated road. Send for the 
Solvay Road Book, and see how easy it is to maintain perfect 
road surfaces. 
Tennis courts are wonderfully improved by Solvay—makes a fast, smooth, 
weedless surface, free from sun glare. 
Write for booklet No.1557 
The Solvay Process Company 


Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Department 
40 Rector Street, New York 































“| The HUMPHREY | 


[Radiantfire 
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Choice Reproductions of Early: 
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In addition to standard period models the Hum- 
phrey Radiantfire is available in special replicas of 
17th century English coal baskets. All designs are 
authentic — a perfect combination of old world 
artistry and the best form of modern gas heating. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas 
Company or dealer. Booklet upon request 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Beauty, comfort and property values far greater 
than the money cost, have been added to count- 
less old and new houses by installing in each 
an extra bathroom. 


No large amount of space is required. Anempty 
hall-end or a large clothes closet can be trans- 
formed at moderate expense into a bathroom 
modern, complete, convenient and charming. 
A broad range of Crane fixtures has been de- 


signed to economize room, yet provide faultless 
service. The Corwzth bath of cream-white en- 
amel on iron, pictured above, may be had in 
four lengths; the Nova lavatory in three sizes. 


Any responsible plumbing contractor will help 
you find a place for your extra bathroom and 
will supply Crane fixtures in styles and sizes 
to suit your taste and budget. Write for help- 
ful free color book on bathroom arrangement. 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrpv., LONDON 
C CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 


CRANE 


VALVES 
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One of the few cars about which it truthfully 
may be satd that nothing could be added to 
make it more acceptable to the owner. . . 





remarkably quiet that one in the driver’s 
seat might intelligibly converse in a 
whisper with other occupants of the car... 


And your pride and pleasure in your beauti- 
ful Willys-Knight Six will grow increasingly 


with the years. Its patented sleeve-valve 
engine does away with carbon troubles. 
There are no valves to grind. 


That is why it runs so smoothly, wears so 
everlastingly. That is why, instead of taper- 
ing off in engine efficiency, your 60 horse- 
power Willys-Knight Six gains in power and 
in performance with every mile. 


Six-cylinder models from $1845 to $2495, Four-cylinder models from $1295 to $1695. 
F.O.B. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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EDGEWORTH — dy the Master Craftsmen 


James Louis Giblin, for 
41 years a Gorham 
Master Craftsman, 
polishing an Edgeworth 


waile?. 


EDGEWORTH 
PATTERN 
Tea spoons 6 for $9.50 
Dessert knives 6 for 20.00 
Dessert forks 6 for 20.00 


| iad both hollow ware and flat ware, Edgeworth 

beautifully expresses the deft skill of Gorham’s 
Master Craftsmen. Time can affect neither the 
charm nor the permanence of such sterling. Your 
jeweler will gladly show you Edgeworth and 
other exquisite Gorham creations. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE NEW YORK 


cAMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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Warren Brewster Wins—And_ Loses 


A Tale in Which a Fifth Avenue Scandal is Somewhat Ruthlessly Exposed 


HE Quadrangle Club, in New York, 

has its clubhouse on Fifth Avenue. It 

is indubitably the smartest club in 
New York—and the most limited in mem- 
bership. Every candidate must come under 
the observation of the club’s members for 
three months, at the 
end of which time thev 
may be elected or black- 
balled. During this pro- 
bationary period they 
are permitted a limited 
use of the club. 

Most of the mem- 
bers are rich, idle, fash- 
jonable, and dowered 
with enough leisure to 
do almost anything in 
the world—provided it 
isn’t useful, Some of 
the older members, such 
as Hartsel, or Van 
Zandt for instance are 
actually in business, but 
the majority of them, 
like Warren Brewster, 
Dick Livingston, Rens- 
selaer Lee, Harry Perry 
and Vincent Cameron, 
make use of the placc 
merely to loaf life 
away—just as gentle- 
men should, 

These five form a 
little group which is 
seldom separated. They 
are a club within a club. 
Scarcely an afternoon 
but finds them buried 
in the deep chairs in 
ene corner of the read- 
ing room, or sitting around a table of 
bridge. 

“Dick,” said Warren Brewster one eve- 
ning, to Mr. Livingston, “do vou believe 
that clothes make the man?” 

Mr. Livingston smoked awhile in silence 
before answering, “No, except in extra- 
ordinary cases.” 

“What do you mean by extraordinary 
cases? ”? 

“Well,” Mr. Livingston replied, “you 
can’t walk down to the Bowery, or around 
the wharves, pick up the first bum you see, 
dress him up in expensive evening clothes, 
and put him down at a big dinner in New- 
port and expect him to carry himself off 
like a gentleman. It can’t be done.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” said Brewster, 
“I am a sociologist, a believer in education 
and environment. I will bet you that I can 
take a bum, and in three months time, have 








proverbial. 


quest is fully detailed. 


him ready to take his place in amy society. 
Futhermore, I’1l bet you five hundred dol- 
lars that I can bring my man—after three 
months time—into this club as a possible 
candidate and elect him to membership at 
the end of another three more!” 


STV 





Donald Preston’s success, with the fashionable women in New York society, was 
In this stirring little tale his first and most noteworthy amourous con- 
His “‘system’’—in charming the ladies—is also explained 


“And take him from the streets?” Dick 
asked. “Right! It’s a bet.” 

Three months after, Brewster brought in 
his man. Four of the five inseparables were 
sitting in the library. Brewster introduced 
his “bum” as Mr. Donald Preston. 

Dick Livingston found himself staring 
at the new-comer and listening to him with 
a critical ear. The man’s English was per- 
fect and he certainly carried himself like a 
gentleman. If Brewster had actually picked 
him from the streets, he had performed a 
miracle. Brewster caught Livingston’s eye, 
nodded and smiled as if a little pleased 
with himself. 

From that time on Donald Preston was a 
frequent visitor to the “Quad.” His popu- 
larity grew there by leaps and bounds. 
Everyone in the club seemed really to like 
him. He played a good game of bridge and 
a better game of golf. After the three proba- 


DRAWING BY HOGARTH JR. 


tionary months had passed Preston was elect- 
ed a member of the Quadrangle. That same 
night Livingston met Brewster and handed 
him his check. Brewster said it would help 
to cover some of the tailoring expenses in- 
volved in the wager. 

Then Mr. Donald 
Preston suddenly. dis- 
appeared! For two 
weeks he did not show 
up at the club. Neither, 
for that matter, did 
Mr. Warren Brewster. 
Then Brewster came to 
the club and Dick Liv- 
ingston asked him for 
the truth. 

“Dick,” he began, “I 
picked that man off the 
streets—found him in 
the back room of a 
“speak-easy” saloon. I 
took him to my apart- 
ment and clothed him. 
I bathed and shaved 
him. I found him a 
position with a respon- 
sible bank. I advanced 
him two thousand dol- 
lars. I did all this for 
him—and now he has 
done this unspeakable 
thing to me!” 

“What unspeakable 
thing? Has he stolen 
anything from you?” 

“Yes and no,” said 
Brewster, his eyes drop- 
ping to the floor. “I 
have been secretly un- 
easy since the very first 
night—the night she met him.” He paused 
for a moment as Dick Livingston sat up in 
his chair. ‘‘Dick,” he continued, “Preston 
has eloped with my sister! She fell insanely 
in love with him. All the women liked him. 
He fought her off, like a gentleman but she 
was too strong for him. She ended by sim- 
ply putting her arms around him, as a 
wrestler might, and dragging him off to 
some parson in Greenwich village. They 
are married and on their honeymoon!” 

“But how,” said Dick Livingston—how, 
in the Devil’s name, could he do it all— 
clubs, good clothes, good talk, good taste, 
good bridge, good golf, and then, finally, 
this secret and winning system with the 
ladies?” 

“Well,” Brewster replied, “he says he 
got all his dope from Vanity Fair.” 





Tuomas M. Retrrew 
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A Republic in. False-Face 


Republican Germany Is Precipitating Itself Anew into the Disaster of Monarchism 


N 1806 Prussia was humbled in the dust 
by Napoleon, Stung by the defeat, a new 
Germany carried its standards to victory 
in 1813 and in 1814, on the field of Waterloo, 
in 1815, and, finally to an extraordinary tri- 
umph in the Franco-Prussian War in 1870. 
Even during the World War, the early chapters 
were a record of victories that were acclaimed 
in every city and village of the Fatherland. 
How, then, could such military prestige, 
backed by such great courage and devotion, 
suddenly meet with the most crushing military 
defeat in history? The disaster was incompre- 
hensible, not merely to the deluded masses in 
Germany, but also to the inner circle: the 
oficial and military classes; even to the su- 
preme army command itself; for everybody in 
Germany had somehow come to believe in the 
delusions and lies of the moment. And then, 
suddenly, they stood dismayed in the graveyard 
of their history as a dominant nation in the 
world’s affairs. 


THE FIRST REACTION 


HEN the Junker von Heydebrand, most 

Prussian of the Prussians, suddenly broke 
through the discipline of office and, in the first 
panic, cried aloud, for all men to hear, “We 
have been lied to and betrayed!” In Munich 
the writer of the present article heard almost 
the identical words from the mouth of an officer 
belonging to the nobility and holding one of 
the most important posts in the Bavarian Min- 
istry of War. This was the general reaction. 
No one had a good word to say for the princes 
of Germany—from the greatest down to the 
least—-who had succeeded in saving their own 
skins and sheltering their own sons, while the 
nation at large had suffered every calamity of 
starvation, wounds, and death. No one raised 
his voice in defense of the Emperor and the 
Crown Prince, both of whom had by that time 
fled to Holland. The thrones of the reigning 
houses of Germany toppled as if their supports 
had been secretly sawed away by demons work- 
ing in the earth. This was the mood of the 
first hour of terror. 

But soon business awakened from its lethargy 
and the utilitarian optimism of a commercial 
and acquisitive civilization yawned and stretched, 
and rubbed its eyes. After all, was this com- 
plete capitulation to Fate necessary? Why ad- 


By MAXIMILIAN HARDEN 


mit that the nation had been lied to and be- 
trayed, the prestige of the German ruling 
houses destroyed, and their administrative 
achievements proved worthless? Of course, no 
one could hope, for decades to come, to sce 
the old order return in its “undisciplined im- 
pudence of dynasty,” and with its old hierarchy 
of caste. But a new set of dogmas was speedily 
concocted and a new plan of action mapped out. 
Its propaganda ran about as follows: Germany 
was completely guiltless of a war fought by her 
in self-defense. She had fought a victorious 
fight, but was robbed of complete and final 
triumph by a thrust in the back from Jews, 
Socialists, aliens, and other stay-at-homes and 
traitors, who were betrayed by the glitter of 
Wilson’s fourteen points into making a treach- 
erous Carthaginian peace. Neither Germany’s 
princes nor officials nor generals were ever in 
the wrong. Their honor was as unsmirched as 
that of Lohengrin when he first stepped out of 
the barge conveyed by the swan, 

If this balderdash could only get itself ac- 
cepted, the road would eventually be cleared 
for a new nationalistic and monarchistic ré- 
gime. 

That it was believed can be explained only 
by the peculiar credulity of the German masses, 
who during the four years of the war had al- 
lowed themselves to be fed on the most im- 
possible fables, and had remained in complete 
ignorance of every detail, from the first disaster 
of the Marne to the growing war strength of 
America, cherishing their fatuous certainty of 
victory until the very last second, 


POST-WAR PROPAGANDA 


HE mest important bit of propaganda, and 

that most frequently employed, was the 
yarn about America’s falling out of step with 
the Allies. This story was cleverly exploited 
by the Nationalists. “The greatest world 
power,” so they said, “has turned with disgust 
from the dastardly Treaty of Versailles. She 
has unmasked the pretensions of the Allies, es- 
pecially France, and has transferred her sym- 
pathy to us.” Finally Von Hindenburg made 
a public statement to the effect that he had 
learned from many correspondents in the 
United States that America regretted deeply 
having been lured into the war against Ger- 
many, which country she now realized had been 


not only entirely guiltless, but also the most 
able of the warring nations. 

Such dangerous rumors gained credence the 
more easily, as Lloyd George, appalled by the 
growing menace of France on the continent, 
suddenly turned against his formerally (Noone 
paid any attention to the fact that, at the time, 
Lloyd George was a political bankrupt and 
could not in any sense be identified with the 
British Empire). Then the slogan was, “Rus- 
sia, America, England, have broken away from 
the alliance!” After a while it ran, “The whole 
world, with the exception of France and her 
satellites, is now convinced of the righteousness 
of our cause.” Other influences contributed to 
the growing strength of the Nationalists; fear 
of the Bolsheviki, who had tried to establish 
themselves in Berlin and in Munich; then the 
fact that in Moscow, Turkey, Hungary, Italy, 
Bulgaria, and Spain, flourishing dictatorships 
had been established seemed to cast an imputa- 
tion of weakness on democracy as a whole and 
to prove that it was nothing but a will e’ the 
wisp to lead a disappointed people into the bog. 
Added to this, the first Republican government 
was feeble and blundering. Corruption was 
widespread. Above all, the legend of world 
domination was still rife. 


THE MONARCHIST LEANING 


HE aging and the old prefer any kind of 

old régime, simply because it is old and 
because they were young under it, too young to 
remember its failings—“the good old times,” 
are they not a thousand times better than any 
kind of today, no-matter how prettily the 
present may be furbished and embellished? 
Furthermore, to mobilize the men of the older 
generation for nationalism and monarchy was 
bound to be far from difficult, since, under the 
new régime, they had really lost all the lux- 
uries of life and existed in many cases in dire 
need. Social rank, privilege, power, fortune, 
they had lost them all. It is clear enough that 
a man who has been accustomed to being re- 
spectfully saluted as Colonel, who has ruled 
with all but unlimited power over three thou- 
sand men, who has had two orderlies, two ser- 
vice horses, and a bright-colored coat with 
gold braid and various decorations, and who 
now plods up and down the street on foot, 
Wears a twice-turned tweed suit, and earns a 
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A Republic in. False-Face 


Republican Germany Is Precipitating Itself Anew into the Disaster of Monarchism 


N 1806 Prussia was humbled in the dust 
by Napoleon, Stung by the defeat, a new 
Germany carried its standards to victory 
in 1813 and in 1814, on the field of Waterloo, 
in 1815, and, finally to an extraordinary tri- 
umph in the Franco-Prussian War in 1870. 
Even during the World War, the early chapters 
were a record of victories that were acclaimed 
in every city and village of the Fatherland. 
How, then, could such military prestige, 
backed by such great courage and devotion, 
suddenly meet with the most crushing military 
defeat in history? The disaster was incompre- 
hensible, not merely to the deluded masses in 
Germany, but also to the inner circle: the 
oficial and military classes; even to the su- 
preme army command itself; for everybody in 
Germany had somehow come to believe in the 
delusions and lies of the moment. And then, 
suddenly, they stood dismayed in the graveyard 
of their history as a dominant nation in the 
world’s affairs, 


THE FIRST REACTION 


HEN the Junker von Heydebrand, most 

Prussian of the Prussians, suddenly broke 
through the discipline of office and, in the first 
panic, cried aloud, for all men to hear, “We 
have been lied to and betrayed!” In Munich 
the writer of the present article heard almost 
the identical words from the mouth of an officer 
belonging to the nobility and holding one of 
the most important posts in the Bavarian Min- 
istry of War. This was the general reaction. 
No one had a good word to say for the princes 
of Germany—from the greatest down to the 
least—-who had succeeded in saving their own 
skins and sheltering their own sons, while the 
nation at large had suffered every calamity of 
starvation, wounds, and death. No one raised 
his voice in defense of the Emperor and the 
Crown Prince, both of whom had by that time 
fled to Holland. The thrones of the reigning 
houses of Germany toppled as if their supports 
had been secretly sawed away by demons work- 
ing in the earth. This was the mood of the 
first hour of terror. 

But soon business awakened from its lethargy 
and the utilitarian optimism of a commercial 
and acquisitive civilization yawned and stretched, 
and rubbed its eyes. After all, was this com- 
plete capitulation to Fate necessary? Why ad- 


By MAXIMILIAN HARDEN 


mit that the nation had been lied to and be- 
trayed, the prestige of the German ruling 
houses destroyed, and their administrative 
achievements proved worthless? Of course, no 
one could hope, for decades to come, to sce 
the old order return in its “undisciplined im- 
pudence of dynasty,” and with its old hierarchy 
of caste. But a new set of dogmas was speedily 
concocted and a new plan of action mapped out. 
Its propaganda ran about as follows: Germany 
was completely guiltless of a war fought by her 
in self-defense. She had fought a victorious 
fight, but was robbed of complete and final 
triumph by a thrust in the back from Jews, 
Socialists, aliens, and other stay-at-homes and 
traitors, who were betrayed by the glitter of 
Wilson’s fourteen points into making a treach- 
erous Carthaginian peace. Neither Germany’s 
princes nor officials nor generals were ever in 
the wrong. Their honor was as unsmirched as 
that of Lohengrin when he first stepped out of 
the barge conveyed by the swan, 

If this balderdash could only get itself ac- 
cepted, the road would eventually be cleared 
for a new nationalistic and monarchistic ré- 
gime, 

That it was believed can be explained only 
by the peculiar credulity of the German masses, 
who during the four years of the war had al- 
lowed themselves to be fed on the most im- 
possible fables, and had remained in complete 
ignorance of every detail, from the first disaster 
of the Marne to the growing war strength of 
America, cherishing their fatuous certainty of 
victory until the very last second. 


POST-WAR PROPAGANDA 


HE mest important bit of propaganda, and 

that most frequently employed, was the 
yarn about America’s falling out of step with 
the Allies. ‘This story was cleverly exploited 
by the Nationalists. “The greatest world 
power,” so they said, “has turned with disgust 
from the dastardly Treaty of Versailles. She 
has unmasked the pretensions of the Allies, es- 
pecially France, and has transferred her sym- 
pathy to us.” Finally Von Hindenburg made 
a public statement to the effect that he had 
learned from many correspondents in the 
United States that America regretted deeply 
having been lured into the war against Ger- 
many, which country she now realized had been 


not only entirely guiltless, but also the most 
able of the warring nations. 

Such dangerous rumors gained credence the 
more easily, as Lloyd George, appalled by the 
growing menace of France on the continent, 
suddenly turned against his formerally (Noone 
paid any attention to the fact that, at the time, 
Lloyd George was a political bankrupt and 
could not in any sense be identified with the 
British Empire). Then the slogan was, “Rus- 
sia, America, England, have broken away from 
the alliance!” After a while it ran, “The whole 
world, with the exception of France and her 
satellites, is now convinced of the righteousness 
of our cause.” Other influences contributed to 
the growing strength of the Nationalists; fear 
of the Bolsheviki, who had tried to establish 
themselves in Berlin and in Munich; then the 
fact that in Moscow, Turkey, Hungary, Italy, 
Bulgaria, and Spain, flourishing dictatorships 
had been established seemed to cast an imputa- 
tion of weakness on democracy as a whole and 
to prove that it was nothing but a will e’ the 
wisp to lead a disappointed people into the bog. 
Added to this, the first Republican government 
was feeble and blundering. Corruption was 
widespread, Above all, the legend of world 
domination was still rife. 


THE MONARCHIST LEANING 


HE aging and the old prefer any kind of 

old régime, simply because it is old and 
because they were young under it, too young to 
remember its failings—‘“‘the good old times,” 
are they not a thousand times better than any 
kind of today, no-matter how prettily the 
present may be furbished and embellished? 
Furthermore, to mobilize the men of the older 
generation for nationalism and monarchy was 
bound to be far from difficult, since, under the 
new régime, they had really lost all the lux- 
uries of life and existed in many cases in dire 
need. Social rank, privilege, power, fortune, 
they had lost them all. It is clear enough that 
a man who has been accustomed to being re- 
spectfully saluted as Colonel, who has ruled 
with all but unlimited power over three thou- 
sand men, who has had two orderlies, two ser- 
vice horses, and a bright-colored coat with 
gold braid and various decorations, and who 
now plods up and down the street on foot, 
Wears a twice-turned tweed suit, and earns a 
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paltry commission by selling insurance, will 
not hesitate to proclaim that the new republic, 
any republic, in fact, is an accursed institution, 
that the statesmen who are responsible for it 
are a band of thieves, and that only a speedy 
return to a military monarchy can restore peace 
and prosperity to the nation. 

And it must be remembered that multitudes 
of officials and military leaders were thus 
stripped, and plunged, almost overnight, into 
the humdrum existence of the proletarian. 


GERMAN YOUTH TODAY 


O WIN the youth of the land was far more 

difficult. It was to be expected that the 
young, as a natural protest to the nationalistic 
megalomania, with its train of misery and self- 
deception, should have framed for themselves 
some sort of humane and international ideals 
of world politics. As a matter of fact, the son of 
many a conservative and pious parson became a 
veritable stormy petrel of the revolution, while 
the son of many a hard-headed atheist plunged 
into the depths of mysticism. The German 
youth of today shows in many ways a noble 
seriousness and a fine zeal. In some districts, 
particularly the Catholic ones, the widespread 
“youth” movement has brought about a renais- 
sance of humanism and internationalism. Never- 
theless, by an overwhelming majority, the 
younger generation is anti-republican and anti- 
democratic. Not to have made the Kaiser eat 
the broth which he started to brew and sign a 
humiliating treaty before his abdication, has 
proved to be an irretrievable and cestly error; 
for, to German youths, the Kaiser has become 
a veritable symbol of the “victorious main- 
tenance of German thought against a world of 
enemies”—whereas, in reality, he is merely the 
symbol of the unforgivable wasting of what 
was best in German life and thought and tra- 
dition. Since every parson, teacher, and pro- 
fessor is a staunch nationalist, and since most 
of them distinguished themselves during the 
war by evolving the intellectual sophistries 
which were calculated to arouse enthusiasm for 
the Hohenzollern régime, it has been compara- 
tively easy for them to lure youths onto the 
side of the nationalists, with their poisoned baits 
of casuistry. 


THE BENT TWIG 


AY after day, the rising generation has 

heard in churches, in schools, and from 
their parents’ lips that they had been so wisely 
ruled by the Hohenzollerns that the entire 
world had enviously risen to destroy them. 

The student was taught that not until the 
Hohenzollerns came from Frankenland, from 
their castle and country of Nuremberg, was the 
foundation laid for the power and prestige of, 
first, the Kingdom of Prussia and finally of the 
united German Empire. The strong army, the 
clean-cut, strict administration, the inflexible 
objective adjustment of every legal difference, 
the flourishing economic state, the social re- 
forms, from the creation and maintenance of 
hospitals and orphan asylums to the insurance 
of workers against old age, accident and sick- 
ness, al] these things, together with the further- 
ing of art and science, were the achievements 
of the Hohenzollerns and for these the nation 
owed them unlimited gratitude. 

The duty of the young was to prepare 


themselves to reinstate this noble dynasty and, 
with it, restore to the Fatherland its former 
power and prestige. They must begin by crush- 
ing all profiteers, pacifists, internationalists, and 
revolutionists. Since Jews are usually inter- 
nationalists, naturally the muddy stream of 
anti-Semitism swelled the popular current. The 
Jewish problem in Germany is quite different 
from that in other countries. The }*wish pop- 
ulation of Germany does not amount to even 
one per cent of the whole, and is altogether out 
of proportion to the number of Jews domi- 
nating finance, the press, commerce, the bar, 
science (particularly medicine), the theatre, 
the moving picture, and other branches of in- 
dustry and art. In the new Germany, it hap- 
pens that certain Jews are the most notable 
personalities. Such men as Professor Ehrlich 
(Salvarsan—‘‘606”), Haber (artificial fertilizer 
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MAXIMILIAN HARDEN 
The famous editor who had come to be 
recognized as the publisher most feared by 


Kaiserism. Through the columns of his 
weekly “Die Zukunft’’ he proved also to be 
as dangerous a critic of the new republic as 
he was of the old régime. Under the first 
republic, Harden was all but assassinated 


and poison gas), Einstein (relativity), Bor- 
chardt (the surgeon who was called by Lenin 
and who saved the present writer’s life by an 
operation on the head after an attempted as- 
sassination), Wasserman (syphilis tests), Gun- 
dolf (the historian of world literature), Bonn 
(sociologist; adjutant of Count Von Bernstorff 
in Washington), Rathenau (General Electric 
Company), Fuerstenberg (Commerce Corpora- 
tion of Berlin), Ballin (Hamburg American 
Line), the bankers Warburg, Schwabach, Salo- 
monsohn (Disconto Company), Liebermann 
(painter), Reinhardt (unparalleled genius of 
the theatre), Lubitsch (film director), the 
socialist leaders Eisner, Hauser, Levine, Mueh- 
sam, Toller; and that almost genial rebel, Rosa 
Luxemburg, are only a few among the best 
known of them. Through the stupidity of the 
Simili revolution, a great many important posts 
were filled with Jews who were not particularly 
brilliant or accomplished; so that a springtide 
of anti-Semitism resulted which overflowed all 
barriers of decency and stirred up a mad and 
murderous hatred. 

So it came about, from these various causes, 
that the young men of Germany permitted 
themselves to be secretly trained by military 
oficers of the old régime. Any number of 
“Vaterlaendische Verbande” (patriotic socie- 
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ties) were formed. Their names were mostly 
borrowed from Germany’s romantic age, they 
were called the Siegfried, the Roland, the 
Viking, the Wotan, the Steel Helmet, and 
forth. Their aim—the purification of Ger. 
many in preparation for a nationalistic and 
monarchistic revival. Their methods were 
largely the ignoble ones of expediency. They 
showed but little willingness to undergo again 
the sacrifices which had proved so futile during 
the war, 

The republic failed utterly to oppose this 
movement. It took no stand, it did nothing to 
point out the monstrous mistakes of Kaiserism 
and to show up the Hohenzollerns in their true 
light (although the much-referred to “family 
morals” would provide ample material for an 
essay on decay). It did not give birth to a 
single new thought; it did not proclaim a 
single new ideal. It did not awaken enthusiasm 
anywhere. It contented itself with whining 
about the cruelty of the enemy and urged 
obedience to “law and order” without stopping 
to consider that for wailing and exhorting, a 
military monarchy is far more effective than 
a republic. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor leads the comfort- 
able life of a country gentleman in Holland 
and receives constant tributes of esteem from 
the Fatherland. The Crown Prince has been 
allowed to return. Wherever he exhibits him- 
self in public, he is loudly acclaimed. Anyone 
who attempts to impugn Kaiserism is boycotted 
by the press. Should anyone venture to talk 
against it in parliament, he would be drowned 
out. And the man who was Field Marshal of 
the Imperial Army is now President of the 
German Republic. 

There is not the slightest probability that 
the Workers, in spite of their socialistic lean- 
ings, will put up any strong fight against the 
restoration of the monarchy, for they have 
been deceived by their leaders; and the republic 
has proved a bitter disillusionment. And the 
standing army of the republic is officered by 
men of the old régime,—the burglar in the 
role of policeman. 


THE POSSIBILITIES 


HE situation as it stands, then, is this: 

Germany has a republic in name only, 
completely under the domination of the old, 
nationalistic and monarchistic party. To Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg, president of the 
so-called republic, they look to lift the splen- 
dor of the German Empire out of the mud. If 
this old militarist, bowed down to as if he were 
a graven image, should be unable to work the 
miracle expected of him, what would happen? 
An attempt to restore the Hohenzollerns, in the 
teeth of the opposition of the Allies? Hardly 
likely. A proletarian revolution? The German 
temperament is fundamentally too conservative 
for that. The only real remedy, of course, 
would be a right-about-face, a renunciation of 
the old disastrous militarist conceptions of the 
function of the state in general, and the Ger- 
man state in particular, and an honest trial of a 
true, not a sham, republic, a republic which 
will realize that the days of war and aggression 
are over. The German naturally loves con- 
structive work, The only struggle today that 
will yield him great and certain returns is the 
struggle to bring about as quickly as possible a 
democratic united states of Germany. 
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AT TWENTY 


The toy window has 
given place to the 
gown shop, where 
the débutante enters a 
foamy world of chif- 
fon, where seas are 
made of satin, and 
whole cities of silver 
lace. The eyes con- 
tinue longing but the 
longed-for object of her 
passion has changed 





AT FIFTY 
Now the necessities of life assert 
themselves! A sturdier era dawns, 
and the matron probes with a loving 
eye the Macedoine of fruit and the 
bouncing broccoli of the delicatessen 


















AT TEN YEARS 


To the little girl, attracted by the 
gaudy toys in a shop window, a 
whole world lies enchanted between 
the fairy walls of a doll’s garden. 
As she grows older, the toy window 
melts into other windows, but her 
eyes—at whatever age—never cease 
from longing 


Window-Shopping | But, the vapors of 


A Girl Goes Longing 
Down the Path 


of Life 


Sketches by STO 





AT THIRTY-FIVE 


first youth are suc- 
ceeded by a colder 
[ craving, best satisfied 
by the outrageous 
glitter of gems. For 
every woman’s heart 
is an uncut ruby, and 
she tarries longest be- 
fore the window 
ablaze with tiny 
hearts like her own 
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AT SEVENTY 
And then, as life tapers to its eve- 
ning, its path is eased by soothing 
syrups, and by liquid salves. To 
Grandmother, pills are pearls and the 
little mustard plasters angels’ garb 




















VANITY FAIR 


As Easy as Rolling Off a Travelogue 
The Plaint of a Scribe Who Came Back From Abroad Without Any Copy 


ACK in New York after many Mid- 

summer wecks spent idly roaming the 

pleasant places of France and Italy, 
back after a revel of turquoise lakes, crépes 
suzette, nightingales, hatpools, green lizards, 
rates of exchange, aperitifs, Raquel Meller 
et al, | sit down at home amid my memorics 
and face with dismay the fact that I cannot 
write a travel article. I am not an Isaac F. 
Marcosson. I am not even a Clayton Hamilton. 
I simply cannot do it. 

If, on the day when I came wandering into 
Rome, I had been a Marcosson, I would have 
telephoned Mussolini and said: “Mussolini, 
what are you doing for lunch?” And, what 
with a few generai generalizations about the 
Fascisti and a note or two negligently scribbled 
on the back of the menu card, the thing would 
have been done. 

Instead, I knew that F. P. A. was in Rome, 
so I telephoned Aim, Wherefore the luncheon 
was both tasty and hilarious. But there was 
no copy in it. 


R I might have come back in the grand 

manner of Professor Hamilton to dis- 
concert the miserable stay-at-homes by asking 
loftily: ““Have you ever stood bareheaded in 
the nave at Amiens? Have you ever climbed 
to the Acropolis by moonlight? Have you 
ever walked with whispers into the hashed 
presence of the Ferrara Madonna of Bellini?” 
I am not sure but I believe that at this point 
the stay-at-homes are supposed to say “No” 
and burst into tears of chagrin and humilia- 
tion. I fancy that I, too, might attempt this 
crushing technique for in my feebler mo- 
ments I have done quite a bit of sight-seeing. 
But unfortunately it is always the undistin- 
guished adventure of some unpremeditated day 
in a spot unmarked in any guide book which 
haunts me longest in the after years. And even 
when I do set my reluctant feet in some beaten 
path, something invariably goes wrong. I have 
great sympathy for my good neighbor, Percy 
Hammond who did his best this Summer to 
follow the Clayton Hamilton standard by 
proceeding bareheaded to the Coliseum in 
the moonlight. But even as he stood where 
Caesar stood, even as his thoughts mutely sum- 
moned all the ghosts of the grandeur that was 
Rome, the voice that broke the stillness was no 
voice of the past but the shrill and anxious 
clamor of a fellow tourist crying out of the 
shadowy corridor: “Wo ist Heinie? Wo ist 
Heinie?” 

1 think I will remember longest a casual, 
unhistoric day spent in a villa perched on the 
hills in Chianti, half way between Florence 
and Sienna, the bustling, pleasant country home 
of the Marquesa Viviani della Robbia, where 
the tenant farmers till the sloping fields and 
tread the incomparable grapes much as they 
have done since the Etruscan days when Rome 
was not. The great cool casks of Chianti, each 
taller than a man and standing row on row 
in the chill caves beneath the house, the olive 
trees drooping sleepy in the afternoon sun, the 
wise old tortoise who, the gardener swears, 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


once looked upon Napoleon as he rode by— 
these blurred and blended into a background 
for the fair daughter of the house whose face 
is a composite of the portraits of all the lovely 
ladies in the Uffizi Gallery. 

And taught in her childhood by an Ameri- 
can governess, it was a startling thing to find 
that to this Italian’ girl, America was as ro- 
mantic and haze-hung a vista as Italy might be 
for you or for me, that the tales of it were as 
glamorous to her as all the legends of Italy 
could be to us and that to her ears there was all 
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ioe, PARIS 
CRITIC VISITS PARIS 


An exclusive snapshot of the exclusive 

boulevardeur, Alexander Woollcott, shown 

heartening himself with Graves Supérieure 

avec Eau de Seltz on the terrasse of a fash- 

ionable Café along the Champs-Elysées 

during the second and third acts of Eva 
Le Galliene’s Jehanne d’Arc 


the music and the mystery in such a word as 
Indiana, say, as we hear in the name of Vallom- 
brosa. She subscribed faithfully to the Ladies 
Home Journal, bought all the records of Irving 
Berlin’s tunes and would not let us go till we 
had taught her how to shoot craps and ex- 
plained why, when it became vitally important 
for us to throw a four, we knelt and called 
aloud upon a strange patron saint whom we ad- 
dressed familiarly as “Piccolo Giuseppe”. 

I would not give up the pleasant memory of 
such a day for all the madonnas in Florence, 
for all the naves from, Amiens to Milan. And 
even when, mindful of my trade and the need 
of enlarging experiences, I do deliberately seek 
a great occasion, something always goes wrong. 
Consider how unutterably wrong things went 
this Summer when I journeyed to Rome to at- 
tend the beatification services in St. Peter’s. 

That mishap befell on that afternoon in 
June when all Christendom seemed come to 
Rome for the beatification of Bernadette, the 


little peasant re/igieuse who years ago came 
wide-eyed from the woods at Lourdes to tel! 
the tale of a vision which has since made that 
spot a shrine for the halt and the blind from 
the four corners of the earth. Now, on the 
long road to sainthood, Bernadette had reached 
the stage of beatification. Wherefore, beneath 
a relentless sun, the faithful in unnumbered 
thousands waited at the door for admission to 
St. Peter’s. 

Proud neighbors of Bernadette’s from the 
Pyrenee foothills, priests from Martinique and 
Indo-China, grand Spanish matrons in their 
mantillas and pious pilgrims from Quebec— 
these milled in the shadeless square. And deep 
embedded in the mass were three would-be 
onlookers from New York—F. P. A., Mrs, 
F, P. A. and your humble servant. We had 
been wedged in that slow-moving multitude 
for more than an hour and were wondering 
sinfully how pleasant the swimming was at 
Great Neck that afternoon, when we chanced 
to examine our damp, firm-clutched cards of 
admission and read with sinking hearts that 
only those might enter the great portal who 
were appropriately clad in black. This was 
dire news for three frolicsome young things 
in fairly white tennis flannels. 


UT “returning were as tedious as go o’er.” 

It would take less time, ruffle fewer tempers 
and break fewer ribs to go on to the door and 
be thrown out than to turn and try to fight 
our way back through the crowd which now 
stretched as far as the eye could see. Yet when 
at last the tide of the crowd did deposit us on 
the threshold of St. Peter’s we might have been 
clad in gaudy bathing suits and still been 
swept helpless past the oblivious guards into 
the great, cool, waiting basilica. 

It was all astir with the festivity of prepara- 
tion, incomparably gay with immense panels of 
scarlet flung from the highest points of the 
pillars to the floor. There was the hubbub of 
scurrying thousands as the spectators were shown 
to their seats, ours being on long wooden 
benches placed for the occasion in the transept. 
These were of such height that by standing 
up on them we could see the long aisle where 
soon the great procession would file by on its 
way to the high altar. So many stood up in 
this wise that soon there was just such a hum of 
“Down in front, down in front” as you might 
hear at any Army and Navy game. Unfortu- 
nately the Italians, in their foolish way, say 
“giv”? when they mean “down” and as they 
pronounce this in their own odd fashion, it 
was a chorus of “Jew, Jew, Jew” that we heard 
on all sides of us. This embarrassed F. P. A. 
considerably. He could vent his feelings only 
by muttering under his breath “So’s your old 
man.” 

Then, with the Swiss guards in all their up- 
holstery clearing the transept aisle of the final 
stragglers and with the royal troops forming 
the wall of the lane along which the procession 
was to come, the trumpets sounded and the 
great spectacle began. With thunders from the 

(Continued on page 92) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY CARLO LEONETT! 


ASYA KASS 
This sombre beauty, after 
dancing briefly last season 
in an unsuccessful play, 


LILLIAN POWELL 
Apupil of Ruth St. Denis, 
Miss Powell is now 
dancing in California 


nsept. “The Flame of Love,’ following a _ successful 
ae is now one of the army appearance in one of 
nding of Tondeleyos in one of those miniature ballets 
the ‘WhiteCargo”’ troupes of the picture palaces 


ELENYA KOSKI 


A dancer gifted in the colourful inter- 
pretation of Oriental moods which, 
from the glitter of swords flashing 
in the sunlight, change swiftly to the 
pale languor of an Eastern moon 





MARIA-CHERER-BEKEFI 
Formerly a dancer in the Imperial 
Ballet in Petrograd, and a niece of 
Alfred Bekefi, veteran dancing in- 
structor in that city. Miss Bekefi 

appeared last in ‘‘The Miracle’ 


ming 


sion A Foreign Aspect of the Dance World Hereabouts 


A Group of Exotic Dancers Now Appearing in America 
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VANITY FAIR 


America’s Classic Murder 


Professor Webster, of Harvard, Makes a Final Settlement with Dr. Parkman 


By EDMUND PEARSON (The First of a Series of Murder Stories by Mr. Pearson) 


R. PARKMAN was walking—rapidly, 

as usual—through the streets of Boston, 

on his way to keep an appointment. 
His lean figure, in a black frock coat and 
trousers, would have made 
him noticeable, even if his 
peculiar countenance had 
not attracted attention by it- 
self. Boys pointed him out 
to other boys. “There goes 
Dr. Parkman!”’—and women 
who passed him on_ the 
street went home and told 
their families that they had 
seen “Chin.” The doctor 
had a protruding lower jaw, 
and his mouth was fitted 
with some conspicuous false 
teeth. That chin was not 
meaningless; he was a de- 
termined man, on his way 
to put an end to a long 
drawn out and _ vexatious 
business affair. Plainly there 
was going to be trouble for 
some one in the vicinity. 


Professor 


R. PARKMAN was always in a hurry, 

and today he was in more of a hurry 
than ever. He had been at the Merchants’ 
Bank on State Street, and he had been on 
various errands. He bought a lettuce for his 
invalid daughter, and left it in a bag at Hol- 
land’s grocery at the corner of Blossom and 
Vine Streets, to which he said he would soon 
return for it. Then he pushed on to his 
appointment, at half-past one, at the Medical 
College. He must get this business over, and 
return promptly to his dinner at half-past 
two,—for this was the year 1849, when gentle- 
men dined early in the afternoon. He hoped 
that today Professor Webster would really do 
something to settle this infernal debt and cease 
putting him off with evasions, excuses, and 
all manner of subterfuges. 

Professor Webster! The name was enough 
to make Dr. Parkman snarl. This was a man 
who held a lectureship in a Medical College 
built on land which he—Dr. Parkman—had 
provided. The Parkman Chair of Anatomy in 
the College—occupied by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes—was named in Dr. Parkman’s honor, 
as acknowledgement of the gift. And here was 
Webster, who was twice a Professor, since he 
was also Erving Professor of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy at Harvard, and yet was nothing 
but a defaulting, dishonorable debtor! Dr. 
Parkman had told him as much to his face, and 
to make sure that the Professor should be in no 
doubt about it, had sent him a message to the 
same effect both within a week. 

Dr. Parkman had cause to be indignant. 
Professor Webster, who had quickly run 
through the fortune he inherited from his 
father, liked to live well and to entertain his 
friends. Even in Cambridge, and at that date, 
it was not easy to do this—and incidentally to 
support a wife and three daughters—on the 
$1200 a year which the University paid him, 





THE MURDERER 


Webster of 
M.A. and M.D., 
American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, of the London Geological 
Society, and other learned bodies 


plus the receipts from the sale of tickets for 
his lectures at the Medical College. Seven 
vears earlier Parkman had lent Webster $400, 
taking a note secured by the mortgage of some 
personal property. In 1847, 
when the loan was not fully 
repaid, Dr. Parkman had 
been one of a group of men 
to lend the Professor a 
larger sum, taking this time 
a note for $2,432, secured 
by a mortgage of all Web- 
ster’s personal property, in- 
cluding his household fur- 
niture and his cabinet of 
minerals. The next year, 
Professor Webster, still em- 
barassed for lack of money, 
went to Dr. Parkman’s 
brother-in-law, Robert G. 
Shaw, told a pathetic tale of 
sheriffs and attachments, 
and prevailed upon that gen- 
tleman to buy the cabinet of 
minerals for $1200,—omit- 
ting all mention of the fact 
that this collection was already in pawn to 
Dr. Parkman. The transaction happened to 
come out in conversation between the brothers- 
in-law, and Dr. Parkman was furious. 

“Those minerals are not his to sell,” he 
exclaimed; “I have a mortgage on them, If 
you don’t believe it, I can show it to you!” 


Harvard, 
Member of the 


HE doctor was prompt and punctilious, 

and he expected others to be like him. 
He began to pursue the professor for the debt. 
I do not know whether the story is true that 
he used to come to Webster’s lectures, sit in 
the front row, glare at the unhappy man, and 
confuse him by the sight of 
that prognathous jaw and 
those shining teeth. Web- 
ster, in the months to come, 
did all he could to repre- 
sent Parkman as an over- 
bearing and violent perse- 
cutor of a struggling scholar, 
and it may be that this was 
merely some of his corrob- 
orative detail. He furnished 
a great amount of corrobora- 
tive detail, once started, 
and some of it was like 
Pooh Bah’s description of 
the execution of Nanki Poo, 
everything added for the 
sake of artistic verisimili- 
tude. But Dr. Parkman cer- 
tainly moved upon another 
source of Webster’s income 
—the sale of lecture tickets 
—and after he had been 
fobbed off once more— 
threatened legal processes 
to get at this slender source 
of cash. On Monday night 
of this week he had called 
at the Medical College. 





THE VICTIM 


Dr. Parkman, otherwise known as 

“Chin,” for reasons which will be 

obvious from the above picture. A 

Bostonian, he had donated the land 
for the Medical College 


Here is the scene and the interview, as they 
were described by Littlefield, the janitor. 

“It was in Dr. Webster’s back private room, 
It was somewhat dark in that room .. , ] 
was helping Dr. Webster, who had three or 
four candles burning. The Doctor stood at a 
table, looking at a chemical book, and ap- 
peared to be reading;—his back toward the 
door. I stood by the stove, stirring some water, 
in which a solution was to be made. I never 
heard a footstep; but the first I saw, Dr, 
Parkman came into the back room ... Dr, 
Webster looked ’round, and appeared surprised 
to see him enter so suddenly. The first words 
he said were, “Dr, Webster, are you ready 
for me tonight?” Dr. Parkman spoke quick 
and loud. Dr. Webster made answer, “No | 
am not ready, tonight, Doctor.” Dr. Parkman 
said something else . . . He either accused 
Dr. Webster of selling something that had been 
mortgaged before . . . or something like that, 
He took some papers out of his pocket. Dr, 
Webster said, “I was not aware of it.” Dr, 
Parkman said, “It is so, and you know it.” 
Dr. Webster told him, “I will see you to- 
morrow, Doctor.” Dr. Parkman stood near the 
door; he put his hand up, and said, “Doctor, 
something must be accomplished tomorrow.” 
He then went out and it was the last time that 
I saw him in the building.” 


Li, eee however, was accomplished on 

the morrow toward settling the trouble 
between the two doctors, and this is four days 
later, Friday, November 23, in the week before 
Thanksgiving. An unlucky Friday for both 
men. Professor Webster has paid a sudden and 
rather mysterious call at Dr. Parkman’s house 
before nine o’clock this morning and made an 
appointment to see his creditor at the College 
at half-past one. Could a 
settlement be made at the 
College, near an anatomical 
theatre, and amid the “pieces 
of sour mortality”’—as Dick- 
ens afterwards described 
some of the furniture of the 
place—which could not be 
done at Dr. Parkman’s home? 
Evidently both men thought 
so, for here is Dr. Parkman 
hastening to the appoint- 
ment. It is quarter before 
two; he is seen near the 
building and going toward 
it. He enters—or so it is 
supposed—and then, nobody 
ever sees him again. 

What happened at the in- 
terview! Was the Professor 
“ready” for him this time? 
What took place in the 
laboratory while Dr. Holme 
was delivering one of his 
sprightly lectures on anat- 
omy in the room above? 
For months to come, every- 
body in America wondered, 

(Continued on page 88) 
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How The Sargasso Sea Came Into My Life 
The Diary of A Movie Star on a Very, Very Scientific Expedition With Dr. Deedy 


May 13, on board 
the §.S. “Antartic”. 


VER since I was 
born—a vingtaine 
of years ago, on 4 


leaking boat near Ausable 
Forks, upper New York 
State, my poor, crowded 
little life has been 
fraught with incident and 
peril, as all of you know 
“who have read my recent- 
~ — ly published book, “This 
Life and I,” on sale 
everywhere, and you real- 
ly must read it, dear 
Public, if you have not as 
yet done so. 

And so it just seems to 
fit in with the course of my passionate and 
elemental life that I should now be on board 
of aship going on a great Scientific Seaweed and 
Pelican Expedition to the Sargasso Sea. The 
green, crawling things of the tropical seas, their 
lichens and their fungi, have a pathos and wear- 
iness, that cries out in sympathy to mine. They 
crawl. I swoon. We are as one. The Sargasso 
is my lover, yes, my lover, with its enigmas, its 
dangers, its delights! It embraces me, I am 
engulfed, I strangle. It is my master... 
plus fort que moi. ... 

And yet . sometimes, as [ sit and watch 
the sky and the wide waters melting into the 
far horizon, I wonder. . . . Can even the 
Sargasso Sea tell me more than I already know 


of Life? 


a 
i 





LOIS (Genus 
spheniscidae) 
Miss Fillbeck has 
a live penguin on 
board which she is 
going to stuff in 
her spare time 


May 14. Still on 

Baard the “Antartic”. 

ELL, yesterday, dear Public, I was in a 

very gloomy mood, and there is no use 

my keeping this Diary tor you if I am going 

to be as gloomy as that, because then you will 

say, “Vera de Lamar! Why, she is just a 

gloomy person, and talks about things that none 

of us ordinary people can understand.” And I 

do not want you to say that, and so I am going 

to tell you about how I came to be on this Ex- 

pedition (and I did not mean that about the 

old Sargasso Sea being my lover, because you 

know that my personal life is an open book; but 

then | am a very sensitive girl and have queer 
fancies sometimes.) 

Revolting as publicity is to a film star of ms 
quict tastes I was a little afraid when Mr. Lucre 
(the President of our Astral Films for whom | 
work) asked me if I would like to go on this 
trip, that if I said “Yes,” people might think 
it was what we film artists call, in the funny 
jargon of our little world, “publicity.” I was 
afraid my dear friends over this great, wide 
land might think I was “showing off.” But 
Mr. Lucre said he thought it would be nice for 
me to go because it is an expedition to discover 
rare kinds of seaweed, and of course a great deal 
of prestige goes with that; so he spoke to 
Professor Deedy (in charge of the Expedition) 
who is something in the Zoological Gardens, 
and Professor Deedy said he would just love to 
have me as he had daughters of his own al- 


By VERA DE LAMAR 


though they were not going on the voyage; and 
of course, I can imagine (and I will share this 
thought with you, dear Public) that my pres- 
ence on his ship would get his expedition a lot 
of space in newspapers which it would never 
otherwise get. 

But, anyway, he and Mr. Lucre fixed it up 
between them, and since so many other philan- 
throphists had helped to finance the voyage, I, 
too, chipped in with a few paltry thousand, and 
it was all arranged. So Bernie Bloch, of Astral 





MARGARET (Phoca vitulina) 


I fixed the creatures with a look of utter 
scorn. ‘Why,’ I said, ‘‘Astral Films could 
not even use you in an animal picture!’’ 
Well, it was a rude thing to say, and I 
was sorry the very minute I had said it 


Films, said to me as a great joke, ‘Take along 
a couple of trunkfuls of snappy get-ups, and let 
them shoot a bunch of stills of you in a topee 
gambling with sea-lions! Because that ought to 
be a wow with the rotogravures” ; but I said I did 
not approve of gambling, and anyway, what 
would I be doing in a wig, because, although my 
hair is very dry at present on account of the 
nervous condition of my whole system I am still 
far from bald. But Bernie said “‘no,” a topee 
was not a wig, but a pith 
helmet, although I do not 
know what pith is but al- 
ways thought it was a verb, 
like “I will pith my strength 
against yours.” Alas! if I 
could have looked into the 
future and foreseen my 
actual contact with sea-lions! 
But more of that later.... 

Well, I was won over at 
last and consented to go, for 
I had often heard of the 





By way of preparation, I purchased a few 
simple little frocks mostly printed chiffons, as 
I understood we were going to places where it 
was very hot; also a diver’s suit, complete; a 
couple of shade hats and a compass. And, thus 
equipped, I came on board with our little party 
of cultured men and women, and, with a great 
deal of shouting from the dear crowds assem- 
bled at the pier to bid me farewell I waved my 
hand and we were off! 

After unpacking and breathing a great deal 
of sea air, I changed into a little Chanel sports 
costume and walked around the ship a little 
while. She is an auxiliary schooner, and pri- 
vately I will say that I have seen many a better 
boat in moving pictures, as this one is full of 
warped beams and the floors run downhill 
which, however, is very picturesque. There are 
a great many life-belts all around, and an 
American flag, which is a good thing, for I 
should like everyone in far distant lands to 
know that I am an American actress and repre- 
sent this fair nation in the world of the cinema. 

I went down to my cabin after a while, to 
inspect it and add a few feminine touches, and 
there I found Miss Fillbeck, a lady taxidermist 
who was to be my room-mate, and she was cry- 
ing over a postcard picture of the public library 
in Columbus, Ohio, and she said she was home- 
sick. So, to cheer her up, I helped her unpack, 
but when she extracted from her suitcase a pair 
of nippers, a stuffing-iron, a large box of wad- 
ding, some plaster of Paris, and four dozen 
glass eyes, and strewed them all over my bed, 
well, I was practically revolted. But 1 am noth- 
ing if not a good sport, so in silence I changed 
into a Boué Soeurs dinner dress and went to our 
first repast on board, which was mostly hash. 


June 2nd, 

Still on Board 

EARLY three weeks have passed and we 

have left the Bahamas far behind us, 

We had a wonderful time in the Bahamas, and 

the most delicious things to drink, such as 

Daiquiri cocktails, and cunning little absinthe 

frappés, and Bacardi, and, although not ordi- 

narily a drinking person, I did have the best 

time in the Bahamas. Shall I ever forget how I 

got lost for five hours in an artificial park with 

that naval officer? . . . But this is a scientific 
article, and I must not be frivolous. 

And what do you think 
was playing at the village 
theatre in Nassau but ‘“‘Ashes 
of Lust” one of my old pic- 
tures! We all went to see it, 
but the projection was ter- 
rible. 

We are now on our way 
to the Azores, famed in song 
and story, and I think 
(while our ship is cresting 
the blue waves of southern 
seas) I will tell you a little 


Sargasso Sea with its flora 
and its fauna; and where 
Knowledge beckons, I am as 
putty in her hands. 


JEANNE (Podopthalmus vigil) 
Brought in by Mrs. Garpler, when 


she fell overboard. Professor 
Deedy would be lost without Mrs. 
Garpler in collecting specimens 


something about my com- 

panions on this voyage. 
Well, I have mentioned 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Jean Cocteau as a Graphic Artist 


The French Critic, Novelist and Poet “Unties Writing” 


HATEVER _ the 
words “Jean Coc- 
teau”” may convey 
to readers of Vanity Fair, 
to which he has contributed 
master- 





occasional of | his 
pieces, it is highly prob- 
sble that “modern French 


\ writer,” or “poet, satirist 
and dramatist,” is all that 
AURIC most Americans associate 

A drawing of the with this well known name. 
French modernist I must confess that to me 


of music and ” 
member of “Les 
Six” who appears 
several times in 
Cocteau’s Book 


‘Jean Cocteau” meant (un- 
til very recently) even less: 
to wit, “gilt-edged literary 
flaneur.” I must also con- 
fess that my only definitely agreeable contact 
with Cocteau’s work had been established with 
his ballet Les Mariés de la Tour Eiffel; which 
articulate spectacle, alone and of itself, seemed 
to justify the existence of the otherwise deat- 
and-dumb Swedish Ballet. As a final confes- 
sion, I must state, that having been more 
amused by Les Mariés than by anything else 
more, even, than by the police—I 





in Paris 
entertained a wish to mect the author of this 
excellent satire, but that my wish died an un- 
natural death. For at the apartment of Louis 
Galantiére (who has brilliantly translated sev- 
eral of Cocteau’s works) a militant super- 
realist writer and one of the most charming 
of people, by name Arragon, described his 
distinguished contemporary, Jean Cocteau, in 
terms so vivid as to convince me that, coming 
after such a portrait, Cocteau himself would 
be a distinct anticlimax. 

On this occasion Arragon (in his best form) 
made several enormous assertions; the smallest 
of which was, that the renowned poet and 
author of such novels as 7'homas ?’Imposteur, 
Le Grand Ecart, ete. etc., did not know how 





LOTI AT HOME 
An admirable thrust at the Loti 


tradition. Cocteau has caught the 
mood and spirit of the author of 
“Madam Chrysanthéme” in what 
one may call a caricature of his psyche 


Copyright © 1925, 1953 by E. E. Cummings 


By E. E. CUMMINGS 


to write French. My surprise when Arragon 
uttered this very superrealist statement was 
by no means negligible; but I was infinitely 
more surprised to learn that Jean Cocteau—- 
doubtless overhearing, from the Eiffel Tower 
radio station, or in some even more obscure 
manner, those terrible words—had been moved 
to produce a volume, not of pecms, nor yet of 





PIANO PLAYER 


One of the most extravagant of the Coc- 

teau drawings, satirising the compos- 

ing methods and execution of the 
French Expressionists of music 


prose, but of drawings. My third surprise 
came when I opened this book and read the 
first words of the dedication to Picasso: ‘Poets 
don’t draw.” 

Cocteau continues: “They (poets) 
Writing and then tie it up again differently. 
Which is why I allow myself to dedicate to 
you a few strokes made on blotters, table- 
cloths and backs of envelopes. Without your 


untic 


PICASSO 


A brother-artist caricatured. 
Cocteau’s album is dedicated 
to Picasso, one of the great- 
est of the living painters 


advice Id 
together.” 

Judging by this profound and brittle bow 
to the greatest living draughtsman, and know- 
ing Cocteau’s predilection for satire, I antici- 
pated a mass of imitative pretense. And once 
again I was surprised. For Desseins (as this 
collection of more than 200 of Cocteau’s 


never have dared put them 


with Surprising Originality 


drawings is modestly entitled) reveals itself 
as a rather lengthy and random concoction of 
portrait sketches, scenes, caricatures, scrawls, 
imaginings—or what you will—strictly by a 
“poetic ironist” of this day and time, and 
possessing so much originality that if M. 
Picasso be to blame for its publication the 
world owes him a new debt of gratitude. 

But let us take a few examples of Cocteau’s 
drawing (the book is on sale in most of the 
New Yerk book stores)—why not the person 
with the pipe, called Picasso, for instance? 








a I am sure, will deny one thing: 
meeting him for the first time, the 
tlesh-and-blood Picasso is a troll who has just 
sprung out of the ground. He is not a man, 
Picasso himself, I reiterate, is a troll—tightly 
made, genial, clinched, eyefull, and more- 
over (as E, O. once remarked, descending 
the Elysées with me 
one fragile and im- 
mortal evening) ‘“‘with 
little velvet feet such as 
dolls should have.” Re- 
turning, now, to what ! 
shall call this portrait of 
Picasso by Cocteau—let 
me assure any interested 
person ‘who has _ not 
found him—or herself 
face to face with the 
original, that what Coc- 
teau’s drawing expresses, 
first of all, is an un- 
which 


couth — aliveness 


Picasso’s actual presence MILLERAND 


A conservative es- 
4 timate of the for- 
this sketch apprehends mer WrAndent ot 


in a spontaneous, acutely the French Repub- 
i lic without the 

ers ‘ PACT nanel > aC- 

personal way the tac il cre at 

tile stimulus which a political satire 

glimpse of the Spaniard, 

jak 4 -s «cp: re rd _ = 

creature, or genius, called ‘‘Picasso” involves: 

the feathery jolt or, so to speak, shock, of 

confrontation. 

(Continued on page 94) 


emanates. In other words, 








COMRADES 
The artist, Picasso, in conversation 
with the composer, Stravinsky. 


Cocteau’s drawing shows skill and 
subtle penetration. He is a first- 
rate psychoanalyst of graphic art 
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THE GIRL ATHLETE 


This buxom and brawny beauty is 
the seventeen-year-old ‘‘standing- 
sitting-standing” diving champion, 
poised on her beloved springboard. 
She will soon shatter all high div- 
ing records—and ker collarbone 





ROCKAWAY BEACH 


The prize-winning float. Unlike 
the Leviathan, she puts out to sea 
in the hope of reducing her gross 
tonnage. The life-saver’s chance for 
a rescue comes when a wave smites 
the place her knee-cap ought to be 





ATLANTIC CITY 


Here you behold the winsome Miss 
Kansas City, Missouri’s fairest daughter 
and a frequent contest winner, keeping 
her place in the sun. She is always in 
fine form before a camera and has a 
knack at turning heavy swells into serfs 


Some Plain and Some 


Dressy Bathers in 
Their Watery Habitats 


Drawings by COVARRUBIAS 


LONG BEACH (Left) 
This little convict, recently es- 
caped from Macy’s sales force is a 
familiar factor on the sand of 
liberty. Whenever the beach is es- 
pecially crowded, she starts her 
exercises much to the high peril of 
lost children, snoozers, and others 
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NEWPORT (Right) ena 
And here finally, is the Dowager 
Duchess of Bailey’s Beach, clad in 
her customary twenty-six yards of 
rubberized crépe de Chine. Note 
that she keeps everything under 
cover except her divorce scandals. 
What the rotos would do without 
her is too painful to surmise 
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A Crayon-Life Study: 


N amazing thing about George Bellows—the New York Painter, who, 
Ain at the early age of forty-two, still left so profound an impression on 
the art of America—was the endless variety of subjects which attracted him 
as a painter, and the number of artistic mediums in which he worked with 
facility and authority. As a lithographer and painter he was, of course, widely 
known and admired, but his crayon drawings—made as a rule in great haste 
and put down as notions for work to be done later in oil—are almost wholly un- 
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A PTET a ee 


By George Bellows 


known. Here is a characteristic example of his sketches in crayon, achieved 
in the summer of 1924, six months before his death, in January of the current 
year. This one-hour study will be exhibited, along with nearly two hundred 
of Mr. Bellows’ paintings, lithographs and drawings, at a memorial exhibition 
of his work, to be held in New York at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
beginning on October 12 and continuing for nearly six weeks. The various 
media of Bellows’ art seen in this exhibition may be interestingly compared 
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What ts Wrong with Our Colleges? 


A Plan to Lessen the Chief Evils of Present-Day University Education 


E ARE in a What’s-The-Matter age. 

From questioning nothing, a genera- 

tion or more ago, we have now taken 
to questioning everything. It would be a very 
distressing age for the elderly gentlemen one 
used to see sitting in the windows of the Union 
League Club, reading the Evening Post, in the 
davs when one walked up the Avenue for 
pleasure and met one’s friends. Let us hope 
these poor old gentlemen are gone beyond the 
reach of Time and Change. 

Naturally colleges and college education 
have not escaped the universal critical scrutiny, 
the more so as serious educators were never 
satisfied with them, even when their graduates 
were most self-satisfied. At the present time, 
certainly, there seems to be hardly a college 
administrator in the country who is sure where 
his college is going, or where he wants it to go, 
or is satistied with the present status of his 
institution; while in more than one college and 
university large sections of the alumni body 
are at odds with the policies of the president. 

Debate is rife everywhere. 


RESIDENT LOWELL is pushing Har- 

vard one way, and many alumni are pro- 
testing that it should be pushed back. President 
Angell of Yale is accused of converting the 
bull-dog into a bookworm, or something 
equally terrible. President Meiklejohn put a 
bomb under Amherst, and, having been him- 
self ejected by the explosion, came to earth 
with a scheme for a brand new kind of college. 
Just before his death, Dr. Burton, president of 
Michigan, had evolved a plan whereby gen- 
uinely talented juniors and seniors could be 
treated as responsible adults and relieved of 
the petty tyranny of “cuts” and examinations, 
being left free to work as they saw fit along a 
chosen line. Other colleges are working toward 
a similar scheme. The sudden rush of youth 
collegeward, following the war, which has 
overtaxed the capacity of nearly all higher 
institutions, has automatically resulted in a 
jacking up of scholastic standards to meet the 
limited housing situation, much to the distress 
of many a famous athlete of the ’90’s, who 
supposed his son “had a pull’”—and whose son 
supposed so, too. Yale’s football captain and 
finest freshman athlete went by the board last 
winter. Naturally, to the old Yale grad this 
amounts to an educational revolution—may- 
hap Bolshevism. 

As every alumnus is only too painfully aware, 
one result of the’ educational unrest and un- 
certainty is a never ending series of “drives.” 
It seems to me that I have been paying money 
to my dear old school and my dear old college, 
year in and year out now, for more than a 
decade. The State universities tap the public 
treasury, of course, and get all they can through 
taxes, 

What is the need for all this money? In 
part only is it to pay better salaries to Pro- 
fessors, salaries of whom God knows, were al- 
ways too low and, in most colleges, still are. 
In much larger part it is to meet the vastly 
increased cost of administration, brought about 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


by the increase in the number of departments, 
of new laboratories, of this, that and the other 
experiment. The budget at Columbia is some- 
thing like $6,000,000 a year now and you can 
study anything there, from biology to motion 
picture writing; from journalism to ethics. 
There is a vast extension department, employ- 
ing hundreds and hundreds of instructors and 
lecturers, which provides harmless evening 
entertainment for residents of Morningside 
Heights, at a small fee, and teaches elevator 
boys by mail how to write short stories. Even 
when a great new building or department is 
built and endowed by one rich man, it in- 
evitably increases the budget burden, it makes 
more students, more work, more complications, 
and pushes the institution still farther along the 
path of effort to supply vocational training in 
vast variety; to assist students in making a liv- 
ing instead of assisting them to live. 

The result of all these drives at the purses 
of the alumni is going to be a reaction—if it 
hasn’t already come; just as the general public 
is beginning to resent the incessant drives for 
“charity,” so that one now runs a mile at the 
approach of a girl scout or a débutante rattling 
a pasteboard box with a slit in the cover. 


ey. form which this reaction among 
alumni is taking is a new and radical con- 
sideration of the type of boys admitted to 
college, a transvaluation of human as well as 
educational values. No student pays, as tuition, 
anything like the cost to the college of his 
education; not, probably, more than one quarter 
at most. What it amounts to, then, is that 
you and I, out of our possibly meagre incomes, 
are practically held up by the drive committees, 
and our own pride, to help pay for the educa- 
tion—so called—of everybody who goes to 


Harvard or Yale or Princeton, or the rest. 


How many of these youths are worth this 
sacrifice on our part? What are they getting out 
of college that justifies them in asking us to 
pay for it? What percentage of them, in plain 
language, are entitled to be educated at what 
amounts to the public expense? 

Twenty-five years ago I never heard such 
questions asked. But in the last two or three 
years 1 have heard them asked over and over 
again. Not long ago a famous graduate of 
Harvard declared, in a meeting of fellow 
alumni, that “two things will forever prevent 
Harvard from being a true university and chief 
among them, is the presence at Cambridge, 
in such large numbers, of the genus under- 
graduate.” (The speaker was, by the way, a 
college professor.) A Yale alumnus the other 
day asked me, point blank, “What proportion 
of your class was really entitled to a thousand- 
dollar-a-year education for two-hundred a 
year?” 

“Fifty per-cent, maybe,” I answered. 

“Not that many in my class, by half,” said he. 

And what did we mean by “entitled to an 
education!” 

We meant, we finally decided, that only 
such youths should go to, or remain in, a 
college as go there with a real desire to learn, 


to develop their minds and who show, after 
getting there, genuine intellectual curiosity 
and the capacity to do some sort of -serious 
mental work. Then we began to run through 
long lists of men we had known in college, or 
boys we now knew who were going to college 
—and the result was something appalling! Try 
it yourself. A very considerable percentage of 
all the men you knew in college—any college 
—were there because it was the proper place to 
be. It was their family, or social, tradition to 
go to college. They had no intellectual curi- 
osity, no love of learning, no creative mental 
capacity. They just got in, and after they 
were in they selected the snap courses, and just 
got by. And, of course, the lowest of God’s 
creatures is the man who is content—sometimes 
even proud—just to get by. College entrance 
examinations are no effective bar to these men, 
because anybody above the grade of a moron, 
if enough teachers stand over him to make him 
work, or if his father can afford enough tutors, 
can pass them. Neither are examinations of 
much use in college, unless conducted with 
great severity, and even then they might weed 
out almost as many of the fit as the unfit, for 
original minds—the minds best worth edu- 
cating—are infrequently the Phi Beta Kappa 
minds and may be poor at rigid examinations, 

If you went to a big preparatory school, or 
if you have had anything to do with such a 
schoo!, you will be still further aware, if you’ve 
ever thought about the matter at all, that the 
majority of the boys there have to be driven, 
There is no inherent response in them to 
knowledge, to things essentially of the mind, 
and they look upon study as a necessary evil 
which they must face in order to enjoy four 
years of pleasant country club life at college. 
Graduates of public high schools invariably 
have a higher scholastic rating in eastern col- 
leges than “prep” school graduates, simply be- 
cause almost all preparatory school graduates go 
to college, but only those public school boys go 
who really have an honest ambition to learn, 
and very often are obliged to make sacrifices 
in order to do so, 


F YOU talk to an average college graduate 

of the last thirty years (or sixty, for that 
matter), you will find him certainly no more 
mentally alert, no more interested in ideas, in 
things of the mind, in change and progress, 
that the non-college man who has got his edu- 
cation for himself. In fact, you generally find 
him much the more conservative of the two, 
much less inclined to admit that education 
never really stops till we die. If he is an artist, 
indeed, he is generally a bit second rate and 
academic, without the free flair of the true 
creative mind. Eugene O’Neill showed a deep 
instinct when he ran away from Princeton in 
his freshman year, and went to sea as a common 
sailor! For how should a college train an artist, 
when it is half or three-quarters full of care- 
free young gentlemen with no more use for art 
or ideas than they have for the measles, and 
when most colleges tie all students down to a 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Any Night in the Pagagaly—the Famous Budapest Cabaret 


A Panorama of 4 a. m. Depicting the Nocturnal Diversions of the Hungarians, at Home 


ERE we see a typical evening in the Hungarian capital. The types are 
well known and may even be recognized by Americans who have ventured 
as far east as old Buda or the newer Pesth. We are shown in this black and 
white drawing a vivid moment in last year’s New Year's celebration in the 
Pagagaly, an event which went down in history as the gayest party since 


Trimalchio’s Dinner. According to reports, no festival in Budapest has ever 





equalled it—in length, noise, and cost in dollars. The drawing is by Leo 
Kober, an Hungarian artist, once the Art Editor of the Hungarian weekly on 


the staff of which the playwright Ferenc Molnar also served as Associate 
Editor. Mr. Kober, incidentally, visualizes from the viewpoint of an eye- 
witness what Mr. Freeman has described in his article on the opposite page. 
Of late years the night life in Budapest is attracting scores of tourists 
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A Hungarian Rhapsody 
The Center of the Night-Life in Europe Moves Eastward as Far as Budapest 


OT the least of the upsets occasioned by 

the greatest of the international alterca- 

tions has been the emergence of Buda- 
pest as the center of the world’s gaiety. Despite 
that vast and amazing army which yearly beats 
the trail between the sidewalks of New York 
and the Rue de Ja Paix, and the other multi- 
tudes of American innocents abroad who find 
contentment in viewing the languid and 
hardly respectable friezes of old Pompeii, the 
while listening to the gaudy tinkle of what is 
cuphemistically known as Italian popular 
music; in drinking schwarzew in one of those 
glorified and verdurous beer-gardens which dot 
the Kurfiirstendamm and makc it a fashionable 
thoroughfare, thé trend is eastward. 

A few of the more unfettered have had more 
than enough of side-shows for gullibles. They 
ae frankly -tired of schoolmarms, Cook’s tour- 
iss and Mr. and Mrs. Ginsburg: tired of the 
banditry of French shopkeepers; of the pale 
and tawdry wenches who swarm the streets of 
Paris; of the gilded catchpennies for tourists; 
of the pink-paper hats and the tin-horns—in 
short, sick to death of the whole vaudeville 
which is the Americans’ Paris (a name which 
is singularly without magic for my ears). 
Again, one cannot drink beer forever Unter 
den Linden, although Otto is a genial host and 
has hired the noisiest band of brass horn- 
tooters to be found in the New Germany. 
Then, too, it is hard to gain admission to that 
overcrowded Berlin cabaret which houses Anita 
Berber, the most perversely sinister of the 
sirens, and her undulations. Finally, one re- 
calls the reek of the streets in Naples—and 
that is enough to send him scooting off to buy 
aticket for Vienna. 


UT Vienna has not yet emerged from 

its post-war lethargy and strangely re- 
sembles a palace ball-room—after the ball is 
over and the attendant is ambling down the 
hall with a pail and mop in his hand. The 
Austrian Republic has wiped away every re- 
maining trace of the glory of Empire down to 
the last Royal Seal recommending the Haps- 
burg family tailor. Gone are the Fasching 
Balls, once magic with life and kisses in dark 
comers. Beauty no longer lurks behind the 
silver masks of the Viennese Carnival. The 
languorous strains of the 155 Strauss waltzes, 
which, in 1914, constituted, exclusively, the 
music of the evening, now sound very sour 
indeed, 

True, a few of the Old Guard have shined 
up the medals which old Franz Joseph gave 
them and dared to show them right under the 
noses of the Republicans, and at the Redoutes, 
despite the hordes of profiteers and chorus 
women, one can spy an occasional lovely Baron- 
ess, ike Nona Rothenthaler, sneaked back from 
Switzerland or St. Wolfgang. But for all of 
that, the City of the Rose now droops with a 
very dreary wilt indeed. 

The traveller moves on. He has been in- 
formed by the comedians in the Vienna Revues 
(although he has perhaps not always under- 
stood) that there are diableries in Budapest; 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


moreover, he has heard weird tales: he has 
heard for instance of Mr. X’s bachelor dinner 
at the Dunapalota-Ritz Hotel, when Mr. X, 
observing that his guests were enjoying them- 
selves and fearing the wrath of a management 
intent on serving an 8:30 breakfast to a con- 
tingent of commercial travellers from London, 
commandeered a moving van, and furbishing 
that leviathan with appropriate decorations, a 
bowl of punch, and a gipsy band, caused it to 





DRAWING BY ADOLF DEN? 


Nothing is so essential to the nocturnal 
pastimes of a Great City as Beauty. 
In every cosmopolitan cabaret women 
of great provocation and mystery give to 
Night-Life its enduring fascination. The 
“‘“Moon-flowers” of Budapest are famous 


be driven to the various homes of his guests. 
Thus was the sorrow of parting made sweeter. 
The journeyer has heard too of Miss Z’s sum- 
mer night’s entertainment when that astute 
hostess on remarking the temperatures of the 
young ladies and gentlemen present suggested 
a bathing party on Margitsziget-—a Danube 
Island. Everyone was allowed to take off his 
clothes except the Tziganes who waded out 
to the waist in frock coats and provided appro- 
priate music for the festivities. Thus mildly 
encouraged, the traveller hastens on. 

He is not disappointed in Budapest. The 
Hungarians—although a scoundrel or two may 
be counted among them—are a genial, hospi- 
table lot, born with an inordinate taste for 
pleasure, which, while it creates a topsy-turvy 
budget, remains a taste and never an obsession. 
Some, indeed, may wonder why Hungary is 
not known as the Great Insane Asylum. It 
seems unlikely, certainly, that a group of peo- 


ple, the personnel of which varies but slightly, 
unless congenitally idiotic, can sit, night after 
night, in cabarets from eleven until daylight; 
the same crowd in the same places, year in and 
year out. It is not unusual, for instance, to ob- 
serve a group of merry-makers in evening- 
dress strolling down the main street at high 
noon, or to see a Gipsy cape/le at 6 a. m. 
serenading (at the request of a sentimental and 
slightly inebriated young man) what is supposed 
to be the casement of the girl he took to dinner 
but which for all he knows may be her step- 
mother’s. 

Up the side alleys, until breakfast-time, it 
is always possible to hear the monotonous thump- 
thump of an alcoholically persuaded piano, or 
the bawdy squeak of a locally manufactured 
gramaphone. This is no mere indication of 
post-war excitement; no mere manifestation, 
erotic or neurotic. What appears to be burn- 
ing the candle at both ends (and in the mid- 
dle) is the merest amusement for Hungarians. 
Everybody participates in these Hungarian 
Nights Entertainments—and everybody sur- 
vives. In Budapest it is wot the pace that kills 
—and although often enough a handsome co- 
cotte is choked to death by a returning soldier 
(or husband) as the case may be, this is a rec- 
ord of everyday life which is part and parcel 
of a fastidious and cosmopolitan people who 
do honor to Arpad, founder of the Nation, 
and from whom they have descended. 


T is fascinating to observe the Hungarian as 

he takes his pleasure. The blood of two 
civilizations is in him. Because he is Oriental, 
he is lazy and charming and has an otherwise 
unexplainable taste for pink striped shirts. 
Unincensed by incense, he hankers after the 
flesh-pots of Egypt. When he looks at a woman 
he regards her from the feet up instead of 
from the head down as most of us do in a 
Western Civilization. It should not be for- 
gotten cither that the play, which we once 
witnessed by hundreds, in which a bachelor 
expecting a lady visitor was shown violently 
pumping Narcisse de Nuit on the sofa-cushions 
from an atomizer was, of course, the invention 
of a Hungarian playwright. Because he is 
Occidental, the Hungarian is well-mannered, 
sophisticated, witty and a lover of epigram. 
Moreover, he knows a pretty woman when he 
sees one. 

All of which seems a rambling prelude to 
saying that in mixed company, the Hungarian 
is a desirable guest, and when one or two of 
them are gathered together in the name of some 
young lady whose birthday it is (and who may 
or may not be absent from the proceedings) 
frivolous pastimes are imminent. 

The night-life in Budapest is in some, re- 


spects a closed society, all but barred to the ppéwi-. 


ings of the tourists. The history of Budapest 
is a catalogue of the city’s charming hostesses. 
Every night, in private houses, theré are elabo- 
rate dinners and it is principally to two cabarets 
that the guests at these functions wend their 
respective ways when the gustatory ritual is 
(Continued on page 90) 
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Mrs. Douglas Dummer is probably the most fashionable woman in New York. More caviare, paté, and 

champagne is dispensed at her board on the occasion of a Formal Dinner than one would be privileged to | 
see in a whole year at the Ritz. Ask Theodore. But only last week a dreadful tragedy befell this per- 
sonable Dowager of New York and Newport. Nine of her friends promised in writing to show up on 
Saturday night and not one of them did! Naturally, the great lady was somewhat distressed \ 


Mrs. Dummer Gives a Very Fashionable Dinner Party 


Nine Guests Accepted Invitations but Not One of Them Put in 
An Appearance. Why? Yes, There Was a Reason. If You Would | 
Know It, Turn to the Opposite Page and Learn the Awful Truth 
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ALPINE STUFF 
The climbing Watsons turned down 
poor Mrs. Dummer flat because at 
the eleventh hour they were asked 
to fill in at a Ritzy feed with foun- 
tains and fizz. ‘‘We’ll go to old 
Dum-dum tomorrow,” says Mrs. 
Watson, ‘‘and pretend we forgot’’ 


INSPIRATION 
When a Big Idea hits Sigrid Peter- 
son, the poetess, she is oblivious tc 
everything but her art. Something 
jelled in her brain on the night of 
the Dummer dinner. The invitation 
faded as word jewels began to drip 


A VALID EXCUSE 


Mrs. Horace Hapgood went to 

a so-called epidermatologist. He 

not only lifted her face but also 

her pearls and three rings. He 
beat her up as well 





REGGIE 
On his way to Mrs. Dummer's Cinner party, 
Reggie (shown at right) popped in on Percy for 
a snifter. Perce, the old priceless, broke out a 
flock of gin he had bought at a rummage saie. 
It so upset Reggie that he forgot Mrs. Dummer’s 
dinner. In fact, dinner of any kind was the last 
thing he wanted to think about 






A BOX OF SWEETS 
Tony and Grace had no excuse, ex- 
cept each other, for passing up Mrs. 
D. They went to the movies 
and as soon as the lights were 
lowered they broke all the screen 
rules as to kiss duration. Tony 
wrote Mrs. D. that he had to stay 
home and feed the chickens. He is 





























THE BARBAROUS BARBER 


We can forgive Tessie Lufkin for 
giving Mrs. Dummer the_ go-by 
when we see what Anatole, her 
coiffeur, handed her under the guise 
of a boy-cut. One look at the back 
of her head finished poor Tess 


Lf 


/ 


THE LOTTERY 


Luck was against Mrs. Dummer as 
far as Bertie Hazard was concerned. 
This young man gets so many in- 
vitations for every evening that he 
simply puts them all in his hat, 
and draws one. The Dummer bid lost 
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The Fiftieth Anniversary of “Carmen” 
The Moscow Art Theatre Brings Us a New Version of an Old Opera 


ARMEN fifty years old? Can it be 
the: half a century has passed since 
that March evening of 1875 when it 

had its premiére at the Opéra-Comique in Paris, 
with Galli-Marié in the title réle, Liberie as 
José and Bouhy as the Toreador? Certainly 
no music written since then has entered more 
deeply into the affections of the en- 
tire world. 

Five years ago when Vladimir 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, after nearly 
a quarter of a century of collabora- 
tion with Constantin Stanislavsky in 
the affairs of the Moscow Art Thea- 
tre, decided on his own initiative to 
perpetuate and extend the traditions 
of that institution by creating the 
Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio, 
he probably hadn’t the faintest notion 
that its fame would extend around the 
world and fit it for an invasion of the 
American stage. Dantchenko’s ex- 
periment with a company of singer- 
actors and actor-singers, which he 
likes to call a “Synthetic Theatre,” 
was no tyro’s dream. He had been, 
successively, novelist, playwright, con- 
noisscur of music, actor, one of the 
foremost living regisseurs. His ven- 
ture was as safe as a liberty bond- 
inside Russia. 

That of course, was in the days before cither 
Stanislavsky or Morris Gest remotely dreamed 
of transforming bodily the fountain-head of 
the modern Russian stage to our own. This 
chapter in the records of the Theatre Inter- 
national not only had its own intrinsic signifi- 
cance, but it also marked the turning point in 
the destinics of the Moscow Art Theatre 
Musical Studio. Left at home in Moscow, to 
tend the hearth, it was forced to develop its 
repertory from Lecocq’s The Daughter of 
Madame Angét and Offenbach’s La Péri- 
chole to include also Aristophanes’ Lysistrata 
and a new Carmen called Carmencita, which 
went back to Prosper Mérimée for a wholly 
new libretto while retaining intact Bizct’s 
magnificent and deservedly popular score. 

The other service the Art Theatre performed 
for its Ivric offspring was to build for it a vast 
potential clientéle on 
our distantshoresseven 
thousand miles from 
home. Consider first 
the eager 
which contemporary 
America has for all 
things Russian. Bear 
in mind, next, that 
Dantchenko’s new 
company is made up 
of young people, eager, 
enthusiastic, gay, full 
of the spirit of life; 
that these young pco- 


curiosity 


CARMENCITA 
Bizet’s heroine portray- 
ed by a Russian artist 





By OLIVER M. SAYLER 


ple, sated with their triumphs at home, long 
to sec the America reported in glowing terms 
by their esthetic parents. And it is casy to see 


why the restless Gest once more volunteered 
to be the matchmaker. 
with Dantchenko, looking toward the realiza- 
tion of this latest of his far-flung dreams, 


His first conferences 





CHORUS IN “CARMENCITA” 


A vivid grouping in the Moscow Art Theatre’s entirely 
renovated edition of the Bizet-Mérimée ‘‘Carmen.”’ 
and contrast are emphasized in a radical production. 


the Bizet score remains essentially unchanged 





GEORGES BIZET 


The French composer who died 
an artistic failure in 1875, only 
to have his last work ‘Car- 
men” acclaimed a masterpiece 


were held in Berlin as long ago as the summer 
of 1923. Renewed in Paris a vear ago, they 
finally reached the cable stage last winter. 
But there was the Soviet. Unlike Balieff 
who has cut all ties with his native Jand to 
be a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
Dantchenko and his yeung protegées of the 
Musical Studio must make the Street of the 
Moscow Art Theatre in the Russian capital 
their permanent address. To get back within 
the college walls, they must have the dean’s 
signature on their leave of absence. For the 
Sovict is jealous of its esthetic public prop- 
erty, reluctantly releasing its Chaliapins and 
its Stanislavskys and its Dantchenkos for holi- 


Colour 
Only 


days abroad. To the end that this permission 
might the more readily be granted, Gest put 
in circulation from Boston to Los Angeles and 
from Montreal to Palm Beach a petition ad- 
dressed to Anatoly V. Lunatcharsky, Minister 
of Education in Moscow ‘and overlord of the 
theatres of the U. S.S. R. 

If there was ever any doubt re- 
garding the lasting place in American 
affections which the Moscow Art 
Theatre had won on its visit here, 
the result of this petition set it at 
rest. Thousands of names were at- 
tached—well-known actors, _ play- 
wrights, musicians, composers, cone 
ductors, editors, poets, novelists, law- 
vers, municipal, state and federal 
officials and eminent figures in the 
social, literary and artistic life of 
every large American city. One sheet 
bore the signatures of half a dozen 
motion picture stars representing an 
annual income sufficient in one year 
to endow any theatre in the world 
for life. 

The upshot of it all is that Morris 
Gest is now bringing the Moscow Art 
Theatre Musical Studio to America, 
that its creator, Nemirovitch-Dant- 
chenko, will precede the company to 
get acquainted with us, that a limited 
engagement will begin about the middle of 
December, and that the repertory will include 
not only the four pieces named above but also 
the company’s fifth production—which had its 
premi¢re on the last night of the season in 
Junc—Locre and Death, a group of three 
short operas all derived from Russia’s greatest 
poct, Pushkin. Of these the one of outstand- 
ing interest is Sergei: Rachmaninoff’s Aleka, 
presenting the great composer-pianist in a vein 
new to his American admirers. 


HE five angles of the company’s repertory 

present such diverse aspects of Dantchenko’s 
dream for a “Synthetic Theatre”—a theatre 
merging and firmly unifying all the crafts of 
music and drama, not merely superimposing 
them one on another—that it hardly scems fair 
to single out one and call it typical. Still, since 
Carmen is so uni- 
versally known, the 
Russian version of the 
Mériméc-Bizet mas- 
terpicce, which they 
call Carmencita, 
will illustrate better 
than any of the cthers 
the principles, meth- 
ods and spirit under- 
lying this new theatre. 
And, besides, this year 
is the fifticth anni- 
versary of the first 


(Cont. on page 117) 


TOREADOR 
Reckless bull-fighter and 
handsome, dashing lover 
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RIS BY EDOUARD STEICHEN 


PORTRAIT MADE ON BOARD THE & S. PAI 


Adolphe Menjou—King of the Movie Deck 


' 

\ . . . . . . 
\¥ HEN a motion-picture producer needs an actor who is the epitome of wavers. Menjou’s career began at the old Vitagraph studios in 1912 and = ~ 
r finesse, savoir faire, comme il faut, preux chevalier, or what have you?— terrupted by his war service as Captain in the Cornell Ambulance Corps. t the 
his lips instinctively frame the word Menjou. close of the war, he was about to desert acting for the producing end of moving 
however villainous, still remains the gentleman, n : : “A Woman of Paris — — — = 
he had been born in them, and who can convey as much sophistication by a lift of fame. In this picture, Menjou perfected the type of man of the wor an ae 
men convey by monocles, cigarettes, and cock- viveur which has distinguished his later appearances in such productions as he 
-headed boys and the shingle-headed girls may “King on Main Street” he will er _ 
ularity of this amiable Casanova never a serio-comedy from the Frenc 


He thinks of him as a man who, 


who wears evening clothes as if pictures when Charlie Chaplin's film 


Marriage Circle.” In his next picture, 


an eyebrow as other erring gentle 
Dietrichstein’s stage réle in “The King”, 


tail glasses combined. The curly 
come and go in the movies, but the pop 
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DRAWINGS BY JOSEPH B. PLATT 


The Atlantic City Bathing Beauty Contest 


Fleurette, Suzette and Mignonette—Vanity Fair’s Most Divine of Diving Divas 
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The Conservation of Genius 
A Proposal to Declare the Artist Independent, for the Furthering of Art 


N a recent paper | spoke, perhaps with too, 

little light and too little learning, of the 

artist’s age-long enslavement to a patron- 
age system ; and although I speak now with 
greater optimism, there is still no doubt in my 
mind that the genius, if he would keep body 
and soul together, must cither possess a per- 
sonal income or sing for his supper, as countless 
others have done and are doing. If he is to 
become “independent”—using the word as it 
jsemployed in the financial district—the singer 
must stick to popular songs; and even these are 
occasionally great, in spite of their base intent. 

The world at large is still Jacobean enough 
to resent money-making in an author. To the 
popular mind the writer is something of a slug- 
gard, staying home to open his mail, half of 
which contains advances from silly women, the 
other half advances from sillier publishers. 
The ideal author, according to the popular 
version, should be a disembodied spirit—and 
who ever heard of a ghost entering the First 
National Bank to certify a large check? Never 
before in the history of mankind has the scrib- 
bler been paid so far beyond his value; and 
the less his value the greater his pay. Such at 
least is the verdict of those who care just 
enough about authorship to condemn it. 

Well, poverty and authorship have, from 
days of old, become handily interchangeable 
terms, As the post-bellum Southerner referred 
to damyankee in one word and the tourist 
haunted European refers to richamerican in one 
word so has it been the custom to stamp the 
writer with the composite label Struggling- 
author. Even as the trout, rising to the fisher- 
man’s fly, is supposed to struggle and agonize 
and make game for the sportsman, so should the 
author struggle and agonize for the benefit of 
an observant world. Otherwise he is a poor 
fish indeed, a coarse, fat carp, mouthing slug- 
gishly in his muddy pond. The world will 
always resent prosperity in an author. To see 
a struggling author emerge from obscurity to 
own his own home, his own car, even possibly 
his own box at the opera, gives the onlooker a 
shock just as it would be to see Joan of Arc in 
Russian sables, flirting down Fifth Avenue. 





UT since the writer must always have his 
patron, in some form, I wonder if 

the magazine, the movie, the newspaper syndi- 
cate are less desirable than those that have pos- 
sesed his soul in the past. Yesterday it was 
commonly said that the popular magazines were 
ruining the literary gifts of young Americans. 
Today we are reading books by writers who 
got their training in the popular magazines— 
Sinclair Lewis, Edna Ferber, Joseph Herges- 
heimer, Zona Gale, Willa Cather. You may 
like all or none of them but you must ac- 
knowledge their vitality in American literature. 
Another significant thing about these writers. 
Raised under the most tyrannical of all patron- 
age systems—the patronage of public opinion— 
they have managed to defy the boss and emerge 
triumphant. Who would have thought that 
Main Street, with its impertinent refusal to 
fatter and idealize the average citizen, would 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


have appealed to anything larger than the 
little group of serious thinkers? Demos, the 
tyrant, sought in vain to trample Lewis under- 
foot. The crowd cursed him and cursing 
flocked to the bookstores to buy his heretical 
book and find out what it was all about. By 
dint of unpopularity Lewis became the most 
popular novelist in the United States. Our 
public, admiring success above all other things, 
saw in Lewis a conqueror who had entered the 
citadel by an unexpected gate. 

And again it fills us with much optimism 
when we compare the quality: of today’s popular 
novels with that of yesterday’s. ‘The novels of 
1898 or 1905, which were sold wherever gum 
is chewed, no longer interest the great mass of 
our readers. We have lost interest in the type 
of ten-penny knighthood which flowered in In- 
diana and shouted defiance with an accent sus- 
piciously resembling that of the Buckeye State. 
True, we have nothing to replace Henry James; 
but | am speaking more particularly of popular 
fiction. True again we have lost the great 
wide river that was Mark Twain. And the 
valuable New England school departed with 
the early century. 


UT with the new renaissance come hope- 
ful signs, signs that art itself is be- 
coming popular. The literary mind is quicken- 
ing, turning from glittering bombast and half 
digested historical romance and is contemplat- 
ing the life that lies around us, Demos is of- 
fended at this turn of events; he winces at 
times and curses under his breath and turns to 
the Sunday supplements; his pen driving slaves 
have rebelled. They are openly preferring 
William Dean Howells to General Lew Wal- 
lace. They are turning from the bombastic 
theatre of synthetic mediaevalism to the quiet, 
if sometimes unmoral, domestic novel. No 
wonder Demos swears. He likes pretty pictures, 
and they won’t give them to him. In spite of 
that, many of these truth-telling books seem to 
succeed, Who are buying them? Indeed, it 
looks as though a rather fierce minority of the 
reading public had joined the insurrectos. 
Liberty, equality, fraternity, these three, a 
divine trinity! We look upon this triple god- 
head with ecstatic emotion, forgetting for a 
time that they are the most perishable of human 
ideals. Chains are falling on every hand. The 
young intellectuals are going mad with frec- 
dom. Free verse has run so far amuck that it 
has ceased to be verse. The liberators of prose 
have destroyed subject and predicate, thrown 
English into a fourth dimension where nouns 
and verbs are interchangeable, adjectives are 
created out of odd scraps. We read of a 
heroine’s marching hair, her lisping eyes. She 
handbags down the street. Her thoughts are 
like something thrown up by a subterranean ex- 
plosion. Like this: Scrawned violets. Mere 
husks of flavor. Beans again. Oh God. Human 
hearts. Full lipped hearts clocking out their 
passion. Venus. Aphrodite can’t last in a cafe- 
teria. Shucks. Let’sdance .. . 
Freedom such as this, of course, is not much 
to be feared because it is suicidal, obviously 


self-destroying. Such emancipated genius re- 
minds us of the African who, released from 
slavery, goes to New York and kills himself 
sniffing cocaine. So fares the youthful Spartacus 
spurning the shackles of publisher and_pro- 
ducer, yet giving himself over body and soul 
to the narcotic word habit. His works come to 
us occasionally from the psychopathic ward, 
but they cannot endure for long because the 
public is not, to any large extent, psychopathic. 


LL of which brings us to the point, I 
hope I have not dulled by over grinding. 
Here is again a question Of artistic patronage, 
or to use a politer word, a conservation of the 
arts. Patronage by popular magazines, books, 
movies is but a butter-fingered way of nurtur- 
ing any aesthetic genius. By such a system only 
bigness can endure, the frailer flowers must 
perish. Or to use an apter simile, the great, 
slow-growing powers must be blasted in the 
seed. Today a Keats would not die in his early 
twenties; he might live to a fat old age, but 
he would grow into something else than Keats. 
This should not be, for in a spiritual sense the 
opening primrose has the value of the moon. 
In America today there are many men of 
talents too unusual to be recognized by our 
stirring Lord Demos. One of them, probably 
our most promising composer, gives his best 
working hours to the business house that pays 
his expenses. Another, a novelist of inter- 
national reputation, still attempts to exist on his 
pitiful royalties. Unusual and non-lucrative 
artistic gifts should be subsidized in America 
as they are being subsidized in Europe. In 
Congress they speak at length on the subject of 
our national resources; forests shall not be 
abused lest the streams go dry and the plains 
wither with drouth, 


TQ UT what of conserving our national gen- 
ius? Has it ever come before Congress? It 
has not. It would be laughed out of Washing- 
ton or taken into a committee room and quietly 
strangled. In an economy administration it is 
a poor time, perhaps, to devise ways and means 
of spending more money. But for the price of 
a battleship much could be done toward fund- 
ing “that one talent which is death to hide,” 
toward sustaining such of our great men as can- 
not today hope for material rewards, yet whose 
work, if even modestly supported, will event- 
ually glorify our civilization. 
In this plan, of course, there is danger too. 
It is easy to imagine a Committee on Deserving 
Genius meeting in the Senate Office Building 
to discuss candidates. The Senior Senator, wise 
and persuasive, has in mind a lad named Eu- 
ripides Smith, boy singer of Keokuk. Smith, 
the critics say, belongs to the sub-moron or 
cretin school, but his father is running for 
Governor on the Republican ticket and controls 
cnough votes to unhorse a senator in twenty 
days. What would you, then? Much is said, 
pro and con. And finally it is arranged, as such 
things are, that Smith shall be pensioned pro- 
vided the Senator from Wisconsin’s choice, 
(Continued on page 100) 
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STUDY FOR 
HERAKLES 
(Below) This fine 
life size torso in 
marble is Lee’s most 
recently completed 
work. On the base 
are inscribed the 
interpretative words, 
“To the Glory that 
Was Greece” 








































HEN as a youth, Arthur Lee, a Middle-Westerner of 

Norwegian extraction, came to New York, all but penni- 
less, in order to study sculpture, he had never seen an impor- 
tant artist’s rough plaster cast. But he had, nevertheless, 
chosen his artistic province by an impulse as individual and 
authentic as those that came to artists in the great periods of 
Greece and Rome. By its light, working in an age of experi- 
mental and eccentric art—vorticism, cubism, futurism, Dadaism, 
—he has created modern works with a distinctly classic feeling; 
not the classicism of imitation, but of a deep and essential har- 
mony between the concept and its outward and formal expression. 
So profound is the influence of this sculptor, still under middie 
age, upon our younger artists that many of them are turning 
away from artistic mannerisms and the search fcr novelty, to 
work in his more devoted and exacting way. Lee himself works 
almost obscurely in his studio in Macdougal Alley. Like all 
true artists, the outstanding figures of every age, he has his own 
set of values which seem never to be the idols of the market place. 
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ADIEU (Left) 
One of the two 
figures for a memo. 
rial. A — symbol, 
perhaps, of Death 
advancing in solemn 
and sacrificial mood 
toward the tomb 


VOLUPTE 
(Below) 


This torso by Lee 
won the Widener 
Gold Medal in 1924, 
It is now in the 
Metropolitan Muse- 
um in New York 


Arthur Lee, An American Sculptor of the Classic Tradition 


Turning His Back on ‘*Modernism,’’ Lee has Revived the Greek Manner in Sculptural Art 
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Monsieur Maurice 


A Story in Which a Man, Somewhat Vain, is Called 


week before, the 
President of the Council, re- 
Pa| lying on Maurice Houssiaux’s 
M4] experience in rural affairs and 
his local influence as a deputy, 
had appointed him head of 
the Department of Touring and Motor Travel, 
Maurice had scarcely experienced the childish 
slf-satisfaction, the schoolboy gaiety which 
now perpetually swelled his breast. But he had 
immediately become enamored of his fine new 
office, with a desk which was a genuine antique 
and an Aubusson carpet. A tiny garden, green, 
but without flowers, exactly filled the semi- 
circle outside the French windows, a marble 
bust reflected its hollow back in the mirror, and 
Maurice’s private secretary added to his former 
friendly familiarity exactly the right shade of a 
new deference. 

Houssiaux signed a bulletin with a hand 
which felt no fatigue. 

“That’s all, Wattier! ” 

“Fyerything for today, sir. You are free.” 

“Are you going with me!” 

“Thank you, no. I’ll get your affairs ready 
for tomorrow. Oh, I forgot, there’s that con- 
founded circular on wheat. And your speech 
for the Chamber of Commerce, you know.” 

“Yes, but—” 

“lye been thinking of it, too. You must 
make a tremendous success of your first appear- 
ance in public, but don’t worry, I shall be able 
to put in the evening on it. It’s most im- 
portant for you not to break down in the very 
first month. And, by the way, those people 
from your own province are still waiting out- 
side. They've been here since two o'clock.” 

“What people?” 

“Those two stenographers. Do you want me 
tosend one of them away? You know there’s 
only one job.” 

“Have you their names?” 

“Here they are. Mlle. Valentin and Mlle. 
Lajarisse. Both from Cransac.” 

“Lajarisse, Lajarisse—There are three hun- 
dred Lajarisses in the rural district, and not 
fewer than sixty in the town. Which Lajarisse, 
I wonder: ” 

“Shall I send them away and tell them to 
come back another time? ” 

In his zeal Watticr danced about from one 
foot to the other, with an agility—partly that 
of a barber and partly that of an acrobat— 
which he had acquired on coming into his 
position under Houssiaux. Houssiaux repeated 
the name, with its southern flavor, at the same 
time gazing out pensively on his little plot of 
green. He was a hale, handsome, blond man 
with ruddy cheeks that were beginning to look 
grained and a fat stomach bulging above his belt. 

“I'll see them,” he decided. ‘You know 
they come from Cransac, the cradle of my 
election. There is no one else, is there!” 

“No, they’ve all gone.” 

“Pll see them as I go out. In here they 
would tell me stories about Cransac for the 
next half hour. One at a time. I don’t want 
to hurt their feelings, you know.” 

Wattier effaced himself with a knowing and 
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malicious little grin; and Houssiaux, with his 
overcoat on and his hat in his hand went into 
a neighboring office, the ministerial poverty of 
which, with its walls of discolored plaster and 
its pine desks, did not sadden him in the least. 

“Mademoiselle, you come from Cransac, I 
believe. Won’t you sit down?” 

“Oh, please sir.” 

A big girl stood before him, stammering 
with confusion, but looking at him all the time 
with the boldness of a slave who knows her price. 
She was an exceptional type of brunette with 
dark hair shot with gold lights and a tiny im- 
perious nose, Underneath her assumed timidity, 
she was, in reality, utterly hard and metallic. 

“Ah, what queens these girls of my own 
province are!”’ thought Maurice Houssiaux, as 
he put some casual questions to Mlle. Valentin. 

“Yes, sir. Yes, indeed. I began as a book- 
keeper with Vanavan, on the corner of the 
main street. Monsieur le Ministre has scen it? 
But I am a good typist on any kind of machine 
and a good stenographer, too, It was my father 
who put the streamer across our street when 
Monsieur was elected two years ago. I am sure 
he remembers it.” 

She talked to Houssiaux in the third person, 
as if she were a chamber maid, but at the same 
time she lowered her eyes like a girl in love. 

“She’s playing her cards well,” thought 
Houssiaux. “But she’s right. She can get what- 
ever she sets out for. She is from Cransac. 
How decorative she would look around here. 
And what a pretty head to rest, now and 
again, on my shoulder!” 

“One of my secretaries will notify you, 
mademoiselle.” 

She raised her eyelids for a moment, dis- 
closing large eyes narrowing off at the corners 
like those of a blooded mare. 

“Can Monsieur le Ministre give me any 
hope?” 

“I should say so!” 

He gave her his hand and found himself 
pressing hers, which were a little bit cold with 
girlish emotion, and it gave him a distinct thrill 
of pleasure to see her stumble over a chair as she 
turned and start to go out by the wrong door. 
He was returning to his desk when he was 
stopped by his reflection in the long mirror, 
the image, alas, of a big, fat man beginning to 
age. The fact troubled him somehow more 
than usual. 

“Well, one can’t have everything. A time 
comes when—hold on, there’s Mlle. Lajarisse. 
Had I better have Wattier send her away?” 

But at that moment a short dark shadow fell 
across the door, and Mlle. Lajarisse, fifty years 
old at least, a little shrivelled woman, wearing 
cotton gloves, and a hat trimmed with clusters 
of black currants, stood silently before him. 

“You come from Cransac, Mademoiselle? 
Well, that’s a recommendation in itself, I assure 
you. I love Cransac and its people.” 

“I’ve been in Paris for seventeen years, in 
various capacities—cashicr, stenographer, typist, 
and librarian.” 

“Well, well. We shall see. We shall see. 
No, I don’t want any references. Give them to 
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one of my secretaries if there is any occasion 
for it. Lajarisse? Which Lajarisse? The family 
near the bridge!” 

“No, the ones on the hill, on the road to 
Casteix.” 

“Oh, I see, I see.” 

He smiled, closing his eyes. The hill on the 
road to Casteix. . . . He used to go down 
that hill on horseback, greeted all along the 
way by those whom the feminine population of 
Cransac eyed askance as altogether too seduc- 
tive: fresh little factory girls and idle women 
who leaned over the iron railings of. the little 
balconies. 

“I see,” he repeated. “It’s a long way.” 

“Not so very far, Monsieur le Ministre.”’ 

Mlle, Lajarisse, utterly passé under her 
white hair, surveyed him from head to foot.” 

“It used to be your favorite ride, Monsieur. 
Everyone remembers you there.” 

“T remember, too.” 


HANDSOME youth, never 
tired, a hunter, an athlete, 
delighting in everything that 
flattered his youth—the smiles 
and tears of women, thor- 
oughbred horses, wine—Hous- 
siaux could hear the little pebbles rattle under 
the feet of his horse on the downward slope. 
He nodded his head, and half in earnest said, 
“Ah, Mlle. Lajarisse, I wish I could have 
back the time when I went down that road 
on my horse.” 





“Gamin was your horse’s name, wasn’t it, 
Monsieur le Ministre? ” 

He made a jovous and utterly youthful 
gesture of assent. 

“Yes, yes!” 

“And do you remember that, on summer 
days, you didn’t wear any coat, and you wore 
a soft shirt with the sleeves rolled up?” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“You reined Gamin in with one hand while 
you swept a salutation to all the ladies with 
your hat, even to the ones who weren’t ladies 
at all, to the Carmens on the balcony, the little 
tobacco girl and all the others.” 

Houssiaux took her cotton-gloved hands in 
his own. 

“And you really remember all that?” 

“Ah, Monsieur Maurice!” 

The little old lady did not turn away her 
head nor conceal the two tears in her eyes, in 
the blue irises of which still swam the inefface- 
able image of Monsicur Maurice on horseback. 
Houssiaux sighed, and dropped the hands of 
Mlle. Lajarisse. She moved away a little. 

“Then, Monsieur Je Ministre thinks that al] 
the places are filled?” 

He ran his fingers through his greying hair 
in the same way in which he had once run them 
through his more youthful locks. “Not your 
place, Mlle. Lajarisse. Not yours! Here, have 
you a little time? Well, then, take this note, 
shorthand. The pencils are over there. Are 
you ready? Good! 

“ “My dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter 
of the 12th instant and...” 
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VANITY FAIR 


How to Succeed as an Author 


Some Hints to Young Writers on the Art of Marketing Their Literary Wares 


By SCRIBNER TICKEL—Author of: “Can Spring Be Far Behind” 


OW to succeed as an author! 

That is the problem, and a most 

dificult problem to solve. Obviously, 

the first thing to do is to publish a book and 
become famous. But that brings us to another 
difficulty. How are we to persuade a publisher 
to bring out our first book? Now, there is 
only one way to make a publisher think well 
of a manuscript by an unknown writer and 
that is to tell him that it was written not by 
yourself, but by some famous author, 


A.—Accidentally. They were such good 
friends. 

P.—And did James sign it? 

A,—Not quite. 

P.—What do you mean by “not quite?” 

A,—Well, to tell vou the truth, he tripped 
over a nasturium early one morning, and al- 
most immediately left for Russia in a taxi-cab 
with a paper bag full of oranges. 

P.—ls it true that his asthma was very bad? 








preferably Joseph Conrad, Henry 
James, H. G. Wells, or Michael Ar- 
len. If a young author of moderate 
talent will only submit his first book 
to a New York publisher under the 
name of one (or more) famous au- 
thors, his path is certain to be strewn 
with primroses. 

But, under his own name? Never! 

The second rule is to get Heywood 
Broun to review it. And the third and 
Jast rule is to find a catchy title for it. 

Listen, for instance, to the story of | 
Charles James Smith, the ambitious 
and talented young author, who is here 
heard assailing the doors of Messrs. 
Harper, Appleton, Page & Co., Pub- 
lishers, of New York. 

Publisher—No, 1 cannot publish — | 
your book. You wrote the book and | 
you are quite unknown, and that is | 
all there is to it. 

Author—But, well—you sce, I really 
did mot write the book. 

P.—I'm sorry, but that doesn’t make 
any difference. 

A.—But Joseph Conrad wrote my 
book. He wrote it while I was in Italy. 

P,—Ah, why didn‘ you say so be- 
fore? And another thing, why didn’t 
Conrad sign it? 

A.—Because he had a cold and went 
to Switzerland instead. 

P.—l1 have a terrible cold myself. 

A.—But this cold of Conrad’s was 
in Italy. 

P.—So Conrad. 
markable in that, 

A.—But the book deals with what the book 
deals with. It is unique because it is unique. 
There is nothing like it because there is noth- 
ing like it, as Henry James said in the middle 
of the street, at Budapest. 

P.—What was James doing in Budapest! 

A.—Trying to find a synonym for “mush- 
room.” 

P.—Did he? 

A.—Of course: “umbrella.” 
eleven months. 

P.—To find an umbrella? 

A.—Quite the contrary: to write my book. 

P.—Not that it makes any difference, but 
I thought you said that Conrad wrote your book. 

A.—Yes, Conrad wrote it first, but James 
wrote it afterwards. 


P.—Oh, I see. How did that happen? 


was Nothing re- 9 __ 


It took him 
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“ON 


ON REREADING KEATS’ SONNET 


FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S HOMER” ! 


By GrantLanp RIcE 


Once in a while I leave the city’s gate 

Where all the clamor and the crowds sweep 
by, 

To find the beauty of the hills that wait 

Against the new-born wonder of the sky. 


So was I lifted from the earth I knew 

Upon a magic carpet made of song, 

Of forest winds and rivers rushing through 
To far off lakes where summer days are long. 


Dizzy and faint I stood upon a height 

Where I look down upon dim Everest 

Half hidden in the valley from my sight, 

And, as I swayed upon the cloudless crest, 

I saw the flaming lightning, and, below, 

The rolling thunder of the storm grew dim, 

As summer zephyrs where the southwinds 
blow 

Are hushed before the cyclone’s mighty hymn. 


Then music—out where ghostly harpers roam, 

And lift their voices to eternity, 

Like sails of song sent through the wind and 
foam 

As stout Cortez first stared upon his sea 

Where the white surf sang to him, clean and 
clear: 

Then, silent on my “peak in Darien”, 

I reaped the beauty of a vanished year 

And sprinkled star-dust on my dreams again. 


A.—Very. It was positively ornamental. 

P.—And who wrote your book next? 

A.—H. G. Wells. But that was in Dublin, 
and besides, it was raining. 

P,.—It always rains in Dublin, so that doesn’t 
make any difference. 

A.—But you don’t understand: James stole 
Wells’ umbrella in Dublin, which Conrad re- 
turned to James in Italy: whereas Wells lent 
Henry James Joseph Conrad’s cold, all in ex- 
change for the asthma. 

P.—lIs it possible? 

A.—Yes, but it is also untrue that Michael 
Arlen writes hurriedly. For instance, he wrote 
my book in two hours and twenty-five minutes, 

P.—Where and when, may I ask? 

A.—Of a Thursday, beside the point, in a 


gondola off Long Island. 


ee Pe 


P.—Well, well. 

A.—Yes, he is indeed a sick man. 

P.—In that case I really cannot publish 
your book, because I believe you wrote it, be- 
cause the people who wrote it (because you did 
not write it) did not sign their names. Is that 
perfectly clear? 

A.—It would be, if Arlen had not signed 
his name. 


P.—Oh 





so he signed his name? 

A.—In Prague, yes. But somebody 
bought the manuscript on the Agui- 
tania for twelve pounds. 

P.—I should have rather expected 
that you would almost have preferred 
to pawn your, shall we say, watch? 
| A.—I could not part with my watch 
for two reasons: third, because it was 
not a Christmas present; and fifth, 
because it always makes me ill to ride 
backwards. 

P.—Indeed. That throws a com- 
pletely new light on the matter. 
A.—aAnd I don’t drink and smoke. 

P.—Magnificent. I ask if you have 
any children? 

A.—Thousands of them. 

P.—Girls or boys? 

A.—Twins. 

P.—M-m-m. Have you any critical 
opinions on your manuscripts? 

A.—I should say I have. 

P.—From whom? 

A.—No less a critic than Heywood 
Broun himself. 

P.—What did he say? 

A.—It was all rather spectacular. 
Heywood was standing on the side- 
walk when his eyes fell on the manu- 
script. As he read on, a sort of terror 
convulsed his face—for the first time 
in the man’s critical career he was 
speechless—then, literally tearing his 
glance from my chef-d’oeuvre, and ad- 
| dressing the nearest policeman, he mur- 
mured gradually: “We have _ been 
cleansed by pity and terror.” 

Not really! 
A.—Yes; really and truly. 

P.—And then? 

A.—Then, braced by this praise, I tried it 
on the Diamond Brothers, the murderers. 

P.—Your manuscript? 

A.—The same. 

P.—They were enthusiastic? 

A,—Positively electrified. ; 

P.—What is your book called, if I may ask? 

A.—wWell sir, after considering such titles 
as Lord Jack, The Golden Vase, Mr. Whit- 
tling, and The Emerald Fedora, I hit upon a 
nomenclature at once succinct and euphoneous— 

P.—Which is? 

A.—“The Sea-Urchin’s Lullaby, or Why 
They wanted Children.” 

P.—My God, man: why didn’t you tell me 
that first? Bully title! Bully! Of course 1”! 
publish it! 
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Lotta, the Mary Pickford of 
the Forty-Niners and Amer- 
ica’s most popular comedienne 
from 1865 to 1885, caught in a 
telling moment of abandon 
ritical 
Helen Chandler, famous at 16 
for her Hedvig in the Actors 
Theatre “Wild Duck’’, lured 
‘wood into an imitation of Lotta’s 
vivandiére, cigar and all 
cular. 
side- HE extraordinary resemblance of 
nanu- Helen Chandler and Lotta Crabtree 
, goes no further than the mould of their 
terror heads and the fact that both began their 
time stage careers as children. In the Fabu- 
» was lous Forties, age six, with the aid of a 
ij ne banjo and two Scotch parents, she danced 
1S ills her way over gold dust tossed on the 
id ad- stage by sentimental miners. When she 
eae had reached Miss Chandler’s present ad- 
mu vanced age Lotta made her debut in the 
been legitimate in ‘“‘The Loan of a Lover” and 
a place called Petaluma, Cal. With no 
Ibsen to guide her, Lotta played various 
picturesque waifs of the mining camps, 
and ultimately worked up to Dickens in 
a stage version of ‘“‘The Old Curiosity 
' E Shop.” Her reward was to go down in 
ied it theatrical history known by her first name 
rs only and to die in Boston worth four or 
five millions. Miss Chandler’s plans are 
not yet so extensive, but they have just 
a little to do with Lotta. A few years 
ago Arthur Hopkins produced a play by 
Augustus Thomas in which Lotta ap- 
: peared thinly disguised as The Cricket, 
v ask? favourite child-actress of the Forty- 
titles Niners. Now Miss Chandler is to ap- 
Thi pear under the same management in a 
Whit- play by Maxwell Anderson and Laurence 
pon a Stallings which makes Andrew Jackson 
5u3 a stage-hero at twenty-three. 
ous-— 
Wy tars for Old; or, Transmigration Demonstrated 
i ew Stars for 5 OF, ransmigration emonstrate 
21] me . ; f : 
ce Vl Helen Chandler Mirrors the Famous Lotta Across Half a Century 











VANITY FAR 


The Future of American Music 


Why Our Country Has Not Yet Produced a National School of Composition 


HERE is no avoiding the fact that 

America is a bedlam of musical activity. 

It is a hive, a carnival, a World’s Fair 
of organized sound. Our patient and prosper- 
ous citizen, the much-maligned Babbitt, cher- 
ishes music in his bosom with a love he feels 
for no other art. 

Take singing, for instance, our least admired 
accomplishment. If you have ever been to 
church south of the Ohio river or west of the 
Mississippi, you know that the voice of praise 
among us can be long, loud, and rhythmically 
powerful. Scarcely a town or hamlet, more- 
over, is without some kind of secular singing 
society. At Harvard more men try for the 
College Glee Club than for any other under- 
graduate activity, with the single exception of 
foot ball. And the fact that any incompetent 
tyro can make a living by “teaching voice’’ in 
an American city is proverbial knowledge on 
two continents. Babbitt does not sing much 
at his work; but no power of social shame can 
prevent him from “harmonizing” in a canoe 
or from lifting up his voice in solitary song 
when he is in liquor, in love, or in the lavatory. 
His well-known devotion to bath-rooms is 
probably due in some measure to the sonorous 
acoustics they provide for vocal expression. 

But if he is given to singing, how much 
more does he love an instrument! His chil- 
dren take lessons on everything from the saxo- 
phone to the Irish harp. Left alone, by chance, 
with a piano, he can never resist the temptation 
to pick out a familiar chord. Every village has 
a band, every high school an orchestra. A pub- 
lic dining room without instrumental accom- 
paniment is a sanctuary both welcome and rare. 


HERE are few evenings when a city of 

a hundred thousand cannot provide some 
form of organized musical entertainment, 
whether it be a program by the local symphony, 
a visiting artist’s recital, a band concert in the 
park, or a few genteel selections in the lobby of 
the best hotel. And the mechanical reproduc- 
tions, the radios, player-pianos and gramo- 
phones! Flee into the desert, and lo, they are 
there also. 

If America then is not the chosen land of 
musical composition, it is not for the absence 
here of money, exercise, and housing facilities 
for the Muse. Her life need never lack for 
luxuries. Financial patronage, competent per- 
formers, and an eager clienté/e await her ad- 
vent. And yet she still continues to scorn our 
entreaties and to linger on indefinitely in her 
European haunts. 

The real reason why she has not accepted 
our invitations is that, in spite of its wealth 
and pretense, our house is not in order. That 
is to say, we have much material but no con- 
ventions for its use, much sound and fury but 
no idea of what it signifies. Our musical Jan- 
guage is rich in possibilities, but at present 
inadequate for complex personal expression. 

Modern music all over the world is in a 
chaotic period. The classical style of Mozart 
and Brahms—our Latin, so to speak—is an 
international medium for instruction and wor- 
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LANGSTON HUGHES 
By Carl Van Vechten 

Langston Hughes’ poem, The Weary Blues, 
was awarded the first prize in the contest for 
Negro writers recently instituted by Oppor- 
tunity. The judges were John Farrar, Witter 
Bynner, James Weldon Johnson, and Clement 
Wood. In January 1926, Alfred A. Knopf will 
publish a book of verse by this young Negro, 
under the title of the prize-winning poem. 
The work of this poet is informed with a 
sensitivity and a nostalgia, racial in origin, 
for beauty, color, and warmth. His subjects 
are extraordinarily diversified. A lyric sim- 
plicity marks his sea pieces; his cabaret verses 
dance to the rhythm of Negro jazz; now he 
mourns for the hurt of the black man; again he 
celebrates the splendor of the women of Mex- 
ico or the savage beauty of the natives of the 
African coast. 

Although still a very young man, Langston 
Hughes has crowded more adventure into his 
life than most of us will experience. Born 
February 1, 1902, in Joplin, Mo., he has lived 
in Mexico, Topeka, Kansas, Colorado Springs, 
Charlestown, Indiana, Lincoln, Illinois, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, New York City, Staten Island, 
Pittsburgh, the West Coast of Africa, Hol- 
land, Paris, Desenzano, on Lago di Garda, 
Verona, Venice, and Genoa. His occupations 
have been as various as his peregrinations. He 
has acted as paper boy, hotel porter, soda- 
fountain boy, waiter, cook, errand boy at a 
florist’s, sailor, farmhand, advertising solici- 
tor, pantry-man in an oyster house, book agent, 
and even as a beach-comber! 

CABARET* 
Does a jazz-band ever sob? 
They say a jazz-band’s gay; 
Yet, as the vulgar dancers whirled, 
And the wan night wore away, 
One said she heard the jazz-band soh— 
When the little dawn was grey. 


* From “‘THE CRISIS”’ 


TO MIDNIGHT NAN AT LEROY’S 

Strut and wiggle. 

Shameless gal. 

Wouldn’t no good fellow 

Be your pal? 

Here dat music .. . 

Jungle night. 

Here dat music 

And the moon was white. 

Sing your Blues song, 

Pretty baby. 

You want lovin’ 

And you don’t mean maybe. 

Strut and wiggle. 

Shameless Nan, 

Wouldn’t no good fellow 

Be your Man? 

FANTASY IN PURPLE 

Beat the drums of tragedy for me. 

Beat the drums of tragedy and death, 

And let the choir sing a stormy song 

To drown the rattle of my dying breath. 

Beat the drums of tragedy for me, 

And let the white violins whir thin and 
slow, 

But blow one blaring trumpet note of 
sun 

To go with me to the 
go. 


darkness where I 


SUICIDE’S NOTE 
The calm, 
Cool face of the river 
Asked me for a kiss. 








ship and a public museum of handsomely em- 
balmed masterpieces. But it is an utterly dead 
language; and our living idioms are only 
crude, experimental dialects. In France, jy 
Austria, in Russia these dialects are fairly ma- 
ture. Spain, England and Hungary are making 
conscientious efforts to attain a language that 
shall be their own. In America we have j jazz. 
a clever and precocious patois, a sort of Proven. 
cal poetry, limited in expression by metrical 
rigidity, but internationally famed for its 
amatory uses. 


UT the success of jazz must not blind us to 

its limitations nor lead us to neglect the 
cultivation of a more adequate idiom. The 
growth of that idiom will seem to be slow and 
perverse, because it will differ in almost every 
essential from the European music we have 
been taught to admire. It may be that the 
intellectuals will only accept it, as they did 
jazz, upon foreign recommendation. 

The reason for these differences is the 
Negro influence. In rhythm, in melody, jn 
vocal style, Africa has made profound alter- 
ations in our European inheritance, alterations 
which not only determine the special character 
of American music but which are also addi- 
tions to the technique of the art. The perfec- 
tion of these changes, their acceptance and 
application, is necessarily slow. 

Consider, for instance, what the Negro 
singing-speech has done to the rhythm of the 
American language. For the rhythm of Jan- 
guage is, after all, the basic rhythm of music. 
Negro rhythm is exemplified most completely 
in the spirituals, though a Negro sermon will 
show it more clearly in a living improvisation. 


N the discourse of an old-time Negro 

preacher, usually intoned in one of the 
African modes, every word falls into place 
as part of a rigid measure. This measure 
is maintained by clapping the hands, swatting 
the Bible, or jumping. The strong syllable 
in every phrase receives a strong, short ac- 
cent. The weaker syllables are strung out to 
follow the tune. The result is very different 
from Anglican chanting, for instance, or from 
most English folk-singing, where effort is 
made to keep the accent of syllables identical 
with their quantity by dwelling on the stressed 
vowels. The word river in “Way Down Upon 
The Swanee River” shows the tendency of 
American music to make strong syllables short 
and weak ones long. Dwelling on the ivg in 
present participles has even become a national 
mannerism of speech. 

Making an accented note short is the basis 
for rag-time. If you want, for extraordinary 
emphasis, to lengthen a stressed syllable out, 
you start it a little ahead of its beat. This is 
the procedure for jazzing up a piece. It is the 
unwritten syncopation that puts punch into 
many a deadly tune. 

The change from English to American 
speech-rhythm renders necessary an entire 
new prosody of the Janguage and a new system 

(Continued on page 116) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


SHEILA KAYE SMITH 


Because, though still a 
young woman, she has pro- 
duced novels of great sweep 
and power, like “Little Eng- 
land” and “Joanna God- 
den”; because she is the 
chronicler of the primitive 
tural life of Sussex, in Eng- 
land, as Thomas Hardy is of 
Wessex; because, like Mar- 
garet Kennedy, author of 
“The Constant Nymph”, 
she has lived simply, almost 
obscurely, with her parents; 
because, in spite of the ‘‘mas- 
culine” force of her writing, 
she is a markedly dainty and 
feminine person; because she 
has just published a new book 
“The George and the Crown” 





wiDE WORLC 


C. W. BARRON 


Because he is a financial ex- 
pert with hobbies, one of 
which is importing and breed- 
ing fine Guernsey cattle at 
his place, “The Oaks’, in 
Cohasset, Mass., and another. 
yachting; because he is the 
author of several books, ‘‘The 
Federal Reserve Act’’, “The 
Audacious War”, etc.; but 
chiefly because, as author, 
publisher, editor, or president 
of various financial organs 
such as “The Boston News 
Bureau”, “Barron’s Financial 
Weekly”, “The Wall Street 
Journal”, he has shown a 
shrewdness in analysis and 
forecasting which causes the 
whole financial world to re- 
spect and follow his advice 





HENRY MARTINIE 


REGINALD HAINES 








ALBERT B. SCHLAFKE 


PAUL MORAND (Center) 


Because he is a member of 
the “Quai d’Orsay’’; in Paris 
otherwise known as_ the 
French Foreign Office, be- 
cause, although his mother 
was Russian, his education 
English, and he himself a 
cosmopolite, he is also a de- 
voted Frenchman; because he 
is the author of “‘Ouvert la 
Nuit’, ‘‘Fermé la Nuite,”’ 
“Lewis et Iréne’’, and, most 
recently, of “‘L’Europe Gal- 
ante”; because he has just 
traversed the United States 
on his way to Siam and Java, 
where he will hold a French 
diplomatic post and where he 
will write a series of roman- 
tic sketches for Vanity Fair 


ROSEMAN, 


FREDERICK KEPPEL 


Because he was the Dean of 
Columbia University; be- 
cause he has been a member 
of the American Association 
for International Concillia- 
tion, an Assistant Secretary 
of War and a director of the 
American Red Cross; because 
he is at present the President 
of the Carnegie Corporation; 
and because this bust is by 
his friend, Paul Manship 


GERTRUDE EDERLE 


Because at seventeen she 
has broken the man’s swim- 
ming record from the Bat- 
tery to Sandy Hook—; be- 
cause she holds all the long 
distance world’s records for 
women; but chiefly because 
she is firmly determined to 
swim the English Channel 
and, to beat the existing 
man’s record by two hours 
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VANITY FAR 


The Pleasant and the Unpleasant 
The Appeal of the Wicked to a Respectable but Somewhat Timid Society 


HE life of a newspaper editor resem- 
bles the discouraging eternity of those 
who, in hell, try to fill sieves with 
water. Twelve pages, twenty-four pages—and 
as, with every advance of civilization, every 





acquisition of leisure, universal boredom and 
the urgent need of distraction grow and grow, 
the number will gradually increase—must 
daily be filled with reading matter. Every 
dav, every damned day, from forty thousand 
to a quarter of a million words have to be 
poured into the bottomless waste-paper baskets, 
the dustbins, the insatiable sewers of the worid. 
And there is no respite; there can be no slack- 
ening off. However little there is to say, the 
pages must be filled. 

Sisvphus had to push a stone up a hill; when 
it got to the top, the stone rolled irresistibly 
down and he had to begin again. But at any 
rate the stone was always there; Sisyphus was 





not expected to produce it and re-produce it 
each time, like a rabbit, out of his empty hat. 
The newspaper man has to push just as hard 
as Sisyphus and just as hopelessly; he must also 
conjure up his stone, every day, out of nothing. 
Hence the silliness that is in newspapers. 
Reading it, we should feel, not irritation, but 
pity for the miserable wretches who have been 
reduced to such desperate shifts. 


CAUGHT a pathetic note of desperation 

in recent comments in England on Miz. 
Noel Coward's play “Fallen Angels.” Here 
was a little dramatic anecdote, skilfully and 
amusingly told; a trifle scabrous, perhaps—but 
after all, since ladies have taken to tobacco, 
the smoking-room story, as we all know, has 
found its way into the drawing-room; why 
pretend that it hasn’t? And in any case, “Fal- 
ien Angels” is very mild smoking indeed— 
hardiy tobacco even; the merest grass; but 
very pleasantly scented withal, and of an in- 
dubitably contemporary flavour. Nobody but 
a harassed journalist, driven to his wit’s end to 
find food for our waste-paper baskets, would 
have dreamed of making much ado about this 
graceful nothing. But the waste-paper baskets 
gaped; desperately, the ado was made. Mr. 
Coward was reproached for having falsified 
life by presenting nothing but its sordid side, 
for having libelled humanity by showing only 





unpleasant characters. (As if it were necessary, 
or even possible, to put the whole of life and 
every sort of humanity into a brief and witty 
anecdote! But Ict that pass.) His taste and 
his morals were impugned; he was accused of 
sapping the foundations of society. And so on 
and so on. A lot of space was easily filled. 

In the circumstances, the fuss was ridiculous; 
for Mr. Coward’s play is not in the least un- 
pleasant. The professional moralists of the 
evening papers made a bad choice. If they 
had hit on something that was really unpleas- 
ant, a fuss might have been worth making. 
Or rather, not a fuss; for fusses don’t get any- 
one anywhere; a critical enquiry, shall we say. 
For the subject, after all, is an interesting one. 
Should plays and novels always be pleasant? 
Do readers and spectators in general want their 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


entertainments to be pleasant’ Do they object 
to unpleasantness! 

If we are to believe the evening papers, the 
public doesn’t like unpleasantness, It wants 
the characters in its books and plays to be 
good; or if unpleasant people must be brought 
in, it demands that they shall be counterbal- 
anced, conquered and put to shame by the 
virtuous. And if it doesn’t want these things 
—well, it ought to. Are these papers right? 





SONNET TO GATH 








Country of hunchbacks!—where the 
strong, straight spine, 

Jeered at by crooked children, makes his 
war 

Through by-streets at the kindest hour of 
day, 

Till he deplore his stature, and incline 

To measure manhood with a gibbous line; 

Till, out of loneliness, being flawed with 
clay, | 

He stoop into his neighbor’s house and say, 

“Your roof is low for me—the fault is 
mine.” 


| By Epona Sr. Vincent MILvay 
| 


Dust in an urn long since, dispersed and 
dead, 
Is great Apollo; and the happier he; 
Since who amongst vou all would lift a 
head 
At a god’s radiance on the mean door-tree, 
‘Saving to run and hide your dates and 
bread, 
And cluck your children in about your | 
| knee?! | 


j 





T will be as well to leave the moral question 

out of account; people ought, no doubt, to do 
a great many things that they don’t do. Let 
us confine ourselves to facts. Do people, as a 
matter of fact, like unpleasantness? Or don’t 
they? To me it seems sufficiently obvious that 
they do, if not exactly like it, at least take a 
profound interest in unpleasantness. We are 
interested in the hundredth straying sheep, 
not merely because we want to bring it back 
into the fold with the other ninety-nine, but 
for its own sake, just because it has strayed. 
Evil fascinates us as such. (And don’t the 
journalists know it? What sells their paper is 
not the grave, more-sorrowful-than-angry de- 
nunciation of unpleasant authors; it is the 
lively and lengthy descriptions of murder, 
fraud, lust and cruelty on the other pages.) 
We like police news and unpleasant fiction for 
the same reason as we like chatty items about 
actresses and the Prince of Wales, happy end- 
ings and the lives of saints. We like them 
because they show us what we might be, po- 
tentially or ideally, but in dull fact are not. 
Actresses and the Prince of Wales, unbeliev- 
ably happy endings and holiness—what are 
they but our dramas made actual? We would 
all like to be popular, rich, powerful, extra- 








ordinarily Jucky and—the longing is quite as 
intense—extraordinarily good. There are 
other moments, however, when, tired of being 
respectable, we wish that we had the courage 
of our instincts, when we long to carry every 
velleity of vice in us to its logical conclusion 
in action. Stavrogin and Leopold and Loeb, 
Nero and Mme. Marneffe are as much ful. 
filments of our dreams as Prince Mishkin and 
St. Francis, Alexander the Great and the heroes 
and heroines of all the fairy tales. Even the 
lowest, the most disgusting villains are dream 
fulfilments of a part of our potential selves, 
True, we may never actually desire to be like 
the hero of Dostoiévsky’s “Letters from the 
Underworld” the most repulsively unpleasant 
character, with the possible exception of Little 
Judas in Shchedrin’s “Golovieff Family,” in 
all fiction; but the fact that we can recognize 
in him certain of our own weaknesses makes 
us take the deepest interest in him. We see 
what, but for the grace of God, we might be. 
We are excused, by this vicarious actualization 
of our worst potentialities, from making the 
personal experiment of total depravity. Little 
Judas and his kind are scapegoats. We live 
respectable lives and they sin for us. And 
since we also live dull lives, worldly and per- 
haps furtively vicious lives, we must have 
Prince Charming and actresses to lead us 
out of the drabness into fairylands, we must 
have saints to shame us into going heavenwards. 





E like unpleasant characters, then; we are 

deeply interested in them. But there is 
much truth in the contention of the evening paper 
moralists that we don’t like them alone and by 
themselves. Things exist only in virtue of their 
opposites. Significance is begotten by the coup- 
ling of extremes. A single extreme, isolated, 
has no meaning. True, we can and do mentally 
supply the deficiencies of a book or play which 
isolates a single moral extreme from the oppo- 
site that gives it its meaning. But it would be 
better if the work had no deficiencies. The 
painter of a complete picture illuminates un- 
pleasantness by pleasantness, and vice versa. 
Moreover, the uniformly unpleasant work, like 
the uniformly pleasant, tends to be dull, be- 
cause it suppresses that element of conflict 
which is the soul of all drama. It is impossible 
for us, being what we are, to envisage the 
material world except in terms of space and 
time; and similarly, being what we are, we 
cannot think of that other world—the world 
of the spirit—except in terms of conflicting 
good and evil. Unpretentious little anecdotes, 
like “Fallen Angels” or the ove/le of Boccacio, 
can bombinate gracefully in the moral void; 
all that is required of them is that they should 
be self-consistent and deftly told. But serious 
drama ought in some sort to represent symboli- 
cally our view—our unescapably, inevitably 
moral view—of life. A play, a novel, in 
which there is no conflict, no crucial alterna- 
tive between good and evil, strikes us as dull. 
Mr. Joyce’s U/ysses is an obvious example. 
(Continued on page 92) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Bores Who Insist on Writing Letters 
Several of the More Annoying Samples of Our Fervent Apostles of Epistles 


ETTER writing, according to Mielitz, the 
psychoanalyst who recently startled the 
Conference (July 7th, 89) of the Vere- 

ingte Kunstwerbe by declaring Freud insane, is 
a definite cruelty complex of the appetitive 
division, Class B. the second from the left. It 
is an entirely subconscious, and usually sub- 
normal reaction to the desire of one personality 
to establish contact with and absorb another. 
Miclitz cites numerous instances of this ten- 
dency. Before referring to them further I 
consider it only fair to the illustrious Dane,— 
(Mielitz’s real name was Nielson: his father 
called him Miclitz because he (the father) 
was ashamed of his (the boy’s) mother who 
was unmarried. The child was brought up in 
the gardener’s cottage by a small duck-pond.) 
to mention a fact which he points out with no 
uncertain forefinger, namely that we must not 
confuse this letter writing propensity or “script- 
urge,” as he calls it, with any of the abnormal 
impulses, It is subnormal rather than abnormal. 
“In the domain of Normality,” says Mielitz 
with his rare directness, “‘thousands of folks 
fancy they are a when they are merely sub.” 

Nor is this scripturge to be confused, Miclitz 
warns us, with suppressed desires, the funny 
old things. Aw contraire, as Voltaire says, it 
is unsuppressed, and that is the dickens of it! 

Letter writing is a rampant rage in the 
United States. It is symptomatic of a free coun- 
try where mentality still remains fettered by 
abysmal ignorance. What the average individ- 
ual, whose brain age is seven, going on six, 
thinks are ideas are merely hallucinations. 
One of these is that people in public life need 
their sympathy and advice and long to hear 
from them. Mr. Smith for 
instance, fancies that Zella 
Lambert, the screen star whose 
beauty is said to have unhorsed 
the Prince of Wales on several 
rough partics, is interested in 
his ideas on her art. As a mat- 
ter of fact Zella has no art and 
is interested only in_herscif 
and her salary. Smith writes 
her fully and fulsomely. Back 
of all this is the appetitive 
instinct. Old Smithy really 
doesn’t give a whoopdidoo for 
Zell’sart. Itisshe he hungers for. 

Mielitz . . . mercy, I had 
forgotten the old boy for a 
moment .. . lists fifty types 
of American letter writers who 
are constantly begging and be- 
sieging other people to come 
into their cosmos’s. If I de- 
scribe a few of them in my own words it is only 
because I am obliged to translate from the Ital- 
ian in which the original volumes were written. 
(Pub. 1924 by La Soc.:Anonyme des Bateaux- 
a-vapeurs, Rue des Petits Fauxpas, Paris, Fr.) 

First and foremost of those afflicted with 
acute scripturge is the adolescent girl of ap- 
proximately seventeen whose heart, straining at 
the leash, falls under the spell of a movie star. 
The mail of men like the Thomases, Meighan 


By GEORGE 8S. CHAPPELL 


and Mix, is as large as that of the Standard Oil 
Co. From every corner of the country, from 
incredible places like Alfaloola, Kan., come 
guileless missives, complimentary, innocently 
romantic, infinitely boring. They follow a 
definite model. It is amazing how perfect!y 
parallel] thousands of minds are to each other. 


emotion and chaperone her through the ad- 
venture! And does she get her picture? Yoy 
bet. Photographs are one of the things of 
which all well regulated stars have nothing else 
but. If you examine the picture carefully you 
will see that the signature is printed, but it 
will satisfy Helen and when she meets Lois 


Running from enthusiasm to coyness, they 


always end with a request for 
a photograph. The standard 
model for this class is as 
follows: 

ge Cac LT oe, | ere 
(insert name of favorite star) 

My girl friend, Lois Pea- 
pack, and I saw you Jast night 
in Leaping Love. We adored 


it! Lois dared me to write . 


you and tell you so. Well, 
here I is! I do hope you won’t 
think I am too bold for anv- 
thing. But the picture was 
too adorable. Lois and | both 
adored it, . . . me the most! 
. . . and at the part where 
you dove down the manhole 
and came out of that huge 


the morning 





DRAWINGS BY DOROTHY FERRISS 


HELEN CLAPSADDLE 
This languishing and palpitat- 
ing young creature, whose brains 
skidded at an early age, has the 
largest collection of movie actor 
photos (with printed autographs) 
in Coo Coo, Texas and suburbs 


of its arrival her shriek can be 


heard from Coo Coo to Wam- 
pus (14 mi. good macadam), 
“Pve got it!!!” They kis 
convulsively. “Each,” say: 
Mielitz, “is sub-consciously 
embracing the hero of her 
dreams.” 

Many young men vent 
their passion in a fine spray of 
letters to some beautiful she 
whose picture has been espied 
in the newspaper. This type 
is not, as one might expect, of 
husky and ardent mold. Ona 
the contrary he is timorous 
and anemic. He has bat-ears, 
clammy hands and a nervous 
cackle. His heart burns with 
a frustrate glow. Actual love- 





CITIZEN FIXIT 


Behold he doth protest too 
much! This is the gentleman 
known to the readers of the 
aches and pains columns in 
the newspapers as Pro Bono 
Publico, or ‘“‘Taxpayer” 


big sewer pipe with the baby 

in your arms, well! I can tell you I applauded 
just as if you were there. And I couldn’t help 
wishing you were. I mean in the theatre, not 
in the sewer, of course. (Ha ha.) 

I feel just terrible to suggest it but 1 am 
going to just the same. I wonder if by any 
chance you have a photo of yourself that you 
could spare for little me? Yes? No? It 
would be too adorable to have it and it would 
have the place of honor on my 
bureau. But I suppose you will 
never read this. Anyway, I 
felt that I had to write and tell 
you how adorable Lois and I 
thought you were. Sincerely 
yours, 

Helen Clapsaddle. (“Bobby”) 
R. F. D. 26, Coo Coo, Tex. 
(care of Jones). 

Letters of this kind come in 
by the tens of thousands, One 
famous screen actor, who was 
very kind hearted and conscien- 
tious, tried to answer them all 
personally. His health failed 
and he began to get queer ideas. 
In a moment of nervous de- 
pression he went to a fortune 
teller to ask what the future 
held in store for him. The 
seeress looked him in the eye 
and said, “You are going to receive a letter,” 
and the poor chap was taken screaming from 
the room. He is now in a private institution 
on Long Island. 

But they are really dear, pathetic little crea- 
tures, these adolescent letter writers, with their 
unformed handwriting, their mis-spelling, 
their perfumed paper and their hungry hearts. 
They are sweet. How cute, the way Helen 
drags in her chum, Lois, to rationalize her 


liness passes him by. He turns 
to the papers. The rotogravure section is his 
meat. He devours it. He feasts his eyes on the 
lithe-limbed dancers, the luring actresses. But 
they are not for him. Even in imagination 
his heart fails before such obvious beauty. He 
must not be dragged out of his milieu, the 
nice and respectable. 
His eyes burn over the pictures. He reads 
the captions. “Princess Greta of Sweden christ- 
ens her father’s yacht, Seaskerri, at Lallapod.” 


HE princess is an exquisite child, the per- 

fect nordic. He would like to write and 
tell her so but, dear me, royalty is out of his 
class and Lallapod is a long way off. He reads 
on. 

“Eloise Pringle, 15-year old Mermaid, on 
California’s sun-kissed strand.” Wow! what a 
girl . . . what development! And only fifteen 
. . . still, in California . . . but that one- 
piece suit? His mind shies, hurries on. Ah, 
here we have it. 

“Miss Florence Braggart of Joline, Mo., 
one of the Daisy Chain bearers at Vassar’s 
recent Commencement.” 

Florence is just his style, pretty and proper. 
She will understand him and his loneliness. 
He unlimbers his Waterman and is off. 

“My dear Miss Braggart, 

I hope you will pardon the intrusion of one 
who is unknown to you. Your picture in this 
morning’s Herald-Tridune is my excuse. It is 
dandy. I don’t know when I have seen any- 
one whose face attracted me so instantly and 
so strongly. In your eyes I read kindness and 
sympathy for those who are lonely. May ! 
say, frankly, that I am such? 

I would welcome a line from you telling 
me that you have received this, that you are 
not offended and that we might become 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Acting old men on the 
stage is an art by itself 
that demands the most 
finished technique in 
voice, pantomime, and 
make-up. The photo- 
graphs on this page 
show a gallery of men, 
ranging from middle 
age to doting senility. 


Mr. Auer as an Irish 
fisherman in Synge’s 
“Riders to the Sea” 


Even by careful read- 
ing between the lines 
of the leering face of 
Louis XI. in “If I 
Were King,” it is dif- 
ficult to discover the 
juvenile countenance 
which lurks beneath 


(Right) In this clever 
re-creation of the mad 
King Lear, it is inter- 
esting to note that 
the hands receive as 
much attention as the 
face in make-up art 


MISCHA AUER 


The youthful interpreter 
of the studies of old men 
on this page is none 
other than Mischa Auer, 
a nineteen-year-old Rus- 
sian actor who last ap- 
peared in “The Wild 
Duck.” This youthful 
gaffer has the added dis- 
tinction of being the 
grandson of Leopold 
Auer, now, at the age 
of eighty, the first of 
musical instructors 
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By clever make-up, the 
outward semblance of 
almost any _ historical 
character may be pro- 
duced. For these make- 
ups, Mr. Auer studied 
all available litera- 
ture about his subjects 
and did not, as is the 
usual custom, mode? his 
interpretations on Ccraw- 
ings or photographs 


The young protagonist 

mirroring the counten- 

ance of the famous 
Richelieu 


The urbane and 
worldly charm of 
eighteenth-century 
France has been re- 
captured in this 
grease-paint portrait 
of the historically cele- 
brated Duc D’Orleans 


(Left) The role of 
the aging roué is best 
typified by Baron 
Chevrial in “tA Paris- 
ian Romance,” a part 
first made famous by 
Richard Mansfield 


WIGS COURTESY OF OSCAR BERNER 
COSTUMES BY THE CHRISTIE COSTUME CO, 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY VANDAMM 


Make-Ups Which Put Old Heads on Young Shoulders 


Actor Who 


Plays 


Many 


Parts—AI] of Which 


Belong 


to 


the Aged Ages 





VANITY FAR 


Playing Joan of Arc in French—Eva Le Gallienne 


J 


The American Actress Who Recently Appeared in Mercedes De Acosta’s ‘‘Jehanne D’Arc’’ in Paris 
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The New Sin in The Theatre 


on the Production of an American “Joan” in Paris 


Being Some Reflections 


HE Americans who went to Paris this 

Summer (and to at least one dismayed 

observer who watched the endless pro- 
cession as it swarmed past the Café de /a Paix, 
this latest A. E. F. seemed to include the entire 
adult white population with the possible ex- 
ception of the bedridden and William Jennings 
Bryan) were made uneasily aware that some- 
where down the boulevards certain compatriots 
of theirs were indulging in the dubious en- 
terprise of presenting, in French, an American 
play about the Maid of Orleans. To be sure 
not enough of us were goaded by this rumor to 
the desperate point of actually buying seats. 
Wherefore, after three weeks of forlorn pat- 
ronage, Jehanne a? Arc was quietly removed 
from view and the embarrassing incident was 
mercifully forgotten. There would be no point 
to this post-mortem were it not for the fact 
that the most culpable member of the impli- 
cated trio ran away with all the praise, the 
others with all the pain. 

Even the acidulous critic of Le Temps, who 
disdained in his review to mention so much as 
the name of the actress having the hardihood 
to play the Matchless Maid in Paris, did so far 
unbend as to speak in admiration of the marvels 
of investiture achieved for the occasion by 
Norman-Bel Geddes. Indeed it was the con- 
sensus of all the oral comment I heard along 
the boulevard that that remarkable young Amer- 
ican artist had wrought miracles with incredibly 
paltry material, But I myself came away with 
the feeling that Mr. Geddes had done some- 
thing of which he might well be deeply 
ashamed and that his production of Jehanne 
@ Arc in Paris, while all alive with tokens of 
his indisputable genius, was none the less fraught 
with ill omen for the career as a producer in 
the American theatre on which he is scheduled 
to embark this season. 


OR the play by Mercedes d’ Acosta was such 

a play as might have been written by any 
tolerably intelligent Daisy Ashford of eight 
summers who had heard the great tale told by 
her dear teacher and haply pored a while over 
the Boutet de Monvel pictures as they are 
brightly colored for all the nurseries of the 
world, It is difficult to speak with final con- 
viction about any text heard only once and 
then through the medium of a possibly in- 
adequate translation. But, thus heard last June 
in Paris Jehanne d’? Arc seemed as near being 
nothing at all as it would be possible for a play 
about the Matchless Maid to be. It reminded 
me vividly of a brief treatise on the same 
heroine which I myself wrote at the age of 
nine, a pleasing historical essay impressively 
interspersed with such rare, untranslatable patois 
as “femme” and “eglise” and reaching its high, 
point in the speech where Joan’s father said: 
“Cest v6tre imagination’. 

And as it was impossible to believe that Mr. 
Geddes thought that this was at all a good 
play, I was driven to the conviction that he had 
agreed to produce it because, with the entry 
into Orleans, the coronation at Rheims, the 
fighting at Compiégne and the scene in fateful 
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square at Rouen, he saw such opportunities for 
colour and design and pageantry that the almost 
excruciating unimportance of the accompany- 


ing text hardly arrested his attention. For our - 


masters of décor, in their growing power in the 
theatre, are repeating faithfully the attitude 
toward the playwright which was characteristic 
of the equally oblivious actress in the bad old 
days of yesteryear. The stage has long known 
the processes of the star who would accept a 
script because its réle or réles was full of oppor- 
tunities for herself. She would sec that it gave 
her one opportunity to weep over a pair of baby 
shoes, one opportunity to don a low-neck gown 
of black velvet, one opportunity to sing a plain- 
tive melody by firelight and one opportunity to 
fling herself between two men and cry out: 
“Do not kill him. He—is—your-—father”. 
Seeing which wealth of chances for herself she 
would look no further nor note even during 
rehearsals that the play itself was altogether 
cock-eyed and beneath contempt. Now one ob- 
serves a similar oblivion possessing such artists 
as Mr. Geddes who accepts a Jehanne d’ Arc 
because it has a great rdle in it for himself. 
This is the new sin in the theatre. 


HE first announcement of this unfortunate 

international complication was made in the 
newspapers last Spring when, with slightly in- 
credulous smiles, we all read that an obscure 
writer named Mercedes d’ Acosta, previously 
known only as the author of a brief and gen- 
erally lamentable drama entitled Sandro Botti- 
celli, had written two more plays for the uses 
of Eva Le Gallienne, in one of which that 
tense and even rigid young actress would essay 
the rdle of Jeanne d’ Arc and in the other, 
quite unabashed, would then undertake the 
role of the Virgin Mary. Furthermore it was 
announced that these plays were first to be 
translated into French and then presented in 
Paris under the direction of Mr. Geddes, the 
young American who had wrought the Gothic 
twilight and the hearty, tumultuous pageantry 
of The Miracle. 

Such incredulity as tinctured the receipt of 
this announcement by the sages of Broadway 
turned on two points. For one thing, it seemed 
reasonable to suppose that the appearance of 
young Miss Le Gallienne in Paris in a Jeanne 
d’ Arc play written by an undistinguished 
American authoress could count upon being re- 
ceived with about as much popular rejoicing as 
would greet a minor French actor who elected 
to appear in English in New York in some 
untried Frenchman’s opus on Abraham Lincoln, 
Indeed it seemed so unpromising a venture that 
one wondered what Parisian entrepreneur had 
so far forgotten his native caution as to extend 
the invitation and guarantee the production. 
This mystery was cleared up by the enlighten- 
ing discovery that no such madness had broken 
out in the ranks of French management, that 
Miss Le Gallienne and Miss D’Acosta were 
going over on their own respective hooks 
and that the cordial assurances extended by 
Gémier of’ the Odéon had proved, upon 


examination from close range, to mean nothing 


than that he wished them well. 

Gémier did offer them the tenancy of the 
Odéon stage on alternate nights but in addition 
to the fact that it was much too small for Mr. 
Geddes’s scheme of production, the rental 
asked was so considerably above the possible 
takings (even with every seat filled) that it was 
politely refused and the innocents abroad 
eventually took possession of the Porte-Saint 
Martin, a dingy and draughty old temple. of 
the drama hallowed by memories of Cyrano de 
Bergerac. 


more 


HERE followed weeks of agonizing and 

costly preparation, for the French actor isa 
highly unionized fellow who will work only 
a few hours a day and who must be paid for 
every rehearsal. The spectacle of Mr. Geddes 
standing frustrated while his most imperious 
and irascible directions were being filtered 
through the mollifying speech of the French 
and Russian interpreters and knowing that, 
since the actors had to be paid any way, he 
could get nowhere with the fine old American 
threat of calling an extra rehearsal, must have 
been a sight to make the sympathetic heart 
bleed. Up, up up ran the bills for in a city 
where the actors even charge for having their 
photographs taken and where no single para- 
graph of publicity is vouchsafed except in re- 
turn for some valuable consideration, produc- 
tion can be costly and the good Jadies who had 
been assured that they could manage the whole 
production for $5,000 found, in the end, that 
their blissful three weeks had cost them the 
not untidy sum of, $37,000. 

The thing was beautiful to see, a fine color- 
ful pageant, shifting from episode to episode 
without change of setting or fall of curtain, 
the successive crises in the procession of Joan 
from the fields of Domremy to the fagot pile 
in Rouen being marked in the endless flux of 
figures and byplay of lights much as the suc- 
cessive patterns of a kaleidoscope emerge from 
the chronic chaos of its revolutions. At least 
this unbroken performance was the original 
plan, but after the first night, the proprictor 
of the bar in the theatre objected so violently 
that two twenty minute intervals had to be 
introduced so that he might profit by the 
appetite of such playgoers as were both thirsty 
and solvent. 


VEN with this aid, it was necessary to add 

much marching to and fro, much wordless 
pantomime and much banging of lances on 
shields to stretch Miss d’Acosta’s little play 
into a full evening’s entertainment. At time: 
ten minutes and more would drift by with 
no word from her at all. Of course there is 
no limit to the possibilities of such extension. 
When once you saw the amount of time Miss 
Le Gallienne could consume silently peeling 
turnips with pauses between turnips to register 
the fact that she was thinking hard about the 
blessed St. Catherine, you realized that, under 
such direction, a limerick could be made to take 
up as much time as an unabridged “Hamlet”. 

(Continued on page 114) 








“So he climbs up 
queeck de wall— 
does he geeve a 
exposition from 


VANITY Farr 


The New Douglas Fairbanks’ Film 


A Review of “Don Q” as Overheard in an Uptown New York Dumbwaiter Shaft 


DITOR’S NOTE: Van- 

ity Fair has discovered 
a new dramatic critic!—Mr. 
Milt Gross. He is the 
author of the following re- 
view of Douglas Fairbanks’ 
new film, “Don Q. Son of 
Zorro”, and is perhaps best 
known as the writer of a 
weekly column in the New 
York Sunday World. The 
title of the feature in the 
“World” is “In the Dumb- 
waiter’. In these amusing 
dialect pieces, Mr. Gross 
pretends to overhear, at the 
door of a dumb-waiter, the 
Jewish inhabitants of a New 
York apartment house. The 
chief characters in these 
conversations are, naturally 
enough, women; Mrs. Feitle- 
baum and her up and down- 
stairs neighbors. Having 
commissioned Mr. Gross to 
write a serious review of 
the Fairbanks picture, we 
were a little startled to find 
that he had pitched his 
criticism in his beloved 
dumbwaiter dialect. To such 
of our readers as dwell out- 
side of New York, the dia- 
lect in the review may seem 
a little strange and wild, 
but a careful and prayerful 





fragility—batter perusal of the piece, (it is 
ibaa from & stip- best when read aloud) will 
ple-jeck lead the reader to an habit- 


ual addiction which can from 
time to time be gratified by reading further master- 
pieces, in Vanity Fair, from Mr, Gross’s pen. 


ECOND FLOOR: Hn, deed we enjoin 

ourselves Jest night in teeatre, Mrs. Feitle- 

baum! 
Isr Foor: A moofing peecture, you saw? 
2xv Fioor: Hmm, a moofing peecture! !— 
cinammon rummance! ! ! ! ! 
Isr Froor: Wot was? ? 
2xp: Was playink dere, Doggliss Fairbenks, 
in “Don Q.” 

Ist: “Don Q” 
from Don Queecksote? 

2nv: In de foist plaze is omproper you 
should spick it Don Queecksote! you spick it 
Donkey Hotty! 

Isr: Oh, from enimals, a peccture? 

2np: Foidermore, Donkey Hotty is Donkey 
Hotty, und Don Q. is a deeference indewijil 
halltogadder. 

Isr: A unknown gaundry? 

2nv: So de tile from peecture 
was Don Q., Son from Zorro. 

Isr: Oh, Zorro? It is maybe a 
sad peecture? ? 

2np: Hm, was a man from de 
name from Zorro,—so he had it a 
son, like . . . like John Wana- 
maker und Son,—like Moe Livvy 
und Son. So de son was Don Q., 
so de tile from de peecture was 
Don Q., Son from Zorro. 

Ist: So wot was! 

2nvo:Hmmmm!—Wotwasn’t! 
You should see a prolock from a 
peecture! ! ! All kinds from Spen- 
ish Fandangles wot dey were denc- 
ing witt de cascaretts! ! So efter 
dees it came out a whippersnepper, 
—hm—did he make treecks wid a 


Z 





Is maybe an aggrieviation 


By MILT GROSS 


wheep a long wheep, wot it would make Tom 


Meex green witt ennui. So den begen de 


peecture. It stotts in wot Don Q,, is a collision. 


wot de willian had it a job in de Pelece from 
cuss in college. So in de minn time it stodded 
opp a fight wid de willian—so it deweloped 
wot de willian had it a job in de Pelece from 
de Quinn, so he was a—how you call it—de— 
yeh yeh—de Quinn’s Mudguard. So it hep- 
pened de Quinn was watching de fight, so 
she sent de willian he should geeve Don Q. a 
sommons wot he should appear in de court 
from de Quinn. 

Ist: Oh, she was also a Judge, de Quinn? 

2np: De Quinn’s pelece, dey calling it a 
court. Is jost a idiotmatic exprassion. So in 
de minn time, while it was looking for him 
de Quinn’s mudguard, Don Q. was floiting wid 
de dudder from a Ganeral—Hm, you should 
see a Ritzy floiting wot it goes on in Spain. 
She stends in a fire-escape, und -he stends 
ondernitt, playink on a catarrh all kinds from 
switt sungs. 


Isr: In de fire- 
escape! f ! 
2xp: But not like 


by ws a fire-escape! 
By dem is byootiful, 
wid de cripping wines, 
wid de lettuce-woik, 
way high opp on a 
wall from—like here 
is concritt witt stock- 
ko—by dem is a dopey 
wall. So he climbs 
opp queeck de wall, 
—hm—does he gecve 
a exposition from fra- 








in, a kind from a snick wid a school-pigeon, 
wot his name was Don Fabric, so he was q 
whole time skimming opp jips; so in de ming 
time Don Q. was kerrying on witt de har. 
roween,—hm—dencing, wit making love, wid 
all dees kind beezniss, wheech of cuss it irrj- 
gated de willian werry motch so dey became 
deadly rifles for de hend. from de harroween, 
So de hotchdook nutticed de whole ting; he 
stodded in speefing de willian. So de willian 
became so stimmed opp wot he lust de tamper 
so he pulled out de sud from de scabber und 
he stebbed him wid de sud! ! ! 

Isr: Yiyi yi yi! Wid a sud? 

2xp: Wid a sud. A shop sud, yet! So was 
nobody looking so dot doidy crook he queeck 
made it it should look like Don Q. was de 
geelty poddv—but in de minn time de Hotch- 


dook wrote on a cod 
“De willian is de one wot he 
nassassitated me” 
Hotchdook 


Isr: GOOT! ! 

2np: Wait yet. Who 
should find de cod but dot 
meexer-in from a Don 
Fabric. So he queeck sup- 
prassed de avidence! So 
dey all wanted wot dey 
should leench Don Q.—:so 
he gave queeck a jomp out 
from a weendow. 

Isr: GOOT! ! 

2np: So den it was Pot 
2 from de peecture. So Don 
Q. took rafuge in a dis- 
“banded cestle wot it once 
belonged to de hencestors, 
so was looking for him de 





gility—batter ivvin 
from a stipple-jeck!!! 


O dey gredually 
find him, so dey 
geeve him a inwitation from de Hotchdook 
from Haustria, wot he should come to a boid- 
day poddy. So in de poddy it commances all 
kinds from intricking. It was dere a meexer- 





DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


“So efter dees it came out a whippersnepper—hm—did he make 
treecks wid a wheep—a long wheep—wot it would make Tom 
Meex green witt ennui. Oy, did he denominate him someting huffle.” 


ROSINANTE 


“In der foist place is omproper 

you should spick it Don Queecksote. 

You spick it Donkey Hotty!’ “Oh, 
from enima!s, a peecture?”’ 


pipple high wit low. So, in 
de minn time, Don Fabric 
trattened de willian wot 
ne’ll gonna squill, so did he 
had him in his greep—all 
kinds greft wit hosh-money wit bleckmail. 

So one day it came to de willian from mys- 
tecrous sauccrs a reputt wot Don Q. was steel 
alife, Hm, did it sprad over his face a dull 
parlor!! So de willian, wit 
Don Fabric, dey horganized a 
pose wot it should cepture Don 
Q. so dey gradually reproached de 
cestle, so you should see a bettle. 
So in de meedle from de kettle 
it came along Zorro, de fodder 
from Don Q. wit a mesk on de 
face—he was trevelling incocka- 
too, so dey shouldn’t reckonize 
him. So efter wot he took off de 
mesk, dev won de bettle so Don 
Fabric made a clinn brast from it 
wot it proved de hinnocence from 
Don Q. Hmm! Sotch a cheering 
wot dey gave it to him, de kraut! !!! 
So Don Q. gradually merried de 
harroween und de willian had to 
sect in de elactric chair! 

Isr: So it cammanced de dorn 
of a new hearer. 


SEPT! 
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Don The leading member of 
sup- Max Reinhardt’s reper- 
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Thimig is an actress 
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—s0 tional capacity which 

puts her in the first rank 
of the tragediennes of 

the European stage 
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LOUISE KARTOUSCH 
“The Darling of Vienna,’ she brings 
to light comedy and operetta an irresist- 
ible fascination. For years Kartousch 
has played the leading réles in the 
operettas Franz Lehar, of “Merry 
Widow” fame, frequently composes 


CHARLOTTE ANDER 


Discovered by Reinhardt playing away 
in a small theatre up a side alley in the 
Prater, the Coney Island of Vienna, 
Charlotte Ander was, with dramatic 
suddenness, placed in the leading rdéle 
of the great producer’s revival of “‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ and scored a 


critical triumph. She is nineteen 


MARIA FEIN 
Fein is an actress who has been for 
twelve years a mainstay of the Rein- 
hardt repertory forces. Her Goneril in 
the Josefstadt revival of “King Lear” 
in the Spring was a subtle study 


Some Uneclipsed Stars of Vienna’s Theatrical Firmament 











MADY CHRISTIANS 
Christians is a popular 
favourite of the German 
stages. Last season she 
was a lovely Helena in 
Reinhardt’s revival of 
“Midsummer Night's 
Dream.”’ She is now 
playing Lenore Ulric’s 
16le 1n Vajda’s ‘‘Harem” 
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ETHIOPIA 
Shufflin’ Sam of the Club 
Alabam who is shown 
leading his deft dogs to- 
ward Montmartre where 
he will do the Charleston 


ENGLAND 


Herbert Smallweed, who 
is in a_ butter-and-egg 
way, in Stoke-on-Trent, 
finds the French amusin’ 
beggars and all of that 





Tourists Who Visit Paris 
Foreigners Who Populate the Gay 
Boulevards of the French Metropolts 


Sketches by MARTIN 

SPAIN 
Don Q of Bazoo, the last 
word in Sevillian civility 
spends his afternoons bowing 
to lovely ladies. Surprising 
how many friends he makes 


L’AMERIQUE 
The U. S. A. for tricky 
clothes! This is Teddy Wal- 
lace’s idea of a morning suit. 
He has just seen a sign 
reading ‘American Bar” 
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L’ALLEMAGNE 
Herr Klootz is thinking of 


THE BRAZIL NUT 


SIAM 
This is Sefior Los Vegas, the Mr. Zattambang of Bankok 


Riot of Rio, rolling down the 
Boul’ Mich’, looking them over 
and not overlooking anything 


looks primitive and prehen- 
sile but, he knows telephone 
numbers in twelve languages 


the good old pre-war days, 
... heigh ho! ... when Ger- 
mans were the lords of Paris 
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KODEL & HERBERT, LONDON 


MISS GLENNA COLLETT 
Miss Collett exhibited a brand 
of golf at Troon which would 
lady 
Wethered 


beaten 
except 


have 
player 


any other 
Miss 


Three 


The Extraordinary Championship Play of Cecil Leitch, Glenna 


T TROON, in Scotland, I followed the 

Ladies’ Championship. In the South 

I witnessed the Amateur Championship 

at Westward Ho! in Devon. And finally there 

was the open championship and the well de- 

served victory of your half-American prodigy, 
Jim Barnes. 

And there can be no doubt as to which was 
the most memorable event of the three. The 
ladies must, on every score, be given the first 
place. Their golf was proportionately better, 
the thrills they supplied were more frequent 
and the crowd that came to see them was 
enormously greater. 

At Troon, on the afternoon of the match 
between Miss Wethered and Miss Leitch, two 
neighbouring shipyards were shut and all the 
schools. For one moment we could see one of 
these two famous ladies. She struck her shot 
and then, while she stood poised for a frac- 
tion of a second watching the ball’s flight, she 
was enveloped and swallowed up in a rushing, 
thouting, laughing mob, making for the next 
coign of vantage, and was only seen again as 
the squeezed her way through a narrow gang- 
way between two black walls of humanity. 

As all the world knows Miss Joyce Wethered 
won that Championship, and it seems likely 
that at the mature age of twenty-three she will 
now retire with no more worlds to conquer. 
At any rate it is very probable that she will 
not play for a year or two. Her record is an 
wstonishing one. In the English Champion- 
chip—and England, with all respect to Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, has now nearly all 
the best lady players—she has played five times, 
and won every time. In the last five British 
Championships she has been in the final four 
times, and won outright three times. It is 
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MISS JOYCE WETHERED 


Miss Wethered is generally con- 
sidered the greatest woman play- 
er in the history of golfing. This 
photograph was taken at Troon 


Great Golfing L 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


very hard to keep a level head and to appraise 
her game coolly. 

The weather at ‘Troon this year was easy 
golfing weather. The ground was slow and 
there was never more than a light air of wind. 
The course was not at its fullest championship 
stretch such as it was when Havers just beat 
Hagen in the open Championship of 1923. It 
was, I should judge, at just about its normal 
length, such as you and I, two ordinary golfers, 
should find if we went to play an ordinary 
game there on an ordinary day. Perhaps it was 
6,100 yards or so in length. 

Still, making all due allowances, what is to 
be said of a young lady who in nearly all her 
matches had a score of an average of fours 
when she polished off some wretched adversary 
a long way from home. Note that Miss 
Wethered was playing perceptibly less well in 
the final match with Miss Leitch when her two 
rounds were 75 and 76! Astonishing golf in- 
deed. At Westward Ho! I heard people say 
that Miss Wethered could beat, on level terms, 
seventy per cent of the men in the Amateur 
Championship. That to my mind is enthusiasm 
run mad. To play golf against somebody whom 
you can outdrive and outplay and to play against 
another somebody who has greater length and 
strength than you have are two very different 
things. One can only say that making due al- 
lowance for sex Miss Wethered is unquestion- 
ably the best amateur golfer we have in this 
country, and personally I would throw in the 
professionals as well. Nobody makes more good 
shots than she does; certainly nobody makes 
so few bad ones, or has so few—I will not say 
bad, but even indifferent days. If anyone saw 
her in a bunker at Troon he cried it on the 
house-tops as a miracle, and was scarcely be- 
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MISS CECIL LEITCH 


Miss Leitch achieved a great 
supremacy in golf at an early 
age. She has been the most noted 
player 


except Miss Wethered 


adies 
Collett and Joyce Wethered 


lieved. Personally I saw her in two in the 
course of the week, and I watched at least some 
part of all her matches. To describe this ma- 
chine-like ease and accuracy one can only take 
the highest possible standard of comparison, 
and that is Harry Vardon in his best days. 


LL but two of Miss Wethered’s matches 

were merely public executions carried out 
with a merciful swiftness. The victims, some 
of them illustrious victims and ex-champions, 
merely walked to the scaffold hoping that all 
would soon be over, and they were not dis- 
appointed. The two exceptions were of course 
her matches against Miss Glenna Collett and 
Miss Cecil Leitch. The match against Miss 
Collett came very early in the tournament on 
the morning of the second day and since it was 
in the morning and the children learning their 
multiplication table and the Shipyards building 
their ships, one could really see the match in 
comfort. I never felt a more electrical atmos- 
phere of excitement than was in the air when 
that battle between America and England be- 
gan and though in the end Miss Wethered won 
comfortably, almost casily, there were many 
tense moments. The difference between the 
two on that day was simply this, that Miss 
Collett was a beautiful golfer, full of dash and 
fire, but also a human golfer with the frailties 
and fallibilities of our common humanity, 
whereas Miss Wethered was, except twice on 
the putting green when she thawed a little, a 
piece of cold machinery. I can remember many 
more of Miss Collett’s shots than I can of Miss 
Wethered’s because some of them erred and 
strayed, whereas Miss Wethered’s went on and 
on and on, each of them a thing of surpassing 


(Continued on page 98 ) 
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WALERY, PARIS 


The Gertrude Hoffman Girls in the Winter Garden Revue 


HE most spectacular members in “Artists and Models,” the best new revue of from a triumphant year at the London Hippodrome and the Moulin Rouge in 
the summer season, are being supplied by the personable, indefatigable, and Paris. Other newly recruited groups of Hoffman girls are now performing ‘n 
uniformly acrobatic troupe of Gertrude Hoffman girls, who have just returned Europe—one, a rer!acement contingent in Paris; another in a Berlin extravaganza 
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The Difficulties of the Discard 


Some Modern Conventions, Designed to Show the Partner Which Suit to Hold 


HE difference between discarding at 
[esse and discarding in the average run 

of card games is that in such games as 
poker, piquet, and pinochle the player discards 
on his knowledge of probabilities and his will- 
ingness to gamble on what he will probably 
draw in place of his discard. In bridge, dis- 
cards are based on inferences as to what the 
adversaries hold, and upon the plaver’s judg- 
ment of what he can afford to risk by unguard- 
ing one suit in order to make a possible extra 
trick or two in another. 

Some years ago there was a rather heated dis- 
cussion on the subject of discarding when op- 
posed to the declarer, the net result of which 
was to formulate the maxim that is safer to 
discard the suit you are not afraid of. This 
was based on the common-sense principle that 
if vou have two suits, one headed by ace and 
king, and the other by a jack, it is not the ace- 
king suit that is going to be led after you have 
made one or two discards. 

No player likes to surrender one or two 
possible tricks by discarding what would be 
sure winners if he could get into the lead with 
them; but the question is getting into the lead 
by stopping the third suit, after discarding on 
the second. Take this example: 
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Z was playing the hand at no-trump and 
won the first heart trick. He then proceeded 
to make five diamonds, upon which B in- 
cautiously discarded a small heart and then a 
club, so that the declarer made four odd and 
game, instead of being stopped at two odd. 


HERE is nothing to guide one in many 

cases, such as the foregoing, except the 
general principle of protecting the weak suits, 
if possible. Jack in one hand, queen in the 
other, either twice guarded, will stop any suit, 
no matter how it is led or played. The most 
annoying thing about discarding, however, is 
for both partners to be protecting the same suit, 
and both losing every trick in a suit that they 
might have kept guarded. 

It is to avoid this that modern players have 
adopted a system of conventional discards 
which shall show the partner the suit they can 
protect, and leave ‘him free to discard it, and 
protect the other, if he can. These conventions 
are useful under two conditions only; that the 
partner understands them, and that he notices 
catefully the small cards that fall to each trick. 

The convention more commonly used is 
called the encouraging discard. This is the 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 


want all the tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the October number. 
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discard of any card higher than a six. The 
object is to Jet the partner know that he need 
not worry about that suit. Here is an illustra- 
tion of it in action: 
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Z is playing the hand at no trump, and A 
leads the jack of diamonds, which Z wins with 
the king, to conceal the queen. He then runs 
off five winning clubs. On the second club 
lead A discards the encouraging eight of spades, 
and then the small hearts. This relieves B’s 
mind as to which of the major suits to discard. 
As he must keep the diamond to lead to his 
partner, he discards two spades on the clubs. If 
B is left to a guess, he might let go two hearts, 
which would give Z the game. To discard the 
smal] heart and then a card as high as the nine 
of spades might mislead his partner. 

A variation of this convention consists in 
making two discards in the same suit if the 
opportunity presents itself. This is often useful 
when there is no high card available that would 
be large enough for an encouraging discard. 


The reverse discard consists in reversing the 
usual order in which two consecutive discard: 
would be made by shedding the higher card 
first, which is a sort of down-and-out echo. 
Some players restrict this discard to cases in 
which they have a certain winner in the suit, 
no matter who leads it; others again keep the 
reverse discard as a command to the partner to 
abandon his suit and lead the one indicated. 

In the foregoing hand, A might have in- 
dicated that his spade protection was the ace 
by discarding the eight and then a smaller 
spade; but that might possibly be taken by the 
partner as a command to lead spades if he got 
in, instead of returning the diamond. 

A might also have shown the sure trick, as 
distinguished from such a holding as the king 
guarded, by discarding the five and four, but A 
has no certainty that he will have an oppor- 
tunity to complete the reverse Lefore a shift 
in suits, so he makes sure of the situation by 
discarding the eight, and then letting go a 
heart, instead of completing a reverse. 


HOSE who use the reverse as a command 

to the partner to lead the suit indicated 
should be very sure of their ground. Here is 
an example of such a situation, taken from 
Modern Bridge Tactics: 
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Z is plaving the hand at no trump, and A 
leads the five of spades, which Z wins with the 
king, and immediately leads three rounds of 
diamonds, A winning the third. On these tricks 
B makes a reverse discard in clubs with the 
nine and deuce, telling A to abandon his spade 
suit and lead a club. This shift set the no- 
trump contract for two tricks. 

If A is misled by Z’s play on the first trick, 
and takes a chance that B has the spade queen, 
or if he tries a supporting lead through the 
king of hearts, so as to keep his guarded king of 
clubs, he loses the game before the declarer lets 
go of the lead. 

There are many cases in which the only guide 
as to the proper discard is the player’s judgment 
of the situation, without any assistance from 
his partner’s use of conventions. This requires 
a degree of skill not possessed by every player, 
of course, but it is remarkable how many cases 
there are in the course of an evening’s play in 
which the suit discarded shows the suit kept. 

Not only is this true of the adversaries, but 
it is often the only guide for the declarer, who 

(Continued on page 106) 
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(Left) The Diana, 
America’s fourteenth i 
straight eight, has a thie 
radiator which re- 
minds one of the 
Minerva and Lock- 
heed brakes it 
(Below) The new roa 
Chrysler Four shows 
lines almost identi- . 
cal with the Six, of 
and is the first car mo 
in its price class on . 
which Lockheed m 
brakes are optional lar; 


(Above) The most 
recent development 
in body design is 
this new Apperson 
coupe body of glove- 
finish fabric applied 
over an expanded 
metal frame 
(Right) Moon’s new 
Diana Straight 
Eight sport roadster 
has well propor- 
tioned lines and a 
specially designed 
73 h. p. eight motor 
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Numerous changes and 
improvements on the Oak- 
land for 1926 include a 
new radiator, oil and air 
filters on the six cylinder 
L-head motor, and a Har- 
monic Balancer which 
eliminates all vibration 





Standardization in thé Motor Industry 


a 


How a Single Idea Makes Possible Savings of 212 


XH production of cars in the United 
OD sacs in 1923, the peak year of the in- 
dustry, Was a little over four million cars. In 
1924, the total fell to about 3,650,000; and 
while 1925 will probably show an advance, it 
will scarcely be able to surpass the four mil- 
Jio mark by much, The truth is that auto- 
mobile production is not continuing to grow 
by leaps and bounds as it has done in the past. 
There are in the United States something 
like 23 million motor cars in use today, roughly 
one for every five persons in the population 
or more than 85 per cent of the world’s total, 
and the crowding of roads, especially in the 
thickly populated parts, is beginning to react 
against sales and will continue to do so as the 
congestion grows, On Sundays, for instance, 
it is an impossibility to find an uncrowded 
125 miles of New York. Just 
how near the saturation point is, is a matter 


road within 


of opinion, but one thing is certain: if lower 
motor car prices are to be the rule, the savings 


in Manufacturing costs cannot come from 


larger production, The maximum in this re- 






The Doble steam car is claimed to generate 
steam in less than thirty seconds, and uses 
either gasoline, kerosene, or distillate. This 


special town car is done in maroon and black 





spect has been just about reached by 
The 


word: standardization, [If you cannot increase 


now. 
solution may be summed up in one 
the number of cars produced and thereby 
realize the economies of larger scale produc- 
tion, then cut down the number of different 
sizes and designs of parts going into the total 
number of vehicles, and the result will be the 
same. Reducing the number of different units 
will increase the quantity of cach produced. 
The accomplishments in the way of sim- 
plification and standardization are enormous, 


but they are litthe known outside the inner 
circles of the industry, because the subject has 
received little publicity. President A. L. Horn- 


ing of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
recently stated that the average saving to the 
industry from this item alone was approxi- 
mately 312 million dollars a year. 

This may partly account for the fact that 
the index price of automobiles is 29 per cent 
lower today than before the War, while that 
of commodities in general is 67 per cent higher. 

A few examples may be illuminating. Gen- 
eral Motors has carried on its work of simpli- 
fication sufficiently far to have reduced the 
total number of parts going into its products 
thousands down to less than a 


from many 


fifth of the former number. ‘The success of 


The stunning new six cylinder air-cooled 
Franklin runabout designed by De Causse 
has won an enthusiastic owner in Donald 
W. Douglas, the well known airplane de- 


signer, who is here shown at the wheel 
The latest Duesenberg Minor improvements in 


sedan is finished in deep the 
gray and is powered by have resulted in greater 
the excellent and famous smoothness and efficiency 
Duesenberg overhead- in the Oldsmobile six. 
valve straight eight engine This is the sport touring 


engine and chassis 





Million Dollars a Year 


Ford in large scale, low cost production is due 
mainly to the fact that the Ford car was de- 
signed originally for maximum simplicity and 
has retained this quality and cardinal virtue 
ever since, 

The Rickenbacker Motor Company has just 
made an important step in the same direction. 
Heretofore, two different chassis models have 
been manufactured, both of similar design- 
the six, with a bore of 3! 
eight, with 


4 inches, and the 
an engine having a bore of 3 
inches. The company has now redesigned the 
larger car and increased that of 
the six, so that all parts are interchangeable 
between the two cars with the exception of 


its bore to 


such major units as cylinder blocks, crank- 
shafts, cte., which obviously cannot be the 
same. The savings involved have been im- 
portant enough to enable the company to re- 
duce its prices from $200 to $600, on the 
eight, which now lists at $1995 for the tour- 


ing car and coach-brougham. 
The same feat was accomplished by Packard 


(Continued on page 116) 








The coach idea is growing. Here is the Pierce 
Arrow Series 80 custom built coach, which has 
extra wide doors giving access to the rear 
without disturbing front seat occupants 
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English Clothes Enter Into America’s Autumn Events 


Our Sportswomen, when in the English Manner, Find ‘Themselves Unfailingly Correct 


ITH the autumn, the season that brings 

us hunting and racing and _horse-shows 
and a more bracing quality of golf, comes the 
best time of the year for the English kind of 
country clothes. 

The types of sports wear shown on these two 
pages are designed, first, for a golf that knows 
no hindrance from shoulders made too narrow 
or skirts made too tight. They are meant, also, 
for motoring or racing, and make the wearer 
quite independent of weather. They are 
clothes, too, that are correct for any sport occa- 
sion, because they follow the best English 
traditions. And, if the English people were 
not born in sports clothes, they have cer- 
tainly achieved a clothes convention abso- 
lutely adapted to a strenuous life out-of-doors. 


TWEED TOP-COAT (CENTER) 
The full length coat, seen on the central 
figure, comes to us from London by way of 
Franklin Simon. It has wide revers and 

plenty of pockets 


SUEDE SUIT (RIGHT) 
The coat and the skirt of this suit are 
made of soft, flexible suéde leather in 
brown or red or Lincoln green. From 
Moorland Suéde of London 
The coming autumn will certainly add a 
new interest to English clothes, for certain 
time-honored British fashions have _ lately 
been brought into the foreground here. 
Jersey jumpers and tweed coats, for instance, 
have traveled by way of Paris only to be wel- 
comed by New York. The Peal eyelet Oxford 
shoe, the smal] Fortmason felt hat, and the 
turtle-neck sweater, for example, are cvery- 


where being adapted as American fashion: 

But our growing interest in the conventions 
ot English country clothes is more than a pass 
ing tad. Every year finds more active sports 
becoming a more important part of our coun- 
try living. To put on a tweed top-coat, with 
an air, becomes just as important for a woman, 
as to carry off a chiffon frock with charm on 
a summer afternoon, or an ermine wrap with 
distinction on a winter evening. And the 
American woman, because she should, by rights, 
be able-to combine a bit of English indiffer- 
ence with a dash of French consciousness; 
should be able to Jearn the secret of wearing 
English sports clothes, just as she is learning 
more and more about the quality of c/ic which 
is found in French clothes. 
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WALKING SUIT (ABOVE) 
The suéde jacket (above) is trimmed with 
the material used for the skirt, light-weight 
Aquascutum, a special, all-wool, water- 
proof material. The colour of this jacket 
—Lincoln green—matches the overplaiding 
of the darker green skirt. From Aquascu- 
tum of London 


GOLF COSTUME (RIGHT) 
The coat of the suit (on the left) has box 
Pleats at the back of the shoulders, de- 
Signed for freedom of motion. The woman 
who wears this suit for golf, however, 
would be likely to leave the coat in her 
locker and to play in her turtle-neck swea- 
ter and skirt. From Derryls of London 



































FLEECE TOP-COAT (TOP CENTER) 


The central figure, at top of page, wears 
a brown, beige and tan overplaided coat. 
It carries out a useful country colour- 
scheme. The six button, double-breasted 
closing, and the large patch-pockets make 
it especially becoming to tall women. Im- 
ported by Franklin Simon 


SWEATER COSTUME(LEFT CENTER) 
For early autumn sports, the Eve Valére 
outfit (center of group) is appropriate. 
The knitted sweater is patterned in black, 
henna and mustard yellow, while the band- 
trimming, around the neck, and the scarf 
to match the skirt, complete the costume 
effect. From Eve Valére of London 


HOMESPUN AND LEATHER (LEFT) 
In the Moorland Suéde homespun and 
leather suit (right of group) the revers and 
sleeves of the material (matching the skirt) 
serve to unite the two parts of the suit. 
These three costumes at the bottom of the 
page will be made to order by fhe Farr 
Company of New York 
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Drawings By 
CARL HASLAM 


In center, “Brent,” is a 
well cut single-breasted suit 
with wide, peaked lapels, 
broad shoulders,and tightly 
fitting body-line. From 
Goodman & Suss 


At right, “Regent,” is a 
three button sack suit with 
notched lapel cut on En- 
glish lines. From Hickey 
Freeman 


At left, “Row,” a double 
breasted suit with wide 
lapels and wide button 
spacing is offered by Al- 
fred Decker & Cohn 


For the Well-Dressed Man 


Vanity Fair Makes A Selection of Smart and Correctly Cut 


Ready-to-Wear Clothes for Autumn and Winter 


Vanity Fair wishes to call the attention of 
its readers to the selection made by this 
department in the group of ready-to-wear 
clothes illustrated as a guide to the man who 
buys his clothes “off the peg.” From among a 
great number, these models were chosen because 
they are correctly cut according to the prevail- 
ing fashion of the day and the standards set by 
the best English and American tailors. Since it 
is a fact that the best dressed men everywhere 
are wearing what is commonly called “English 
clothes,” it is interesting to note that the manu- 
facturer of ready-to-wear clothing is now cater- 
ing to this class of man to the extent that where 
the actual patterns from which the suits are 
made are not cut by English tailors, the clothes 
are an exact copy of what London tailors in 
Saville Row are doing; therefore with a little 
care and selection, the man who follows the 
guidance of these pages may be as well turned 
out as the next. 
It is to be noticed that in most instances 
single, instead of double-breasted, jackets have 


[ REPORTING correct fashions for men, 





“Huntley” is a two-button The “Londoner” is a two-but- 
lounge suit from Stein-Bloch ton sack suit from Browning 
with well shaped peaked lapels King with notched lapels and 


that curve slightly upward the prevailing broad shoulders 
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The pattern for this smart tubular 
double-breasted overcoat for town wear 
from Hart, Schaffner & Marx is cut by 
the famous tailor, Kilgour of London 





“Alnwick” is an extremely smart 
double-breasted overcoat that is loose 
fitting but has the appearance of fol- 
lowing the lines of the body. It is 
copied from a coat made by a smart 
London tailor. From Levy Bros. & Adler 


been selected, since the great popularity that 
double-breasted jackets enjoyed last spring and 
summer have brought a reaction in favour of 
the single-breasted jacket for autumn and win- 
ter. In overcoats, it is just the reverse. The 
smart winter overcoats are double-breasted 
with tubular body-lines, falling well below the 
knee, making overcoats slightly longer this 
year than during the past two seasons. In both 
suits and overcoats, lapels are cut very wide and 
while peaked lapels are, if anything, a little 
more fashionable than notched lapels, a man 
should be influenced in his choice by what 
becomes him best for, generally speaking, the 
man with broad shoulders does not need the 
added width in his appearance given by the 
peaked lapel, whereas the man of slimmer 
build is greatly improved by this line. The 
mirror, therefore, should be one’s guide and 
one’s choice should be that suit in which one 
looks his best. 


Following the fashions in London, trousers 


should be only moderately full, as in the case 
of the trousers shown, and they should all taper 
slightly at the bottom, the fullness being in the 
thigh and at the knee. Again, in the case of 
cuffs, it isa matter of choice. But trousers with- 
out cuffs should be fitted so that they are longer 
and break over the instep, which trousers with 
cuffs should never do. It is an error to expect 
a satisfactory fitting of ready-to-wear or custom- 
made trousers without braces, and therefore for 
winter wear, at least, braces should invariably 
be worn. In the fitting room, the greatest care 
should be given to such details as the length of 
the trousers and the length of sleeves, which 
are, in the case of the average man, always 
worn too long. Cuffs should always show. The 
next most important point in the matter of 
fitting is the snugness of the jacket about the 
hips, for if this cut of English suit does not fit 
snugly at the hips, so that the shoulders are 
the predominating note, the style of the suit 
is entirely missed. The correct silhouette is 
now one with shoulders predominating. But 
wide shoulders do not necessarily mean roped 
shoulders which give the appearance of a raised 
sleeve. They are not in the manner of the 
smartest English clothes. 

It is a mistake to think that fashions change 
so often that there is any marked difference 
between the well cut clothes of one season and 
those of another. Actually, the good tailors will 
make for this winter’s customers the same clothes 
as for last winter, and in good ready-to-wear 
clothes, this is now also the case. The good manu- 
facturers are now concentrating their efforts 
merely on turning out a gentleman’s suit of 
clothes. Going back again to the importance of 
fitting, it may be added that any small defect 
in the details of a ready-to-wear suit, such as 
the number of buttons on the sleeves, may 
easily be corrected. When there are not four 
buttons on the sleeves, closely spaced, the last 
one within one inch of the bottom, the re- 
quired number may be added at the dictation of 
the purchaser. The good custom tailor always 
puts four buttons on the sleeves and makes a 
bluffed edge to the lapels, which means that 
the lapel is hand-sewn and not stitched. 


Note: Vanity Fair will be pleased to assist on re- 
quest any reader who is interested in locating the 
shops throughout the country where these models 
may be seen. 





“Ludgate”’ is an overcoat for town wear 
from Alfred Decker & Cohn, which like 
the smartly cut sack suits has broad 
shoulders and narrow tubular lines 





Another suit from Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx with a double-breasted waistcoat, 
the pattern of which was cut by the 
English tailor, Kilgour. These models 
are among the most correct to be 
found in smart ready-to-wear clothes 
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The flannel suit in 
grey or café au /ait, 
either single or dou- 
ble-breasted, worn 
with brown and white 
shoes or brown buck- 
skin shoes and a Hom- 
burg hat with brim 
turned down, is the 
correct day attire for 
Deauville, Biarritz 


Returning from the . 
Continent, the En. 
glishman goes shoot- 
ing in clothes of very 
light colours made of 
Harris or Donnegal 
tweed with knicker- 
bockers of the type 
the guards men wear 
that are more narrow 
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Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


A Proper Wardrobe for the Smartly Dressed Cosmopolitan on the Continent 


FORE dealing with the future a few 
words must be said on the past. The 
end of this London Season has likewise 
zen the end of a good many exaggerated fash- 
ions Which never found favour amongst well- 
dressed men; very full trousers and the some- 
what fambovant patterns have probably gone 


} 


for good, and the new autumn clothes will 
strike a happy medium between extremes. 
Really a London Summer Season in itself is far 
a tax on the well-dressed man’s ward- 
robe than an 
vided that he has a well cut morning coat with 


v other time of the year, for pro- 
a few pairs of cashmere trousers and one or 
two dark and unobtrusive lounge-suits he can 

well 


stances deman 


very meet any occasion which circum- 





d. To the man of leisure the 
Autumn means a more varied activity and a 
very serious renovation of his sporting ward- 
Usually about September there is a gen- 
eral exodus to such places as Aix, Biarritz, 
Dinard, or Deauville, where as much variety 
of clothes is needed for a fortnight as for an 
entire season anywhere else, all totally unsuit- 
able for the following months when most men 





:rn to England for the pheasant and par- 
tridge shooting and a little later on the hunt- 


ing commences which again requires a new sect 
of clothes. Many who are able to spare the 
time spend the entire Winter abroad, either 
wandering through Italy and from thence on 
to the Riviera, incidentally visiting St. Moritz 
for the Winter Sports, or for those who care to 
go further afield there is Egypt or India. 
There is one very popular itinerary which 
starts with Deauville which very few people 
can bear for more than a fortnight and from 
thence on to Lido—Venice and possibly the 
South of Italy and so to the 
Riviera, which is really a very 
easy trip both as regards com- 
fort and clothes as much the 
same type of costume is service- 
able through all these places. 
The most important items for 
this early Autumn Continental 
wardrobe are flannel suits which 
can be made cither in drab or 
light brown flannel or else in 
the old-fashioned grey which 
has regained popularity amongst 
many Englishmen. At Deau- 
ville this year it is a remarkable 
fact that grey flannel suits were 


cloth upper 





The black calf boot with drab 


is coming back 
into great popularity for Au- 
tumn wear with lounge suits 


worn by the smartest men and there seemed 
to be very few people wearing coloured flan- 
nel trousers theugh entire suits of beige and 
café au lait flannel were favoured. by the 
younger sct. With these flannel suits white 
and tan shoes were worn, and here it might 
be noted that Venice is one of the few place: 
where sucde shoes are correct, naturally these 
must be brown for grey suéde shoes are con- 
sidered the worst possible form for a mana. 
The craze for turtle-neck sweaters in subdued 
colorings is likewise at its best 
in such places as Venice where 
informal clothes do not look 
out of place, but the traveller 
will find that in such towns 3: 
Reme a good deal of formality 
is observed and lounge-suits of 
a dark colour of a light weight 
material are most necessary. 
Nearly everywhere in the Con- 
tinent a Homburg hat with a 
fairly straight unbound brim, 
will be found the most service- 
able as well as the most correct 
wear, 


(Continued on page 118) 
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Jo _you know 
‘the latest style’ in soup! 
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I'll sing a song—it isn’t long 
But certainly worth while: 
“The vogue’s decree, you'll plainly see, 
Is Campbell's Soup for style!” 





te RI eet ano comms eee * 
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Do you realize that in this age of better quality and greater 
convenience, the ‘‘fashion’’ in soup, as in almost everything, 
favors the product which has been made by the trained 
specialist? 

It is simply a ‘‘sign of the times” that critical and capable 
housekeepers select Campbell’s Soups—those delicious blends 
of the choicest ingredients, prepared by skilled French chefs in 
the greatest soup-kitchens in the world. 

Campbell’s Tomato for example. It is literally the country’s 
standard for tomato soup. It graces the finest tables in the 
land. It is ‘‘the thing’ to serve—the tomato soup that is 
always enjoyed. 


21 kinds Look for the 
12 cents a can Red-and-White Label 





BELL SouP Compan oft 


AMDEN,N. J. USA 
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The Duke of York’s latest car is this magnificent seven passenger limousine 
finished in gray, with Bedford cord upholstery and mahogany woodwork, on 


the 40 h. p. Lanchester chassis. 


every conceivable type of spot light 


European Motoring 


It is equipped with four wheel brakes and 


English Motorists Seek Relief from the Absurd Regulations of the Motor Car Act of 1903 


T LOOKS almost as if we unfortunate police- 
] Fein motorists in England are going to 
have a chance of airing, not so much our griev- 
ances, as the absurdity of the regulations which 
govern driving a car of any kind. 

A deputation of fifty Justices of Peace waited 
on the Home Secretary the other day to lay our 
case before that official in a commonsense instead 
of in a legal manner. As things are at present, 
it is the Home Secretary’s job to see that the 





The amazing new 14/45 h. p. 
four cylinder Rover has hem- 
ispherical combustion cham- 
bers, with central spark plugs 
and overhead valves inclined 
45° from vertical, which 
make for economy and power, 
and has a speed of over 60 
miles an hour 


The neatest and most recent 
Sunbeam is the Three-Litre 
Super Sports, a streamlined 
racer with six cylinder over- 
head valve motor, four wheel 
brakes, and the most ad- 
vanced engineering through- 
out the entire car 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 





The economical 11 h. p. Wolseley two-seater 
here shown has a lively little four cylinder 
valve-in-head motor with cylinders 2 9/16 x 
3%” and a top gear range from 7 to 45 m. p. h. 


fantastic and ridiculous provisos of the Motor 
Car Act of 1903 (the Act incidentally, which 
abolished the necessity for having a man waik 
in front of your car with a red flag) are not 
infringed. 

It was shown with considerable eloquence and 
force that the 20 mile limit, which is the main 
prop of this antediluvian document, contributes 
in practically no cases whatsoever to the safety 


(Continued on page 100) 







The rugged Star (Durant’s 
Star is called the Rugby in 
England) is made in both 
four and six cylinder types, 
all with Ricardo-type L-head 
motors. This is the 12/25 
h. p. saloon, which may be 
had with 4-wheel brakes and 
does 35 miles to the gallon 
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Sweets after Sports 


Concentrated energy in chocolates exactly 
answers the call of that “empty feeling” that 
follows a round of golf, a morning in the surf, 
or a battle royal at tennis. 


People eat far more of Whitman’s Choco- 
lates in summer than they did formerly, and for 
three reasons :— 


They have discovered that chocolates 
give “pep.” 

Whitman’s Chocolates are carefully 
packed and protected against summer’ s heat. 

The exclusive plan of Whitman dis- 
tribution, direct to exclusive sales agencies, 
even in the most remote summer resorts, 
assures fresh chocolates in good condition, 
and guaranteed. 


Whenever you see the sign you know 
that the dealer’s stock comes, not from a jobber, 
but direct from Whitman’s. For your guests 
out-of-doors, supply 


Chocolates 





i 





SALMAGUNDI 


Ideal companion for “rough: 


ing it’ out-of-doors. The 
handsome metal box gives 
protection to this popular 
assortment of Whitman’s. 
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This CROYDON’ 


is for Autumn ~ wY wy 


FINE balance between novelty and conservatism has 

ever distinguished Iverson & Munson clothes for men. 

Noticeable but not conspicuous are the differences in 
the Croydon* model for autumn. 

These colors predominate: greys, browns, greens and blues. 
Some are mixtures, some solid tones. 

As those acquainted with Iverson and Munson standards 
know, the care of workmanship is identical—whether made 
to individual measure in the custom department, or tailored 
in advance to standard sizes. 

The fit and becomingness of Croydon* clothes cannot 
be described; it must be experienced. Slip on one of these 
new coats and sve the difference. Ready to wear at $75.00. 


\ These Shirts Sent by Mail 
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\ Fall shirts for town wear are pleated, with 
the short, English bosom. A wide selection 
\ of plain and figured blues, tans, greys and 
\ all white madras to harmonize with the Fall 


suitings and neckwear. Sizes 14 to 16%». 
\ Sleeves 31 to 36. With attached collar or 
two separate collars as preferred. 


$5.00 POSTPAID 


. { CROYDON is the registered trade-mark for men’s 
clothes found only at the New York shop of 
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VANITY FAIR 


What is Wrong with Our Colleges? 


(Continued from page 49) 


routine of examinations, and when 
some colleges, at least—like Harvard 
of the new régime—are wounded in 
their deepest dignity by the very 
thought that a creative artist (a 
genius of the stage) is in its midst, and 
kick him out as quickly as possible? 

There is, of course, an ever in- 
creasing and legitimate demand, in 
this industrial century, for higher 
technical education. But this creates 
no real problem beyond that of staff 
and equipment, because such educa- 
tion is scientific and almost automati- 
cally weeds out the unfit. But there 
is also an ever increasing demand for 
higher education which shall be voca- 
tional without being genuinely tech- 
nical. The absurd courses in scenario 
and short story writing, (even, I fear, 
too many of the “schools of journal- 
ism,”) are examples of effort to meet 
this demand. However, not a few of 
our oldest colleges even, have felt 
the pressure, since the war, in the old- 
fashioned academic curriculum. The 
so-called “Jewish problem” in these 
colleges is a result of the desire of a 
long submerged people to get a higher 
education, not for learning’s sake, but 
because it gets, or seems to get, them 
on and up in the world. It is in this 
sense, vocational. With the old-time 
young gentleman of the football 
field and the social clubs pressing in 
on one hand, and the new-time young 
man who uses a college as a stepping 
stone to advancement, social and 
financial, pressing in on the other, 
there sometimes doesn’t seem to be 
much room for the mere scholar, or 
the mere lover of ideas and the arts, 
who looks upon college as a place 
where he may dwell with similar 
congenial souls and learn to put his 
talents to their best use for the 
furtherance of human knowledge and 
the ultimate progress of the race. 

Yet, I submit, he is the only one of 
the three who has any real right to 
ask you and me to pay for his educa- 
tion. Anyhow, he’s the only one Pm 
interested in, or to whom I can give 
my mite without a groan of protest. 
I am not in the least allured by the 
prospect of helping some charming 
craduate of Groton (most of them 
are charming) to get through college, 
so he may capitalize his football fame 
in a Wall Street bond Nor 
am I in the least allured, I fear, by 
the prospect of helping Isadore Ko- 
pinski’s boy through Harvard, so that 
he can get a job as sub-master in 
a public school instead of helping 
papa in the cigar business. But I 
would be willing and glad to help to 
the limit of my financial ability any 
boy, whether Cabot or Kopinski, to 
go through college if he were gen- 
uinely interested in learning for its 
own sake, or if he showed some un- 
doubted ability not only to assimilate 
learning, but to handle it creatively 
so that he gave promise of adding 
something, however slight, to the 
world’s precious stock of humanistic 
knowledge, or rhilosophy or art. He 
is the boy for whom a liberal college 
should exist. The rest are dead weight, 
or worse. 

Now, of course, at any such idea 
as this the public will say: “How are 
you going to tell this boy from the 


house. 


others?” “Hasn’t aiybody a right to 
a college education? Why give it only 
to this exceptional type?” “Don’t yoy 
know that a lot of men, even the 
dumb-bells, get something worth while 
out of college, even if it’s just by 
being there?” ‘Don’t you believe 
that the friendships and associations, 
the spirit and loyalty, of college life 
make better citizens?” And so forth, 
Ask your own. I’ve heard them all. 

Pll say at once that a State uni. 
versity, supported by the public funds, 
is in honor bound to take any boy or 
girl in that state who can pass a Tea- 
sonable examination, and keep this 
boy and girl as long as he or she can 
maintain a C grade. They are, asa 
result, vast, unwieldy institutions 
striving hard to find some way to 
satisfy their educational consciences, 
for they know well how little they 
affect much of their human material, 
But no such compulsion rests on pri- 
vate institutions, and, outside of their 
strictly technical departments they are 
or should be free to choose whether 
they will be country clubs and semi- 
vocational schools, or whether they 
will be a body of intellectually alert 
young men gathered together to seek 
for the truth in an atmosphere of dis- 
passionate learning and _ passionate 
curiosity. The bugaboo of the “dear 
old college days” and the friendships, 
and the loyalties created, and_ the 
“training of character” for “citizen- 
ship” (7.e. for conservatism and mob 
thinking) is one of the chief obstacles 
of course, to choosing this latter aim, 

Harvard, our richest university, 
now has an endowment, in addition to 
the value of its physical plant, of 
close to $70,000,000. Columbia has 
almost as much, Yet they are in- 
cessantly seeking more, in order to 
maintain their multifarious activities 
and house and train their ever in- 
creasing thousands of students. It all 
sounds tremendously impressive on 
paper, and the vast physical plants, 
crowded ever more thickly together 
to the exclusion of light and green 
grass and peace and quiet, thrills the 
typical graduate, with his American 
ideal of bigness, till he fairly glows 
with pride—and goes down into his 
pocket again. 

Yet some of us cannot help wonder- 
ing if the gain is as great as it scems, 
if a more rigorous selection of stu- 
dents itistead of a physical expansion 
would not be the better way to mect 
the problem. The colleges wiil of 
course retort that they are constantly 
jacking up their standards; and it is 
quite true that probably most of us 
who were graduated twenty-five years 
ago would find it impossible to make 
the grade in Harvard or Yale today. 
Twentieth century youth, however, 
has jacked up its capacity, and finds 
no great difficulty. Indeed, the col- 
lege boys of today not only do more 
work in their classrooms but do more 
outside at the same time, than their 
fathers did. Which, perhaps, merely 
proves that their fathers didn’t do 
nearly enough! So it seems fairly ap- 
parent that a mere increased severity 
of examination marks is ineffective in 
holding down the number of college 
students and preventing the university 

(Continued on page 88) 
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FISHER 





IF you should see a closed car of 
1910 on the street today, and turn 
and gaze after it with curiosity, you 
would unconsciously recognize that 
in fifteen years the closed motor 
car body has arrived at an excellence 
not attained by the carriage of 
yesterday in fifteen centuries. 


VY VY 


For this amazing development 
Fisher is admittedly responsible. 


Fisher revolutionized an industry 
which had registered but little 
advance in method or quality from 
the time of our great-great- 
grandfathers. 


Fisher had a vision of the future 
based upon an idea in manufactur- 
ing. It has made both the idea and 
the vision come true. 


wy GS 


It was the Fisher idea that the same 
methods of standardization and pre- 
cision manufacturing which were early 
introduced into automobile chassis 
manufacture, could be applied with 
equal success to body manufacture. 


Fisher not only introduced stand- 
ardization and precision manufac- 
turing—but also visioned for the 
industry the then almost incredible 
conception of the closed car as the ul- 
timate vehicle for the multitude. 


COV & 


Today, after fifteen years of devel- 
opment by Fisher, the closed car 
is a thing of beauty and luxury— 
and so strongly built that in it one 
travels across a continent at high 
speeds in Pullman comfort. 


And this vehicle, which would have 
been worth a king’s ransom in an 
older day, may be had in price 
ranges which bring the comfort of 
a Body by Fisher within the reach, 
not only of the wealthy, but of 
practically every American family. 








FISHER BODY CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
WALKERVILLE, ONT, 
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REVELATION 


EXPANDING SUITCASF> 





The “Photographer Wouldn't “Believe It 


“YOU don’t really think 
you're going to close that 
bag!’’ But we did, and 
without the slightest effort. 
And thousands of Revela- 
tion owners are doing the 
same thing every day. Instead of leaving out nec- 
essary things or carrying two bags or a lot of extra 
bundles, they have discovered the startling conven- 
ience of the Revelation. 





Here it is—closed 


The Revelation fits its contents no matter how 
much or how little you take. The expanding and 
contracting locks and hinges have fourteen different 
adjustments. Mechanically the Revelation is absurdly 
simple and is fully guaranteed against the hardest 
travel use. In appearance it is smart, neat and sturdy 
—everything the finest British luggage should be. 
Quality for quality it costs no more than the old- 
fashioned unadjustable suitcase. 


See a demonstration if you can — if 
not, send for our illustrated catalog. 


HOW IT WORKS 





Push down till snug 
No effort 
Then it HOLDS 


- wh Close lid and snap hasps 
Put in EVERYTHING 


REVELATI 


SUITCASES 


Or ber C of LONDON. Ltd 


INC. 
56! Jifth Avenue 


t 
At 46“ Street 










LONDON 


For wholesale prices and further information dealers may write to 
E. N. KENNEDY, Inc., 6 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Sole Distributors in the United States 
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VANITY FAIR 


What is Wrong with Our Colleges? 


(Continued from page 86) 


from being in a perpetual and breath- 
less rush of endowment drives and 
building operations. 

The effort of several universities, 
women’s as well as men’s, to select 
chosen pupils at the end of the sopho- 
more year, and thereafter permit them 
perhaps under tutorial guidance to do 
individual and possibly creative work, 
is, I think, a happy omen. Why not 
carry it farther, and drop from col- 
lege at the end of the sophomore year 
everybody who has not shown the 
character and mental capacity to do 
such work? Why not make the col- 
leges training schools of leadership, 
in reality instead of in name only? 
Any college teacher will tell you— 
I’ve been one and I know—that half 
at least of his human material is 
hopelessly mediocre, uncreative, and, 
in any high sense, impenetrable. It 
may make enthusiastic alumni of the 
dear old university, but it will never 
make intellectual leaders. In college, 
it stands definitely in the way of 
a coherent atmosphere of creative 
scholarship and achievement. Why not 
drop it altogether? Why, after all, 
is any private institution obligated to 
try to educate it, in return for one 
quarter of the actual cost? Why 
should mediocrity demand charity? 

If, however, this recommendation 
is too drastic and would hurt too much 
the pride of fathers of the class of 
99, here is another one. Let all boys 
who have not, by the end of their 
sophomore year, shown the character 
and mental capacity to be trusted 


with individual specialization, there. 
after pay as tuition the entire sum 
which their education costs the col. 
lege. That is to say, a boy who had 
proved his capacity to do real scholarly 
work in Greek or French, or who had 
shown creative ability in drama or 
music, criticism or chemistry, would 
continue to pay, let us say, $200 a 
year. But the boy who “just got by,” 
who was plainly the “college man” 
type, who could make the usual grade 
but could not, or would not, tackle 
the cliffs and peaks of learning, would 
thereafter pay $1000 a year—or his 
father would. If, out of a class of 
500, half the boys were of this 
latter type (as at present they cer- 
tainly would be), there would be an 
inereased income to the college of 
$200,000 with another $200,000 
from the senior class on the same 
basis. This is the interest on $8,000,- 
000, and might conceivably give the 
harrassed alumni a brief respite from 
endowment drives. 

Not that I expect for an instant that 
this plan will anywhere be tried! 
Our colleges are, after all, but re- 
flections of the nation. We are still, 
as a nation, laboring under the dread- 
ful ideal of Bigness. We will have 
to get over that before our colleges 
can substitute for it an ideal of 
quality, of creative perfection. Our 
colleges are, indeed, democratic. That 
is the chief trouble with them. 
For democracy, in the _ intellectual 
world, is another way of spelling 
mediocrity. 


America’s Classic Murder 


(Continued from page 44) 


and numerous dignified citizens, 
university officials, and officers of 
the government worried about it 


until literally they became grey-haired 
over the problem. And after nearly 
eighty years it.is still something of a 
mystery; we do not know exactly how 
or why the thing happened. After 
shiftings and evasions, after solemn 
denials and terrific perjuries, and 
when he was very near the gallows, 
Professor Webster gave an account of 
the meeting, which may approximate 
the truth. 

According to this story, Dr. Park- 
man, on entering the laboratory, in- 
stantly began to demand payment, to 
call the Professor a “scoundrel” and 
a “liar,” and to go on with “bitter 
taunts” and “opprobrious epithets.” 
He refused to listen to Webster’s pleas 
for time, but shook his fist in his 
debtor’s face. 

“TI got you into your professorship,” 
he shouted, “and now I’ll get you out 
of it!” 

Webster’s temper was soon aroused, 
as it may very well have been. In 
a sudden rage, he picked up a stick 
of wood—the stump of a grape-vine, 
about two feet long, and killed Dr. 
Parkman with a single blow on the 
head. As soon as he found that his 
persecutor was indeed dead, the Pro- 
fessor instantly lost his own wits. 


Instead of declaring his crime, and 
pleading the provocation, which cou- 
pled with his own good reputation, 
might have caused the offence to he 
regarded as manslaughter, he was 
seized with abject terror and the idea 
of concealment. He started upon the 
complicated and ghastly business of 
disposal of the body. 

Such a man.as Dr. Parkman could 
not casually disappear from the streets 
of Boston in broad daylight without 
causing excitement. He was too promi- 
nent and too highly connected. Al- 
though he was a Doctor of Medicine 
of the University of Aberdeen, he 
did not seem to have practised as 
a physician, but to have devoted him- 
self, too energetically, to business and 
finance. His brother was the Rev. 
Dr. Parkman, but his nephew, then a 
young man recently from college, was 
to become more distinguished than 
any of them, as Francis Parkman, the 
historian. When Dr. Parkman did 
not come home to dinner that Friday 
afternoon his family were alarmed, 
and by the next day were in great 
agitation and distress. Advertisements 
offering rewards were put in the 
newspapers, the river was dredged, 
empty buildings and cellars were 
searched. On Sunday afternoon Pro- 
fessor Webster paid a sudden and 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Cadillac Cars 





Thesimplest, quick- 
est way to convey 
to you an adequate 
conception of these 
new Cadillac cars 
—the most superla- 
tively beautiful line 
that Cadillac has 
ever produced — is 
to record a practical 


Providing, by means of new 
engineering, a new standard 
of beauty, a new measure of 
ease and a new brilliancy of 
performance unequaled in 
Cadillac history—and true to 


all the fine Cadillac traditions 


paramount object. 


All of Cadillac’s 23- 
year experience in 
manufacturing fine 
cars—the last 11 
years with eight-cyl- 
indercarsexc!lusive- 
ly—unites with 
Cadillac’s latest en- 
gineering concep- 
tions in producing 











and highly impor- 
tant fact. 


That fact is that in the development of 
these new cars, Cadillac has expended 
more than 52,500,000 in jigs, tools and 
dies alone for the purpose of producing 
the finest Cadillac in history. 


Alloftheresources—engineering, pur- 
chasing and manufacturing—of both 
Cadillac and General Motors have 
been brought to bear upon this 


this new creation. 


Weare certain that you willshare our 
opinion that the new line of eight- 
cylinder Cadillac cars not only sur- 
passes all others in every important 
essential, but goes far beyond 
Cadillac’s previous best. 


The new Cadillac cars are now 
being shown by Cadillac dealers 
everywhere. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Your Choice of Color and Upholstery 


Although few would think of changing 
‘the grace of line of the Packard Eight, 
there are many who desire to express 
their own ideas in color and upholstery. 


For these Packard offers two options. 


First—to select from numerous com- 
binations, artistically created and ready 
for early delivery. 


Second—to specify anything obtainable 


in beautiful colors and fine fabrics, with 
due allowance for the time necessary 
to produce. 


Packard feels complimented that the 
great majority are pleased to take the 
Packard Eight in standard paint and trim 
but realizes there are always those who 
want the unusual. 


These, every Packard man stands ready 
to serve. 


Packard Six and Packard Eight both ave furnished in ten body types, four open and six enclosed. Packard 
distributors and dealers welcome the buyer who prefers to purchase his Packard out of income instead of capital. 


PACKARD 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Hungarian Rhapsody 


(Continued from page 51) 


ended. These are the Parisienne and 
the Papagdly. It was at the latter 
locale that I (in the guise of a resi- 
dent who duly paid taxes to the Hun- 
garian authorities) made my investi- 
gations—still alive after the maddest 
New Year’s Eve in history. But ex- 
cluding such panicky occasions, it soon 
became possible to identify the way- 
farers who nightly tramped through 
the green door of this rambunctious 
Paradise. Always there was a becom- 
ing quota of actors, artists and jour- 
nalists (who, strangely enough, are 
permitted to associate with civilized 
people in Budapest), retiring and tir- 
ing business men, brokers, textile kings 
from Lipétvaros, soap merchants, jew- 
elers and other individuals with “but- 
ter and egg” propensities. Then, with 
more particularity, the Regimental 
Officers of the Hussars, the Chief of 
Police (as paying guest! !), Count 
Csekonics (red-faced, giddy and, I sus- 
pect, apoplectic) who used to make 
the rounds with his son Andras; Count 
Cziraky; Count Palffy; Count Wenk- 
heim with his Cuirassier moustache; 
Baron Eugene Piret de Bihain, the 
local Beau Brummel; Baron Andras 
Hatvany. On the distaff side as the 
phrase goes—ladies of fashion (act- 
resses and those who take five o’clock 
tea at Gerbeaud’s) and demi-mond- 
aines (those who sleep until 11 p.m.) 
These are the instigators of the noc- 
turnal revels. 

Sentimentality aside, there is some- 
thing irresistible about these gipsy 
melodies—in the emotion of the folk- 
songs and the plaint of the love-songs. 
It seduces the males who begin to 
smash glasses and mirrors in conform- 
ity with an immortal and picturesque 
custom, a procedure which always af- 
fords the manager high pleasure. A 
Hungarian will break a glass on any 
pretext whatsoever: in honor of him- 
self, the gipsy primds, the Ten Com- 
mandments, his lady friends or the 
washroom attendant. Mirrors are ap- 
parently only smashed in honor of 
National Heroes, Maurice Jokai and 
the wives of the men who are at the 
moment taking a cure at Manienkad. 
Some tune like “Ritka, Buza, Ritka, 
Arpa” (a senseless and untranslatable 
title) causes your good Hungarian to 
stagger to his feet for a csdrdds or lift, 
quite literally, his voice, and almost 
the roof, in song. The deep-throbbing, 
inchoate, aphrodisiac chords of the 
minor strings and cimbalom, somer- 
sault on the spinal chord. Follow such 
an interlude with jazz—played by an 
American quintet with the alto saxa- 
phone dominant—and the conduct 
shown us in such plays as The 
Harem may be treated more tenderly 
in print. 

But I, myself, have a taste for the 
duellists—-who have even at times 
mixed me up in their intrigues. With 
great regularity of an evening, the 
sudden boom of a resounding smack 
in the face may be expected to cut 
through the laughter and the gaiety 
as if the air were suddenly cleared for 
it. The sudden lull in the merry-mak- 
ing, the tenseness as the combatants 
withdraw as pompously as a pair of 


Lowell Shermans, the scurrying of 
seconds, the exciting whisperings as to 
the cause thereof—all this is drama 
and there is plenty of it. In most of 
these cases duels are never fought ex. 
cept verbally in the men’s wash-room 
—the causus belli is invariably an 
incident as trivial as bumping into a 
pair of dancers on the waxed floor— 
and the ensuing arguments center on 
whether or not this may be construed 
as a felonious assault. And since, de- 
spite reports to the contrary, the 
women of Hungary, or rather that 
portion of them which inhabits the 
night-places, are the loveliest in the 
world, 4+ a.m. at Papagdly is one of 
the great European panoramas. The 
faint suggestion of feminine decadence 
saturates the night. Immersion in such 
ambient glamour may not be produc- 
tive of great politicians, but it ought 
to make poets and artists. 

If Budapest’s Night-Life lacks any- 
thing today, it lacks a queen of the 
revels. To be sure, there is the beau- 
teous Juci Labass. But, however 
much she is complimented by the 
discriminating Emmerich Kalman 
(the composer) as the best prima 
donna who ever essayed a réle in an 
operetta of his, despite her great skill 


and her abundant fascination, she is— ° 


briefly said—too much of a studio 
picture fittingly to preside over the 
gaieties. Five years ago there was 
Becker Baby, the greatest top-hat 
kicker of them all. A morganatic 
Duchess, a cultivated and luxurious 
woman, plays and novels have been 
written about Becker Baby’s somewhat 
scandalous goings-on. She was an 
elemental madcap, and, paradoxically, 
one of the most magnificent demi- 
mondaines of the European school. No 
one nowadays in Budapest who pauses 
to reflect on “the good old days” (and 
there is no one there today who does 
not, for empty pockets are multiple) 
fails to mention the grandeur of 
Becker Baby and the glory of her 
Court, and does not, at the same time, 
make some sort of fitting gesture in 
tribute—even as a good German will 
take off his hat—though in the rain— 
at the mere mention of Beethoven or 
Goethe. 

She is gone, alas; but there is still 
some loud and lusty shouting about 
her for she has became a Legend. I 
saw her only twice, and must needs 
be a wobbly witness. Once, slunk in a 
seat in the rear of a Budapest theatre, 
a shabby and strangely discomfited 
figure as she watched the performance 
of a play by Melchior Lengyel called 
Antonia in which Becker Baby 1s 
libellously depicted as a brazen and 
bad-mannered hussy. Then, almost 2 
year later, on her return to a stricter 
orthodoxy and a more fitting elegance 
—in a private Gesellschaft in the 
Hotel Sacher in Vienna just after her 
marriage to a Hungarian nobleman— 
a little tamed by her access of respect- 
ability she seemed not at all like the 
girl of the 1002 nights who danced 
on the glass tops of tables and once 
broke the neck of a champagne bottle 
on the cranium of a Grand Duke—an 
unusual but I dare say effective buffer. 
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VANITY Fair 


As Easy as Rolling Off a Travelogue 


(Continued from page 42) 


organ, with shrill, sweet piping from 
choirs invisible, with cardinals flow- 
ing like water, the Pope came down 
the aisle, borne aloft as in triumph, 
and greeted, to my intense and de- 
lighted surprise, not by prostrate and 
silent adoration but by just such a 
gust of hearty, friendly applause and 
cheering as might greet a halfback 
borne in triumph off the field. 

It was when this climax in the pro- 
cession had swept on out of sight that 
we began to wonder apprehensively 
how we would ever rejoin the car that 
was trustingly waiting outside to carry 
us to tea under the umbrella pines of 
the Villa Doria. If we could not slip 
away then and there, if once we were 
caught again in that vicious throng, 
there would be no hope for us. Was 
there, haply, some accessible and un- 
obtrusive side door through which we 
could vanish into the open air? We 
held parley on the subject with the 
nearest Swiss Guard. How could it 
be managed? He looked at us with the 
tired surprise usually reserved for the 
questioning of the village idiot. You 
just walk out, the Swiss Guard pa- 
tiently explained. Down the main 
aisle? Down the main aisle, of course. 

We halted abashed by the prospect 
of so conspicuous an exit. The choirs 
flooded the nave with a fresh cascade 
of song. We wavered. The guard 
suddenly animated. ‘Come, 
come” he muttered, “you’ve no time 
to waste? and he pushed us on our 
way. Thus, unwilling and a little be- 
wildered, we debouched into the main 
aisle. 

And at 


grew 


that fateful moment, as 


though the whole ceremony had been 
building just for our arrival in the 
aisle, something happened. I do not 
know what it was. Perhaps the Pope 
turned and faced the multitude. Per. 
haps the signal was given for the pro- 
cession to return. At all events, we 
had no sooner stepped into the aisle 
than the soldiers closed ranks, brought 
up their swords to attention and we 
were trapped in a corridor of bristling 
steel. 

Behind us, bearing down on us, was 
the clustered dignity of Holy Church, 
Ahead a lane of pointing swords, an 
infinitude of glistening porphyry, 
stretched the road to Rome, the only 
road to Rome. It is, I suppose, the 
longest aisle in the world. I do not 
know how long, but it is my present 
impression that its length is about the 
distance from Grant’s Tomb to the 
State Capitol in Albany. And we had 
to walk it. With feet grown suddenly 
leaden, with knees that had become 
oddly unhinged, we had to walk that 
aisle—alone. And just as we had be- 
gun to believe that after all loco- 
motion was not a lost art, something 
else, something worse, happened. I 
suppose the Pope had started up the 
aisle after us. I know only that at 
some signal, the soldiers as one man 
dropped each on his knee and thrust 
his sword into the air in salute, thrust 
his sword into the air at us. After 
that, everything is blank. The next 
thing I remember we were bowling 
aleve the road towards the Villa 
Doria but I could not help noticing 
that the raven hair of F. P. A. had 
turned snow white since noon. 


Pleasant and Unpleasant 


(Continued from page 64) 


In spite of its very numerous quali- 
ties—it is, among other things, a kind 
of technical handbeok, in which the 
young novelist can study all the pos- 
sible and many of the quite impossible 
ways of telling a story—U/ysses is 
one of the dullest books ever written, 
and one of the least significant. This 
is due to the total absence from the 
book of any sort of conflict and to 
the absolutely static nature of the 
characters. Bloom is consistently and 
statically unpleasant. At no point in 
the course of that interminable nar- 
rative does he make anything in the 
nature of a choice between pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness. He is just a 
Theophrastian character: “The Nasty 
Man.” Theophrastus would have 
described him in a page. Mr. Joyce 
has taken six or seven hundred to pro- 
duce a portrait no more significant. 

The unrelievedly pleasant, obviously 
enough, is as unsatisfactory from 
the point of view of completeness and 
significance as the unrelievedly un- 
pleasant. To those who find actual 
life too overwhelmingly depressing 
it may be medicinally valuable as 
a sedative and restorative—just as 


unrelieved unpleasantness may be 
good for those who live too 


shelteredly and comfortably. 

So far, I have looked at the matter 
only from the reader’s point of view. 
Writers are also readers (sometimes) 
and they have the same general rea- 
sons for taking an interest in un- 
pleasantness. But it seers to me that 
they have a further reason—a special, 
almost technical reason—for liking 
bad characters. For it is a curious, 
but undeniable fact, that, just as joy 
is far harder to express in words than 
grief or pain, so goodness is more 
difficult to describe than evil. Of the 
well-drawn, completely realized char- 
acters of fiction, more are on the 
whole unpleasant than pleasant. Con- 
vincing examples of positively holy 
characters are exceedingly rare. Dos- 
toyévsky’s “Idiot” and “Alyosha” are 
among the very few of them who 
really live. 

Why should it be so hard to ex- 
press pure joy without sinking into 
insipidity, or to describe unalloyed 
and perfect virtue without seeming 
to cant and snuffle through the nose 
and tell lies? It is not easy to say. 
The difficulty of achieving these 
things in art seems to be exactly pro- 
portional to the difficulty of achieve 
ing them in life. 
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Donald MacDonald in the very popular Leather Sport Jacket-—a 
Model featured by John David 


HE beauty of a Leather Garment should 
be as enduring as the leather itself. 


The lovely softness of texture, color and 
pattern of Witchcraft Leathers is un- 
affected by sun, rain, time or cleaning. 


You may be assured of this enduring beauty 
by the purchase of garments cut from 
genuine Witchcraft Suede, identified by the 
WITCH upon the “Care of Garment” Tag. 


HELBURN THOMPSON COMPANY 
OF SALEM, MASS. 
25 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO: 208 N. Wells St. 
BOSTON: 69 South St. 
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Now let us consider a bit the draw- 
ing by Cocteau which is called P. 
Picasso-lgor Stravinsky. In this 
drawing, Jean Cocteau (the poet, the 
satirist, the Parisian, the literary idol) 
stands off—politely, maliciously por- 
traying two celebrities of the “xsthet- 
ic renaissance” of modern Paris, both 
of them foreigners, who happen also 
to be the world’s greatest living 
painter and the world’s greatest liv- 
ing composer. The extremely tren- 
chant characterisation admits of no 
tricks—the observer’s vision is direct 
—here again, we are refreshed by 
that rarest of all virtues: spontane- 
ity. 
The President of the French Re- 
public, in itself a compelling de- 
lineation (which I reproduce) of M. 
Millerand, of contemporary politics, 
and of politicians in general should 
be compared with another drawing 
of the same personage, (not repro- 
duced here) entitled “M. Millerand 
leaves Toulon” (in a wonderful 
gollywog automobile, with too much 
flunkeyism and too many salutes) ; 
just as the Picasso-Stravinsky draw- 
ing should be compared with “Strav- 
insky playing the Sacre de Printemps” 
(a portrait not only of Stravinsky in 
action, but of his music as well—for 
from the piano issue wire-ghost-ma- 
terializations, angular weirdnesses, 
remarkably suggestive of this com- 
poser’s unique combinations of tim- 
bres.) And now, if one contrasts 
Cocteau’s version of the president of 
the French Republic with “carica- 
tures” having for their parody our 
own Coolidge, one begins to realize 
how insensitive most of the pictorial 
satire is which is being perpetrated 
in the U. S. A.—not that one can’t 
mention Bob Minor, Covarrubias (via 
| Mexico), Gropper, Frueh—and also, 
if one is peculiarly wide-awake, one 
begins to suspect that whereas Art is 
mobile, all mere classifications are 
stationary. (Take, for instance, the 





following specimen of classification, 

which adorns an article on caricature 

in the Encyclopaedia Britannica: 
“Few traces of the comic are 
discoverable in Egyptian art— 
such papyri of a satirical tend- 

|  ency as are known to exist, ap- 

pearing to belong rather to the 


class of ithyphallic drolleries 
[sic] than to that of the ironical 
grotesque” 


If this means anything it should be 
shot at sunrise.) 


O PROCEED further with Coc- 


teau’s drawings: I wonder just 


| how any classification could effect 
| Cocteau’s extraordinary mobile inter- 


TANNAGE 





pretation of Georges Auric, the bright 
particular star in that singularly un- 
luminous constellation of composers 
| known as Les Six? Less intuitive, 
| coarser, than the ectoplasmic Auric, 
but still a notable achievement, is 
another of Cocteau’s satires called 
L’Expressioniste—a roly-poly person- 
age, lolling over backward and dan- 
gerously warping the unhappy piano 
in a hey-day of unordered ecstasy. 
Next we come to the portrait of 
| Pierre Loti. Primarily, this drawing 





VANITY FAIR 


Jean Cocteau as a Graphic Artist 


(Continued from page 46) 


is the creation of an extremely sensj. 
tive individual: secondarily, it is the 
reaction of a “modern” (though by 
no means “super-realistic”) writer to 
the “great literary figure of estab. 
lished reputation,” the (defunct) “na- 
tional genius,” the over-worshipped 
narrator of exotic and_ irridescent 
tales. Anybody even superficially ac. 
quainted with the work (play would 
be a better word) of Loti, or with 
his literary-naval career, or with both, 
cannot fail to be impressed by the 
cruel delicacy, the unpitying skill, 
with which he has here been snared. 

And now (at a dreadful risk) | 
should like to make a very few gen. 
eral remarks. The drawings from 
Cocteau’s book selected here for repro- 
duction give a fairly accurate idea of 
what Cocteau‘ means, when he says 
that a poet “unties writing and ties it 
up again differently,” in so far as such 
a statement means anything whatever 
(or in so far as writing resembles a 
necktie.) The point, however, is this: 
a writer, assisted by “blotters, table- 
cloths and backs of envelopes,” has 
presented us with a collection of what 
he prefers to call “strokes,” certain 
of which are—to employ the most 
abused word in our language—beau- 
tiful. A number of these “strokes” 
(like the Picasso-Stravinsky sketch) 
may, if properly cued, roll into the 
pocket of “caricature ;” whereas others, 
like a superb line drawing of two 
sumptuous horses, which Cocteau for- 
tunately calls Les Rimes Riches, refuse 
to occupy any pigeonhole, except the 
meaningless one of “Art.” Moreover, 
in the course of perusing this book of 
Desseins, we encounter a variety of 
drawings which insist on falling into 
several categories at once; which is 
why I stressed, a moment ago, the 
dangerous futility of classification. 
Finally, there is a thing (no better 
term suggests itself) called Le Chant 
du Condamné &@ Mort, whose few lines 
are responsible for the most grue- 
somely morbid emanation which I 
have yet encountered in a drawing 
(although, perhaps, a person has to 
have known prisons to appreciate the 
precise flavor)—and this “Song” 
silences, to my thinking, any kind of 
classification, unless we are content 
with the label: Cocteauism. 

This mention of “morbid” brings 
me to the drawings comprised in 
Cocteau’s latest book, the most re- 
markable group, unquestionably, is 
Le Mauwvais Lieu. The “content” or 
“subject matter” of the drawings in 
this group (or rather, the conventional 
prejudice aroused by that content) 
will render their appreciation, in the 
land of the free, problematic. Never- 
theless, be they “ithyphallic drolleries” 
or be they something else (“works of 
art,” for example), certain of these 
Mauvais Lieu satires—along with a 
few other ironic “morbidities” and a 
goodly number of drawings whose 
subject matter will not generate a 
qualm in the soul of the most vicious 
of moralists—establish beyond ques- 
tion the fact that Jean Cocteau, whom 
we have hitherto known as a writer, 
is a draughtsman of first-rate sensi- 
tiveness, 
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“Sequoia” —85-foot Houseboat designed and built for Mr. Richard 
M. Cadwallader, Jr., by Mathis Yacht Building Co., Camden, N. J. 
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VANTTY FAIR 


America’s Classic Murder 
(Continued from page ss) 


surprising visit at the Rev. Dr. Park- 
man’s house and aroused astonishment 
by his abrupt manner. 
made one of his numerous mistakes, 
and acknowledged having had an in- 
with the man on 
Friday afternoon. According to this 
account, however, they had parted at 
the end of the interview. To other 
persons about the College the Pro- 
fessor said that he had met the doctor 
on Friday by appointment, had paid 
him $483 and that the had 
rushed out with this money in_ his 
hand. The inference served to bolster 
up the popular theory that Dr. Park- 
man had been waylaid somewhere, 
robbed and murdered. 

The suspicions of Littlefield, the 
janitor, were aroused early. On Mon- 
day, the day of the interview be- 
tween the two men in the laboratory, 
which he had _ witnessed, Professor 
Webster had asked him about the con- 
dition of the vault, where remains 
from the dissecting room were placed. 
On Thursday, the day before the dis- 
appearance, Webster had sent Little- 
field on an unsuccessful errand to the 
Massachusetts General Hospital to get 
a pint of blood, which the Professor 
said he needed to use at his lecture. 
On the days following Friday, and 
tor nearly a week, Professor Webster 
was often locked in his laboratory at 
unexpected times. The janitor could 
hear him walking about, could hear 
water running in the sink, and he dis- 
covered that unusual fires were burn- 
ing in the assay-furnace. Webster’s 
actions and manner were strange dur- 
ing all this time, and at last he com- 
pletely astounded the janitor, on Tues- 
day, by giving him an order for a 
Thanksgiving turkey. It was the first 
cift he had ever made to Littlefield 
in an acquaintance of seven years. 

Finally, Littlefield became tired of 
hearing on the street that Dr. Park- 
man’s body would probably be found 
in the College, and he resolved to 
investigate a vault below Professor 
Webster’s own apartments. Only 
superficial examinations of the Col- 
lege had been made so far, in the 
searches which were going on all over 


The Professor 


terview missing 


doctor 


Boston and Cambridge. But the 
janitor, with crowbars and _ chiseis, 


and with his wife on guard to warn 
him of the approach of Webster, put 
in parts of two or three days trying 
to break through a brick wall, and 
inspect the contents of the vault. 
Thanksgiving was a gloomy day with 
him, in spite of Professor Webster’s 
turkey, for he spent the morning 
cleaning up his own cellar, and the 
afternoon pounding and prying at the 
tough courses of brick in the vault. 
He got some relief at night, however, 
when he went to a ball given by the 
Sons of Temperance, where he stayed 
until four o’clock in the morning, and 
danced eighteen out of the twenty 
dances. Ah, there were janitors in 
those days! 

On Friday, one week after Dr. 
Parkman’s Littlefield 
broke through the wall, and looked 
into the vault. “I held my light for- 
ward,” he said, “and the first thing 
which I saw was the pelvis of a man, 
lee, The water 


disappearance, 


nd two parts of a 


Was running down on these remains 
trom the sink. I knew it was no place 
for these things.” College professors 
and the City Marshal were notified, 
three police otfcers were sent to Cam. 
bridge to brine Professor Webster to 
3oston, and put him under arrest. He 
was dreadfully agitated; he made re. 
marks which amounted to expressions 
of his having suspicions against Little. 
field; he attempted to commit suicide 
by taking poison, which did not kil] 
him, although it left him 
paralyzed for many hours, 
John White Webster was by way of 
being a scholarly man. He was M.A. 
and M.D. of Harvard; a member. of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, of the London Geological 


almost 


Society, and of other learned bodies, 
He had written and edited books on 
chemistry and another describing one 
of the Azores, where his) married 
daughter dwelt. Senator Hoar, who 
attended his lectures, said that he 
seemed “a kind-hearted, fussy person”, 
whose lectures were intolerably tedi- 
Owing to the fact that he had 
insisted on having fireworks at the 
inauguration of President Everett, the 
students called him “Sky-rocket Jack”, 

When he was brought to trial in 
March, many persons still believed 
him innocent. Others thought that 
the charges against him would fail, 
for lack of proof that the remains 
were really those of Dr. Parkman. 
Some of his friends tried to induce 
Rufus Choate to undertake the de- 
fence, but that great attorney, after 
hearing the evidence, refused to enter 
the case unless the Professor would 
admit the killing, and try to convince 
the jury that it was manslaughter, not 
murder. This, the Websters refused 
to consider. Those who, like Charles 
Sumner, still believed in the Pro- 
fessor’s innocence, probably did not 
understand the strength of the evi- 
dence which was to be brought for- 
ward. In addition to a number of 
feats of juggling with checks and 


ous, 


notes, which the defence could not 
explain, there f 
mineral teeth found in the furnace, 
and of other larger parts of a human 
body in a tea-chest filled with tan- 
bark. And the Professor had had a 
quantity of tan-bark brought in from 
Cambridge during that week by Sawin 


were fragments of 


the expressman. 

The trial, before Chief Justice 
Shaw, is one of the land-marks in the 
history of criminal law in Massa- 
chusetts. Every one was impressed by 
the gravity of the occasion, and the 
proceedings were extremely dignified. 
The jury could not have been ex- 
celled for seriousness of purpose, and 
religious demeanour, if they had 
been chosen from the House of 
Bishops. To accommodate the great 
numbers of folk who wished to see 
something of the trial, the floor of 
the Court was closed to all but privi- 
leged spectators, while the general 
public were admitted to the gallery, 
where a change of audience was ef- 
fected by the police every ten minutes! 
“Except for two tumultuous move- 
ments,” order and quiet were pre- 
served, and from 55,000 to 60,090 
(Continued on page 194) 
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Permanence cloaked in beauty, 
fire-safety mantled in charm~ 
Johns-Manville Colorblende 

_ Asbestos Shingles 


Write for booklet showing many color combinations 
- Johns-Manville Inc-292 Madison Ave. at 41st St-N-Y-C- 
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materials no longer outlast the Finish. 
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DuPont Duco marks the period 
of Life-long Furniture Finish 


Childish pranks leave no 


more marks and stains se. 


Cherished furniture remains 
beautiful when finished with Duco 


‘Dimpled, mischievous hands... but 
the harm they sometimes do! The 
marks of toys and spilled things they 
leave behind! 





Since the coming of the Duco-Period, 
these disheartening blemishes need 
never be again. For Duco finish in- 
sures life-long beauty. Just a damp 
cloth revives its original newness. 


Protected by Duco, the furniture you 
buy to-day lives on in its original 
beauty....@ cherished heirloom of many 
to-morrows 
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URNITURE bought to last a life-time, ful- 

fills its promise when finished with Duco 
—the satiny smooth, all-enduring finish created 
and made on/y by du Pont. 


Steam or boiling liquids cannot mar its armor- 
like surface; it does not chip, crack or check; 
it cannot print or get tacky. 


Prominent merchants throughout the country 


CThere is only ONE Duco — DU PONT Duco 





display the Duco-Peériod furniture now made by 
more than sixty manufacturers. Ask to see it. 


Complete information regarding Duco will be 
sent upon request. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Chemical Products Division, 
Parlin, N. J., Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, 
Cal., or Everett, Mass. ; Flint Paint & Varnish 
Limited, Toronto, Canada, 
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Will your sheets outlast six years of laundering? 


pels strength with light- 


ness makes Wamsutta Percale 
different from any other sheeting. 
Wamsutta Percale Sheets and Pillow 
Cases not only retain their original 
beauty through years of laundering ; 
their fine strong texture grows increas- 
ingly soft and luxurious. 


Prof. Millard’s famous test proved 
Wamsutta Percale to be stronger after 


160 launderings (equivalent to 6 years 
home laundering) than 23 other brands 
of sheetings subjected to the same test. 


The new Wamsutta Tape Selvedge 
is another important feature which pre- 
vents tearing. Make certain that you 
see the Wamsutta green and gold label 
on every sheet and pillow case you 
buy. In all sizes—plain—hemstitched 
or scalloped. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, Founded 1846, New Bedford, Mass. 
RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard St., New York 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


Sheets and Pillow Cases ~ ©The Finest of Cottons 


Wamsutta Mills also make Wamsutta Nainsook, Lustersheer, Lingerie, Wamsutta Underwear Cloth, and Wamsutta Oxford 
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Microscopic view of 
Wamsutta Percale 
after 160 launderings 





Microscopic view of 
Ordinary Sheeting 
after 160 launderings 
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the new Br 
“Londoner” 


BOSTON 

107 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 

Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafayette Sq. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

1316 Massachusetts Ave. 
CHICAGO 

12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

ith & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

119 Euclid Ave. 

Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT 

Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
"ANSTON, ILL. 
524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Grand Ave. & 11th St. 
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styles preceded the “Londoner” Model. 
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| From Coast to Coast} 








The LONDONER 


a close study of London 
The 


graduating gracefully down 


shoulders to the snugness 


In lapel length, pocket positions and 
our English Designer 
duplicated the London mode of the moment. 


has here 


ustrated is 





for Fall. 


KANSAS CITY, KAN, 

650 Minnesota Ave, 
MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Breadway at 32nd St. 

16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
OMAHA 

Cor. 15th and Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 

139-441 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 

Tth & St. Charles Sts. 

UL 






ST. PA 

Robert at Sixth St. 
SEATTL 

2nd Ave. & U niversity St. 
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VANITY FAR 


Three Great Golfing Ladies 


(Continued from page 


beauty in itself, but as a whole in- 
distinguishable the one from the other. 

The real story of the match as I 
saw it, is that for the first eight holes 
Miss Wethered never really felt com- 
fortable on the putting green. She 
made her two slips in the shape of 
twice taking three putts and apart 
from that she did not look at her ease: 
it was one of those days on the green 
when the feet will not drop naturally 
into their comfortable places and the 


putter head cannot look quite straight 
at the hole. Then at the ninth hole 


she holed a putt; not by any means 

long one, perhaps it was five feet: 
but it was of just that nasty length 
the holing of which gives confidence, 
and from that moment she looked as 
if she could not miss another, and was 
neither to hold nor to bind. 

It was during that first uncomfort- 
able period that Miss Collett had the 
two half chances that were vouch- 
safed to her. She was one up at the 
third and both were on the green in 
two at the fourth. Miss Collett 
putted first and ran six or seven feet 
past. “Now” said the patriotic Briton 
“the match will be squared”. But 
Miss Wethered was too cautious and 
putted short. Miss Collett’s putt sud- 
denly looked less than those seven feet 
and the dismayed and shaken patriot 
murmured “My goodness! if she gets 
this one in she may be two up” 

Miss Collett did not hole the putt. 
Neither for that matter did Miss 
Wethered. But there never again was 
any question of the American lady 
being two up and a possibly crucial 
moment was over. 

The other crisis, if it really was a 
crisis, came at the ninth. Miss Weth- 
ered having been one up took three 
putts on the eighth green and lost it, 
and then Miss Collett missed her next 
tee shot. She recovered nobly but 
Miss Wethered was in no mood to ad- 
mit She holed 
putt, became one up again, and, with 
Miss Collett’s game temporarily dis- 
organised, went right away. Miss Col- 
lett rallied with the greatest courage, 
late. 


recoveries. dubious 





but it was too Her fine spurt 
might have caught anybody else. It 


had no more effect on Miss Wethered 
than it had on the Statue of Liberty 
in New York Harbour, or Nelson on 


his column in Trafalgar Square. She 
requited blow with blow, par hole 
with par hole, and the end was in- 


evitable. 

The final between Miss Wethered 
and Miss Leitch was a titanic struggle, 
and for once it was not Miss Wethered 
who was the heroine. She played with 
the utmost skill and courage, but the 
supreme effort was that of the loser. 
Miss Leitch has still many years of 
Championship golf before her if she 
chooses. She has never played better; 
indeed I personally think she has never 
played so well as she did this year: 
but she began her golfing career so 
young that one is apt to think of her, 
unchivalrously, as a veteran. She was 
the dethroned queen making one tre- 
mendous effort to regain her crown. 
One felt that there was something of 
a swan song, or, to change the simile, 
of the last charge of the Old Guard 
up the hill at Waterloo. And so, 
even if the match had been less des- 


73) 


perately close than it was, it would 
have been intensely dramatic. Before. 
hand there was not the same air of 
excitement ,as there was before Mis 
Collett’s match. Miss Leitch had 
hacked and hewed her way through 
to the final not by her best golf by 
by dogged gallantry and _ sticking 
power. She had not played a game 
that could be expected to hold Miss 
Wethered’s and moreover she had not 
seemed at ease. Clearly the struggle 
weighed on her and took a great deal 
out of her. So, although we knew 
that she would make a_ prodigious 
effort, yet we thought that Miss Weth. 
ered would sooner or later sail away 
once more with supreme dominion, — 


That notion however very quickly 
vanished when the fight began. The 
Miss Leitch of the final was a very 
different golfer from the harassed, 
struggling player of the semi-final, 
She played as if she really enjoyed 
the game, whereas Miss Wethered 
played for a while a little limply and 
as if she was a trifle tired. She did 
not play badly but for the first few 
holes something of divine fire had 
gone. And so at the end of ten holes 
Miss Leitch who had been holing long 
putts and generally playing like a 
conqueror was three holes up. It’s 
there the cold cruel fact was. And there 
she made the great push. She came 
home magnificently in 35 and, holing 
a long putt on the home green, squared 
the match at luncheon. 

One tret 
the ninth hole. 
one and 


nendous moment came at 
Miss. Wethered was 
had a putt to win, 
but was stymied, If she knocked Miss 
Leitch’s ball in, as she very well 
might, she would be two down. It 
was a big risk but she took it, pitched 
the stymie in the air and won the hole. 
That seemed to have settled the match. 
Miss Wethered was now palpably 
dominant. At the fifteenth she was 
two up with three to play and at the 
she had, practically speak- 
ing, to put an iron shot on to the green 
to win by three and two. It was the 
highest compliment to her that hardly 
a soul in the crowd dreamed of her 
failing. Anybody might, but 
Miss Wethered—perish the thought! 
And yet she did—she hooked the ball 
slightly, it went into a bunker and 
the hole halved. She still 
dormy two, but for once was 
human and allowed herself to be a 
little worried by her slip. Miss Leitch 
leaped at her enemy like a tigress, got 
the last two holes in par figures, aided 
j kindly bunker at the last hole 
which refused to entrap so gallant a 
ball, and squared the match. 


' 
aown 


sixteenth 


else 


was was 


she 


That is where the story ought to 
end. It is always a shame when such 
a match has to be decided by a 37th, 
hole. It was enormously to Miss 
Wethered’s credit that she played that 
37th. hole as she did. It must have 
been hard to bear that Miss Leitch’s 
ball, apparently doomed to a bunker 
from the second shot, hit the bank and 
kicked over it, but Miss Wethered did 
not falter: she laid her ball practi- 
cally stone dead from the furthest 
edge of the green and holed out the 
short putt for victory. 
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Je Banu and’ Clam of Old Fur 


A. the reign of the Fourteenth Louis, with 
its pompous formality and magnificent 
extravagances, the French court and people 
welcomed the note ofsofter grace which dominated 
both decoration and furniture upon the advent of 


the Regence until the end of the XVIII Century. 


Q With the new order of things, another 
generation of artists and artisans was given the 
task of carrying out the lavish program inspired 
by Madame de Pompadour and her successors, 
resulting in a bewildering profusion of lovely 
furniture forms which remain unsurpassed in 
beauty of proportion, ornament and finish. © 


(| Itis because of these qualities that this exquisite 
cabinetry has survived the passing of time and 
today engages highly skilled cabinet-makers in its 
reproduction for such alluring rooms as that 


© New York GALLERIES, INC. 





New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators. 


sketched above. “Y The graceful Louis Seize bed, 
chaise longue and chair in a soft glaze are richly 
contrasted by the commode and other pieces in the 
glowing woods of the period —a characteristic 
picture of the beauty and charm associated by 
tradition with the chateaux of Old France. © 


( It is gratifying to realize, upon a visit to these 
Galleries, that the atmosphere of other days may 
be re-created in the town or country dwelling of 
this modern day. YY Y LY Y 


( For here the very spirit of olden times seems 
to live again in the age-worn antiquities from 
many foreign lands, in the faithfully wrought 
reproductions of historic furniture, as well as in 
countless decorative objects—their grouping into 
scores of delightful ensembles being no less 
fascinating to the lover of beautiful things. “© 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


Madison Avenue, 48 and 49% Streets 
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THE “SANDWICH” 
A well designed four piece suit— smart 
with knickers for golfing — dignified 
with trousers for business wear. 
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EN who appreciate the 
Ba) hecauten: een of 
Sie the better grade of Eng- 
lish made apparel will be interested 
in a little booklet illustrating a 
number of representative models 
in Maenson Exclusia Clothes. 






A quantity of these booklets has 
been sent to our American repre- 
sentative who will gladly mail you 
a copy on request. 


JosepH May & Sons, Ltd. 
Leeds, England 

















Merchants in unrepresented localities are invited to write 
for appointment to see the line. Address the American 
Representative, Edgar B. Walters Organization, Inc. 
2 East 23rd Street, Corner Broadway, New York. 























VANITY FAIR 


European Motoring 


(Continued from page 84) 


‘of the public. The only people who 


benefit by this clause are the tax pay- 
ers in districts where the magistrates, 
completely heedless of their proper 
duties, waste the time of the police in 
setting traps with a view to swelling 
the municipal coffers. A case has just 
been heard of a driver of twenty-three 
years experience, holding a clean 
license, being fined $25 for a first 
offence of exceeding the 20 mile an 
hour limit. There have been hun- 
dreds of cases more or less as black 
as this. Prussian autocracy could 
scarcely have gone further in its palm- 
iest days. 

One of the most interesting sug- 
gestions put forward by the deputa- 
tion was that the 20 mile an hour 
limit should be abolished in favour 
of a test as to whether a motorist 
could bring his car to a standstill 
within a given distance, as this would 
show whether he was driving danger- 
ously or not, and whether his brakes 
were in proper order. The proposer 
of this measure suggested that at dan- 
gerous and blind corners where it was 
essential that a car should be under 
proper control, plain clothes police 
should suddenly cross the road in 
front of cars which were suspected 
of driving dangerously. While the 
proposer went on to say that if the 
car’s brakes were not in proper order 
and the car not under proper control, 
this could readily be proved, he did 
not finish the picture for us—a pic- 
ture, we presume, of the remains of 
the unfortunate policeman. Oddly 
enough, not one single newspaper in 
London commented on this. 

It will be some time no doubt 
before the present ridiculous law is 
altered, but there is really good hope 
that something will be done before 
long, because the number of cars upon 
the English roads is now increasing 
by more than 1500 a week, with an 
equal increase in the number of new 
and untrained drivers. The dangers 
of the King’s Highway are conse- 
quently increasing in proportion, and 
while fines inflicted on motorists for 
exceeding an arbitrary speed limit 
may possibly result in new village 
pumps, free libraries and other benc- 


fits to humanity, the rest of us wil] 
nevertheless find life more and more 
fraught with peril every day. Dur. 
ing the Whitsuntide holidays, fo, 
instance, there was a record number 
of fatal accidents, chiefly due to 
ignorant or careless driving. 

An astounding escape from a pecu. 
liarly horrible death was made by a 
racing driver at ‘Brooklands during 
the course of the Whit Monday meet. 
ing. Major C. G. Coe and his me. 
chanic were travelling at 110 miles 
an hour in one of the Vauxhalls ep. 
tered for the Brooklands Gold Vase, 
the race having become a struggle 
between Rampon’s Fiat and the Vaux. 
hall. During an attempt to overtake 
the Fiat, when he was high up on the 
steepest part of the banking, Major 
Coe’s car skidded violently and im. 
mediately afterwards headed straight 
for the corrugated iron and barbed 
wire fence alongside the railroad 
track, where the offside wheels sank 
into the grass. The next second the 
car was on the track again where it 
skidded fearfully before overturning 
and throwing its occupants out of the 
track. Having done this, it spun 
round three times upside down and 
rolled over sideways, coming to rest 
a quarter of a mile away from where 
the first skid took place. The casu- 
alties were a dislocated shoulder, a 
damaged wrist, and a cut on the head 
divided between the two drivers. 

I hear reports from Germany that 
motoring conditions are recently very 
much improved. Considerable suis 
of money are being spent on the 
maintenance of the roads and, con- 
trary to previous post-war policy, for- 
eign motorists are warmly welcomed. 

Racing competitions are held in 
large numbers and the Governing 
Body, Automovil-Klub von Deutch- 
land, the successor of the old Kaiser- 
lich Automovil-Klub, is apparently 
rendering excellent service. My ex- 
periences of motoring in Northern 
Italy during this winter were excel- 
lent; Austria is, as always, the mo- 
torists best playground. With the con- 
tinuation of peace, there is no doubt 
that we shall have some pretty good 
motoring times before us. 


The Conservation of Genius 


(Continued from page 57) 


Alberta Wilburton Sweet, author of 
Sweetheart Throbs, shall be also ad- 
mitted into the charmed circle of gov- 
ernment pensioners. 

Eminent philosophers to the con- 
trary, there are those as I have hinted 
to whom the world owes a liv- 
ing. Not to the weakly experimental, 
the unproved, the ineffective. Not to 
the gifted men and women who, by 
the very nature of their gifts, ‘have 
brought themselves substantial in- 
comes. But to the neglected few who, 
by their power to make pictures in 
the mind, make songs in the heart, 
make beauty everywhere—in short, to 
make everything but money—deserve 
the right to live. Their reward should 


not be in the nature of a dole; it 
should be a palm of exalted honor. 

Apropos of this, I once mentioned 
my ill-formed plan to a friend who is 
a cynic and a journalist. “Why,” I 
asked, “do we wait until they’ve 
starved to death, then put them in the 
Hall of Fame?” 

“Well,” he replied, “When you're 
in the Hall of Fame your living ex- 
penses amount to practically nothing.” 

This seemed unsatisfactory, so 1 
insisted, “Anyhow it will be a hun- 
dred years before Congress endows 
genius.” 

“That’s only fair,” he decided. at 
has been a lot over a hundred years 
since a genius has endowed Congress.’ 
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Style that is chosen by well-dressed men! Quality 
that is the result of over 35 years’ experience! 


Fine Hatters everywhere sell 


for Service 


Seven to forty 


“ SCHOBLE 


sor Style FRANK SCHOBLE & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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The ‘Drury Lane 


Unmistakably English in origin, the Drury 
Lane authentically portrays the salient 
style features sponsored by Saville Row 
A double-breasted origination of inimitable 
distinction. 





Your request for our style brochure 
will be promptly honored 


GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER_N.Y. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Men of Letters, and Some Women 


(Continued from page 66) 


friends. With your intelligence and 
education you will doubtless get away 
from Joline as much as possible. My 
address is the Bassett Hardware Co., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (Tel. Mt. Vernon 
407) which is only half an hour from 
New York. 
Hopefully yours, 

E. Kendall Boffinger.” 

And does Boffinger get any answers 
to his letters? Sometimes, for there 
are feminine Imperfect Amorists. But 
when Romance sees his squirrel teeth, 
she droops. 

Another sufferer from scribitis is 
the motherly soul. She is motherly 
because she has never been a mother. 
All young men are adopted by her, 
particularly poets and authors. She 
writes, admiring their latest work, 
she “wants to be among the first” 
and so on. Frequently she assumes 
the mother’s privilege of scolding 
her young. She lays down “Arrow- 
smith” and looks up with kindly, 
dreamy eyes. Dear Sinclair Lewis, 
whata remarkable boy! So industrious, 
so full of enthusiasm ... but in- 
discreet, a little too outspoken at 
times. Need he mention certain things 
in his catalogue of human ailments? 
She will write him. She does so. 

“My dear Mr. Lewis, (of course 
she wants to call him Sinclair), I have 
just finished Arrowsmith. I found it 
very interesting though I confess I 
should like your hero to have been a 
little bit more genfeel. 
object in discuss 
another and quite different and much 
more important matter. 


However my 
writing was to 


You speak, 
on several occasions, of a disease that 
is never mentioned in well-bred con- 
versations in which (when it is neces- 
sary to refer to this disease at all,) it 
is always described as ‘the Social Evil.’ 
Is your use of the more objectionable 
name justified? Do you think your 
book gains thereby? Could you not, 
in future printings, if there are any, 
delete this word and substitute Social 
Evil or, if you prefer, a line of aster- 
isks. It seems to me that a sentence 
which says, “It was plain that the poor 
wretch was suffering from * * * *,” 
is fully as forceful as a more explicit 
statement and much more delicate. 

The purity of the American lan- 
guage, both in expression and in ideas, 
is largely in the hands of our authors. 
If you would like to talk this all over 
with me some day, in a nice, comfy, 
mother-to-son fashion, I should be de- 
lighted to have you drop in for tea. 
Just us two. 

Cordially yours, 
Edna H. Beckwith 

Hotel Brumfit, 
112 West 87th St., N. Y.” 

This sort of letter is one of the 
reasons Mr. Lewis lives in London. 

The man who writes to the papers 
is a variant of the usual run. He is an 
unromantic creature, dry, fussy and, 
according to Mielitz (pp 67-8, vol. 
3) in 83.02% of the cases has tufts of 
hair growing out of his ears. He has 
passion but it is of an intellectual kind, 
venting itself in outbursts of temper 
rather than affection. The penning of 
a fault-finding letter is for him the 
equivalent of a love. passage. Every 
day or two he drops a line to Mr. 


Julian Mason of the Herald-Tribyie 
somewhat as follows: 

“Dear Sir, 

Is it not time to call a halt to the 
increasing varieties of color in our 
taxicabs? Our eyes are no longer safe 
from the bewildering assault of these 
multicolored vehicles. Time was when 
all taxicabs were yellow. ‘Call me a 
yellow,’ we said. It was simple. Now, 
when we ask for a yellow, we are 
just as apt to get a blue, a green or a 
lavender. For women the conditions 
are much more intolerable. My wife 
waited for two hours on the corner 
of Forty-second St. yesterday before 
she could get a becoming taxi. What 
are you going to do about it? 

Let me speak: again, also, of the 
matter about which I wrote you last 
week, the question of garbage removal 
in West 55th St. Present conditions are 
a disgrace. The canteloupe rinds of 
which I spoke in my last letter are 
still in the gutter in front of my house. 

There is also the matter of taking 
up with Commissioners Harris and En- 
right my traffic suggestion of having 
all side streets one-way and the same 
way on alternate weekdays, traffic to 
be suspended on Sundays. I suggested 
that you take this up in an editorial 
campaign but have as yet seen nothing 
in your columns. Again, Mr. Mason, 
I must ask you: What are you going 
to do about these things? 

Yours, 
Roswell W. Gammage.” 

Newspaper columnists incite script- 
urge in thousands of people. Hey- 
wood Broun has only to say that he 
is getting too stout and he is deluged 
with anti-fat foods, reducing belts, 
diet directions, hiking maps, adver- 
tisements from Lane Bryant, dumbells, 
electric bath cabinets and suggestions 
to go chase himself. F. P. A. hints 
that there are no good apples any 
more and he is showered with enough 
to keep the doctor away for the rest 
of his life. “These donations are ac- 
companied by letters, wise, witty, 
flirtatious, earnest. Do the columnisis 
mind: Not they. That is the way 
they fill their columns. 

Organizers of radio programs are 
a shining mark for epistolarians. 
Every radio fan thinks he is appointed 
by divine Providence to straighten 
out Roxy and his gang. They tell 
him to cut out the rough stuff, put in 
more pep, quiet it down, jazz it up, 
have fewer violin solos, and so on. 
It would be terrible if the broad- 
casters had to read this mail but 
fortunately only a few of them can 
read. It is rather hard when some one 
writes to Ben Bernie, “Who was the 
guy that led the orchestra at WXJ 
last night?) He had ’em on the air 
and off the tune all evening. For the 
love of Pete, can the pinch-hitting 
baton boy.” Inasmuch as Ben was 
leading himself, personally, we re- 
peat that this is rather hard. 

We are all in one or more of these 
classes. I recognize myself in several, 
just which I will not say, but if 
those of my readers who are fem- 
inine, young and _ sociably inclined 
will send self-addressed envelopes 
they will be utilized to the best possi- 
ble advantage. 
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Type 300 


Five Tubes. New circuit. 
Copnect with standard bell or 
cabinet type Music Master Re- 
producer, or with specially de- 
signed art model reproducer, 
illustrated. Great selectivity, ex- 
traordinary volume, wonderful 
tone quality. Solid mahogany 
cabinet, beautifully ornamented, 
brown mahogany art satin finish. 


Price, $3 OO 





| q Music Master Reproducer Model 
i XII. Drum Type. Specially de- 
| i signed art model, illustrated. 
\ I 
| be Price, $35 
" 
a 


OW, you will enjoy hearing over the radio songs 
as sung, words as spoken and music as played before 


the microphone. 


For Music Master Receivers insure efficiency of reception 
equal to the quality of reproduction which has achieved 
a world-standard in Music Master Reproducer, the supreme 
Musical Instrument of Radio. 
a We know that you wiil really enjoy the wonderful entertainment 
Slightly Higher) of New Era Radio if you hear its varied offerings for young and old, 
for every variety of taste and need, through the proved powers of 
Music Master reception and the demonstrated supremacy of Music 
Master reproduction available in one splendid radio ensemble— 
Music Master Receiver. 
Combining the functions of radio in one complete unit of supreme 
efficiency, Music Master feasserts its pre-eminent title as the 
=. ns = " Musical Instrument of Radio—there IS no substitute. 
Ten Models, 850 to $460, Guaranteed Unconditionally 


a (Rusic {Master Corporation 








Authorized dealc cua everywhere are ready to Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 

demonstrate radio as you have always 128-130 N. Tenth Street 

wanted to hear it. See Music Master—hear CHICAGO NEW YORX PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH MONTREAL 
—compare—before you buy ANY radio Set. Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 
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VANITY Fair 


America’s Classic Murder 


(Continued 


persons had a glimpse of the pro- 
ceedings. The trial lasted for eleven 
days, and the New York Herald, a 
paper of four pages, was one of 
many which adopted the extraordinary 
policy of reporting the events daily, 
in three or four closely printed col- 
umns, and on the front page! 

The prisoner was not allowed to 
testify, at that period, but his counsel 
entered for him a complete denial. 
They raised doubts as to whether the 
pieces of a human frame were those 
of Dr. Parkman, and suggested that 
even if this were true, the fragments 
had been placed there by some person, 
unknown to Professor Webster, and, 
perhaps, in order to incriminate him. 
The tendency of the defence was to 
suggest the possible guilt of Little- 
field. They tried to show, by wit- 
nesses, that Dr. Parkman had been 
seen later on Friday afternoon in 
other parts of the city. 

Despite the strong net of circum- 
stantial evidence closing around Pro- 
fessor Webster, the whole case for the 
State hinged on the proof of the iden- 
tity of the remains, and in the final 
analysis, this rested upon the evidence 
about the false teeth. When Dr. 
Nathan Keep, a friend of both men, 
who had made some false teeth for 
Dr. Parkman, gave his positive evi- 
dence that these were the teeth and 
proved it by fitting the mould, still 
in his possession, to the fragments 
found in the furnace, he burst into 
tears, realizing that his testimony 
would hang the prisoner. 

On the evening of the eleventh day 
of the trial the jury went out for 
three hours, and came in about mid- 
night, with a verdict of guilty. Pro- 
fessor Webster was sentenced to death, 
but the usual appeals were made in 
his behalf. When the application for 
a writ of error was dismissed, the 
Professor addressed the Governor and 
Council, and in the most solemn lan- 
guage protested his innocence. He 
used such remarkable phrases as these: 
“To Him who seeth in secret, and 
before Whom I may ere long be 
called to appear, would I appeal for 
the truth of what I now declare...” 
and “Repeating in the most solemn 
and positive manner, and under the 
fullest sense of my responsibility as a 
man and as a Christian, that I am 
wholly innocent of this charge, to the 
truth of which the Searcher of all 
hearts is a witness . . .” Some weeks 
later this address was withdrawn, and 
the wretched man made a long con- 
fession, maintaining that the murder 
was not premeditated. The account 
of the death of Parkman, in this con- 
fession, has already been given. Upon 
these new assertions he based his 
petition for a commutation of the sen- 
tence. The Governor, however, could 
not admit that the prisoner’s word was 
entitled to credit, nor did his pastor, 
nor some of his friends venture to 
suggest that he could be believed. 
Professor Webster was hanged on the 
last Friday in August, 1850. He was 
calm, and apparently resigned. 

Was it a coldly premeditated mur- 


WS 


from page 96) 


der, or can it be considered map. 
slaughter, done in sudden passion and 
under provocation! The question 
about the vault, the attempt to get 
the blood, and, perhaps, the appoint. 
ment with Parkman at the College, 
point to a plan. On the other hand, 
he gave more or less plausible ex. 
planations of all these things, and 
the absurdity of any hope to make 
away with such a man as Dr. Park. 
man, and conceal the crime, is 59 
great as to cast doubts upon the theory 
of premeditation. ; 

The murder shows three things 
clearly: that a peaceable man may 
commit a crime of this nature; that he 
will solemnly lie, calling upon the 
name of God, jeopardizing his hope 
of a future life to escape punishment 
here and now; and that a just con- 
viction may be had upon circumstan- 
tial evidence. Even after the trial, 
there were folk who were uncon- 
vinced of the Professor’s guilt, and A, 
Oakey Hall, afterwards Mayor of 
New York, was one of those who 
wrote pamphlets to protest against 
the conviction. 

The Webster-Parkman case has 
hardly been displaced as America’s 
most celebrated murder, and the one 
which lives longest in books of 
reminiscences. Artemus Ward’s show 
had “wax figgers” of both the prin- 
cipals, and few writers of the time 
failed to mention the crime. Of the 
anecdotes which are told about it, the 
story related by Longfellow, at the 
dinner to Charles Dickens, is perhaps 
the most remarkable. A year or two 
before the murder, Longfellow had 
been a guest at a men’s dinner at 
Professor Webster’s, to meet a foreign 
visitor, interested in science. Toward 
the end of the evening, the Professor 
had the lights in the room lowered, 
and a servant bring in a bowl of 
burning chemicals, which shed a 
ghastly glow upon the faces of the 
men about the table. Professor Web- 
ster rose, and producing a rope, cast 
it around his own neck like a noose. 
He then leaned over the _hell-fires 
which came from the bow], lolled his 
head upon one side, and protruded his 
tongue in the manner of a man who 
had been hanged! 

After the execution, it is said that 
the Webster family removed to Fayal, 
where the married daughter lived. 
Some years later, there was a glib 
guest at a dinner party who had not 
caught the names of some of the 
Websters who were present, but merely 
knew that they had come from Boston. 
In order to make himself agreeable, 
he suddenly remarked: “Oh, by the 
by, what ever became of that Pro- 
fessor Webster who killed Dr. Park- 
man? Did they hang him?” ; 

Another similarly gentle yarn 3s 
of a later date. Benjamin Butler was 
cross-examining a witness in Court, 
and treating him, so the Judge thought, 
with unnecessary brusqueness. He re- 
minded the lawyer that the witness 
was a Harvard professor. 

“Yes, I know, your Honor. We 
hanged one of them the other day!” 
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UNITED STATES TARES ARE COCD Tie 
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ERE is a message of 

great importance to 
those who have never ex- 
perienced the superior com- 
fort of riding on genuine 
low air pressure tires. 


U.S. Royal Presi 


| ; 





 darcaee A car Owners want to know just two things 
about balloon tires—their ability to give greater com- 
fort, and ability to give long wear. 

In too many instances, one characteristic is found 
without the other. 


That is, many balloon tires must be run so hard for 
comfort, in order to save them from excessive wear. 


Or if the tires are run soft enough to give full balloon 
cushioning, they wear too rapidly. 

In U. S. Royal Balloons this trouble has been entirely 
avoided by two outstanding achievements in tire building. 

Achievements which make it possible to run U. S. 
Royal Balloons at ¢rue low air pressures with absolute 
safety to the tires. 

The new flat ‘‘Low- Pressure Tread” distributes the 
weight evenly over a much larger tread surtace than a 
round tread balloon. The wear is slow and even. 

Latex-treated Web Cord construction gives this 
famous tire that exceptional combination of strength 
and flexibility which permits perfect balloon cushioning. 

As a result of these U. S. Rubber Company develop- 
ments, U. S. Royal Balloons have been established as 
“the Balloon Tire Principle at its Best.” 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


Built of Latex-treated Web Cord 


Balloons 
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Good bye, bugey wheels 





Here at last is a wheel that looks.. 
..acts..says “Automobile” 


HOSE first motor cars—back in the 

dear dead days of mutton-leg sleeves 
and mustache cups—those first gasoline 
buggies sometimes kicked up a cloud of 
dust eee 

But you wouldn’tcall them automobiles! 

They were slow, uncomfortable, ugly, 
noisy, smelly, undependable. They were 
everything that an automobile ought not 
tobe. There is scarcely a detail of the engine, 
frame, body, or top of the modern motor 
car which has not been refined beyond all 
resemblance to its ancient counterpart. 
And yet... andyet... 

The wheels of those one-lungers were 
practically identical with the wheels on 
which many an otherwise distinguished 
automobile is getting around today! 


“« “ “ 


Somehow, throughout a generation of 


marvelous progress in motor car manu- 
facture, the wheels were overlooked .. . 

Then a great engineer decided to build a 
wheel in keeping with the looks, speed, 








weight, of the modern motor car . .. an 
automobile wheel. 


Good-bye, buggy wheels! 
% “ “ 


He naturally selected the material which 
makes possible the other parts of the car— 
steel. 

He studied the stresses which a man-size 
motor car meets when it goes some place. 
He studied the problems of braking and 
steering. He created a design to absorb these 
stresses and solve these problems. He de- 
veloped his design in steel . . . 

He built the only convex wheel—a form 
which utilizes the natural resilience of steel 
to the utmost, to save the chassis from road 










WHEEL COMPANY 
Detroit and Philadelphia 


shocks—a form which permits the placing 
of brakes and king pins within the wheel, 
for more positive braking and easier steer- 
ing ... for better protection of brakes 
from mud and water... 

He built a demountable wheel, hiding 
the brakes but making them immediately 
accessible when adjustment is necessary... 

He built a lighter and stronger wheel— 
stream-lined like the car... 

He built a wheel that looks—acts—says 
“Automobile”—the Budd-Michelin Wheel! 

Good-bye, buggy wheels! 

“ “ “ 

Other steel wheels have come along— 
the sincerest form of flattery. But they 
can’t have the exclusive design or exclusive 
features which make the Budd-Michelin 
Wheel—a Budd-Michelin. 

Perhaps the car you intend to buy has 
Budd-Michelin Wheels. Or perhaps you will 
have to specify them, and pay a little more. 
In either case... 


Good-bye, buggy wheels! 








BUDD-MICHELIN-—the All-Steel Wheel 


gives you these advantages: 


a scientific convex form, increasing resilience, harmonizing with 
the lines of your car, and permitting the placing of brakes and king 
pins within the wheel, for better braking and easier steering—for 
gteater protection of brakes from mud and water 


=a light wheel (lighter than wood) tapering toward the rim, mak- 
ing starting and stopping easier 








—five wheels to a set. An extra wheel to dress up the rear of your 
car, easy to substitute in case of tire trouble. No rims to remove. 
Just a few turns on the nuts at the hub 


—a wheel which cools the tire, adding to the tire’s life and service 
by drawing off and radiating friction-heat 


—a wheel which can’t come off until you want it off 


—cleanliness. No spokes to collect dirt. A more enduring finish 
than wood will take 


—everlasting strength, promoting safety. Triumphant beauty! 





Cross-section showing convex design 
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Ir is a shame for 
people to throw away a 
lot of money on clothes 
and save a little money on 
trunks. The little extra you 


pay for an Oshkosh Trunk 
buys a lot. 


An attractive booklet describing Oshkosh 
Trunks will be sent you on reque to 
460 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and New York City 





VANITY FAIR 


The Difficulties of the Discard 


(Continued from page 75) 


has to do as much discarding as any 
other player, and often must be even 
more careful about it. Take this case: 














UY 8 643 

& K 64 

0 10 6 3 

@A 94 
OKs 7 9J 972 
& 73 #Jo95 
> KQJ 982° Blot 4 
@ QF 10 ZL @K 6 32 

YAQI0 

#AQ1082 

OAS 

#875 


Z is playing the hand at no trump. 
A leads the king of diamonds, which 
Z wins, and runs off five club tricks. 
On these tricks A discards two of his 
own suit before his partner gets a 
chance to complete a reverse in spades, 
so A lets go another diamond, his 
spades being apparently just as good 
as the diamonds, if his partner has 
the spade king. 

Z notes these discards, and infers 
that A must have both the major suits 
stopped, and did not know which to 
keep. As the only possible stopper in 
hearts must be the king, and there can- 
not be two guards to it, or A would 
let one of them go, Z leads the heart 
queen, and allows A to make his re- 
maining diamonds. 

No matter what A does next, the 
ace of spades gives Z a finesse against 
the jack of hearts and the ace of 
that suit wins the game. 

There are many cases in which the 
declarer has to watch his step or he 
will miss tricks, games, and slams 
that he might otherwise have made. 
Here is a case in which carelessness in 
discarding missed a little slam: 
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Z dealt and bid a heart, A two 
clubs and Y two spades, which held. 
B led the club and dummy won the 
trick with the ace. A small trump was 
led, and the finesse of the jack held. 
With the idea of discarding his two 
losing clubs Y led the king of hearts, 
overtook it with the ace and discarded 
a club on the queen of hearts. 

When dummy led the jack A 
trumped it, and Y had to overtrump. 
Then he pulled the king, leaving 
dummy with the seven of trumps for 
a reéntry for the hearts. At this stage 
it dawned on Y that his club discard 
was a mistake, and that he should have 
let go a diamond, and kept a club, so 
that after losing a club trick he would 
still have a club to lead from his 
own hand for dummy to trump. This 
would have made the little slam that 
Y missed. 

This was the last of the hands given 
in the August number, in which the 
Russian expert made a little slam: 
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Y gets the contract in spades, after 
Z dealt and bid clubs, A_ bidding 
hearts. The opening lead was the 
queen of hearts. The problem was 
how the declarer made the little slam, 
This is the answer: 

Winning the first trick with the 
ace of hearts, Y led the king and ace 
of spades, trumps. On the second 
round, when B dropped the queen, A 
was marked with the ten alone, so 
dummy gave up the jack to unblock. 

The jack of clubs was covered by 
the queen, and won by dummy’s king. 
The ace of clubs found A void and 
marked B with the nine, five and 
four, so Y gave up the eight, to es- 
tablish the tenace in dummy. 

Now dummy leads the eight of 
trumps, and Y wins it with the nine 
and leads the three of clubs. No mat- 
ter which club B plays, dummy wins 
and make two more club tricks, giving 
Y two diamond discards, so that the 
only trick lost is a heart at the end. 


ANSWER TO AUGUST PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Prob- 
lem LXXIV: 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want all the tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z starts with the ace of diamonds, 
all playing small cards. The next lead 
is the three of trumps, which Y wins 
with the seven, B’s discard being prob- 
ably a club. Y then leads the jack of 
diamonds, which B must cover and Z 
trumps. Z leads the trump, A and B 
both discarding clubs; Y the spade 
jack. 

Z now leads the club, which Y wins 
with the queen. If A lets go a dia- 
mond, Y can lead the ten of dia- 
monds, forcing the king from B, 
which Z will trump, and Y gets 1n 
with the ace of spades to make a 
trick with the five of diamonds. 

If A discards a spade instead of the 
diamond, and B discards a diamond, 
Y can lead the smaller of his two 
diamonds, forcing B’s king, and then 
Y’s ten is good for the last trick. If 
B lets go a spade when A discards a 
spade, Z will make a trick with the 
deuce of spades, as Y will lay down 
his ace of spades before leading 
another diamond for Z to trump. 
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WEDDING CAKE IN BOXES 
and WEDDING NOVELTIES 


O carry away a piece of Wedding Cake—perchance 

to dream upon it—is a sweet tradition from older 
days. Dean’s famous Black Wedding Cake in exquisitely 
monogrammed boxes, stamps the charming custom with 
distinction. Dean’s also supplies Bride’s Cakes, Place 
Favors, Table Decorations, etc. 


Write for “Wedding Requisites” —our illustrated price list. 


COMPLETE CATERING SERVICE WITHIN 
REASONABLE DISTANCE OF NEW YORK. 


628 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Established 85 years 


For House Gues 


R ; 
or one’s own use, nothing could be more at- 


tractive than this exquisitely fine Individual 
Breakfast Service of English China 

Seventeen Pieces.............. eee), 
A gay little bird tops each cover—and handles 


may be had in Mauve, Yellow, Rose or Blue. 
V. 11408 


Footed Folding Tray $6.00 
In colors to match = set. 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, HARTFORD, CONN. 
954 Chapel Street 36 Pratt Street 

















This Fall it’s the 
STEVENSON 
for every occasion 


Practical — that is the appeal of the STEVENsoN. 


Fitting for street wear and business, its modish lines 
meet every requirement of the strictest social occasion. 


Modeled in Scotch Cheviots—Scheyer blues and grays 
and mixture novelties — the STEVENSON lives up to 
every tradition for which the name Scheyer stands. 


The wide shoulders, gracefully sweeping to the slight 
silhouette at the waist, bespeak for this coat the distinc- 
tion of Scheyer design. At all Scheyer dealers. 


Scheyer ‘Tailor 


SCHEYER &~ COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 














VANITY FAR 


How The Sargasso Sea Came Into My Life 


(Continued from page 45) 


Professor Deedy, and Miss Fillbeck 
tl.e taxidermist only I forgot to say 
that Miss Fillbeck has a live penguin 
with her, by the name of Lois which 
she is going to stuff in her spare time 
on this voyage, but she is such a tender- 
hearted girl that really, really she can’t 
bear to chloroform it or whatever they 
do before stuffing them. Well, it 
seems very silly, doesn’t it, but then I 
am always in sympathy with any form 
of suffering. We have also on 
board a Mr. Rank, who is a sculptor, 
and two photographers, Joe and 
Donald, one of whom Mr. Lucre very 
kindly sent along in order to take 
pictures of the expedition, and per- 
haps one or two of me if he has any 
film left. Then there is Mr. Pundiff, 
the Associate in Special Problems such 
as where is the bridge table, and who 
will do the fine laundry, not to men- 
tion Doctor Rough, the Assistant in 
Microplankton, and Doctor Findlay, 
the Assistant in Macroplankton; it 
seems there is a great distinction be- 
tween these two, and if you were to go 
up to Doctor Rough and say, “How 
are the sacroplankton?” why, he 
would never speak to you again, and 
Doctor Findlay would feel just the 
same way if you should ever by the 
slightest suggestion imply that he was 
connected in any way with the micro- 
plankton. Then we have two very 
large men in puttees, and they are 
magazine writers, and then we have 
a seaweed expert and an icthyologist, 
and it appears that we are very lucky 
to have this icthyologist on board be- 
cause he keeps telling everyone how 
lucky we are to have him on board. 


June 3rd. 

Although a tireless swimmer and 
having often bathed at Venice, (a 
fashionable resort in California which 
is practically on the Pacific Ocean, in 
fact it is on the Pacific Ocean) I had 
never seen anything, in that great body 
of water stranger than an occasional 
grapefruit or Cecil de Mille’s bathing 
costume or something, and so you can 
imagine my feelings when introduced, 
as I was this morning, to a polyp! I, 
Vera de Lamar, mistress of every situa- 
tion, found myself wholly at a loss. 
But that was not all. 

I had come on deck after changing 
into a little green gingham frock, and 
there was the Professor, quite red in 
the face, coming over the side with a 
net full of funny green stuff. 

“Seaweed!” I cried, for I am a 
sailor at heart. 

“No,” said Professor Deedy, spoon- 
ing it out on the deck in, I must say, 
not a very neat manner, “that is Cyan- 
ophyceae, or blue-green Algy. 

Algy! Dear name. ¥ was once mar- 
ried, for a short time, to a man 
named Algy, but that is another 
matter. 

“And that,” he added, pawing about 
as several members of our party 
gathered round, “I would designate 
as Camptothrix, the African form of 
the plant. Wouldn’t you, Heather- 
cote?” 

Mr. Heathercote said he probably 
would, and then they all sat down, 
and the Professor said; “You will 
observe the “branching” in this Camp- 


tothrix. ‘Branching,’ ladies and gen. 
tlemen, can be described as ‘true’ or 
‘false’? . . . ‘True’ branching arises 
from longitudinal divisions; ‘false’ 
from the filament in a sheath becom. 
ing interruped by breaking when the 
free ends slip past each other. I would 
say, and I think you will agree with 
me, that the branching in this Camp. 
tothrix, or African form,_ borders 
closely upon the false.” 

At this point, I arose. “If you 
think,” I said coldly, “that I am going 
to stay where African forms are 
branching falsely all around me, you 
have evidently forgotten the moral 
standards of my professional and pri- 
vate life.’ And I walked from the 
deck. 

No one can deny, however, that on 
these scientific Expeditions, one is 
often bound to come up against the 
sterner facts of life. For instance, I 
am learning many many things, such 
as the reproduction of Characeaea be- 
ing characterized by a_ pronounced 
oogamy, and the epiphytism in some 
cases approaching parasitism. Also 
about the ooblastema filament and 
such things as that, but I think I will 
pass over those things in silence be- 
cause you know, my dear Public, how 
purity of thought and deed has always 
been sacred to me. 

June 4th. 

Radio to-day from Mr. Lucre; 
“Try and secure proper distribution 
Astral pictures in Galapagos Islands.” 
Silly fellow! He should know that the 
island are inhabited chiefly by sea- 
lions and iguanas, and what are Astral 
pictures and their social problems to 
a lot of iguanas? For the iguana isa 
large animal looking a great deal 
like Lon Chaney. So I simply paid no 
attention to Mr. Lucre’s cable. 

June 15th 

This morning, we came in sight of 
an island! A dear little island all cov- 
ered with lava, although I always 
thought that lava occurred only on 
Mount Vesuvius and was too hot any- 
way for birds to stand on, but this 
island was just full of birds standing 
around on the lava; just birds and birds 
andbirds, “Rather them than me,” Isaid 
jokingly to Professor Deedy who says 
the island is named after some famous 
explorer only I forget what (memo; 
find out name of island, for posterity’s 
sake) and’ well, anyway, we anchored 
off the island, and little did we know 
what gift, or cadeau that island held! 


June 16th. 

Well, I forgot to tell you why it 
was so important for us to land on this 
island. Well, it seems that we have a 
Mission! And what do you think, 
dear Public, that our Mission is? Sea- 
weed? Well, yes, in a way, but some- 
thing else too, and something oh, s° 
funny! You would never, never guess. 

It is to find out the climax of a 
sloth’s emotion. 

It seems that it is very, very im 
portant for the Zoological Gardens to 
find out the climax of a sloth’s emo- 
tion, and so that is why they sent Pro- 
fessor Deedy to this island, because it 
is here and no other place, that sloths 
get emotional, and, by watching them, 

(Continued on page 110) 
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“It’s Always Fair Weather” 


for the golfer who wears a Raynjacket 


SUDDEN shower may 

catch you a long way 
from the clubhouse, but with 
a Raynjacket tucked in its 
little sack at the bottom of 
your golf bag, you'll be dry 
and comfortable. 

The Raynjacket—light- 
weight, handsome, wind 
proof and water proof—use- 
ful for sportsman, golfer, 
man or woman. 


Raynjacket comes in three 
materials--four colors. Aero- 
plane Cloth rubberized lining 

E DS bs { (tan only); Silk (green, 
aver Sir la AY ; y _ blue, red, tan), and Gos- 
a" eS mer-ett, rubber surface, zipper 
lined (silver, wine, blue, 
green, gray)—with belt and 
corduroy lined collar. 


We also make a jumper which slips over the head with elastic at 
waist. 
Aeroplane Cloth, tan only $6.50 
Silk, blue, green, red, tan 10.00 
Gos-mer-ett jacket 10.00 


If your dealer or golf professional does not carry Raynjacket, 
write us and we will send him the jacket you want. 


chsh for” RAYNJACKET 


NORTH EASTERN PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. New York 
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UTHENTIC styles in apparel for every occasion— 
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An unusual range of superior materials. 
Send for Portfolio of Exclusive English Styles 


Bernard Weatherill 
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The Belmont 





A medium weight golf oxford on the same last as 
one of our smartest street shoes. Soft toe, and 
interchangeable spikes and studs make this one 


of our most popular golf oxfords. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO , 
153 Broadway 350 Madison Ave. 106 Michigan Ave. (S.) 
Singer Bldg. Borden Bldg. Monroe Bldg. 


Other stores in New York (6), Brooklyn (1), Chicago (2), 
Detroit (1), Philadelphia (1), Cleveland (1), St. Paul (1), 
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next time 
you’re dancing 
past a mirror 


don’t stop—or listen—but look. 


Is your figure taking a convex curve 
that turns your trickiest tango into 
just the proverbial lightness of a 
fat man’s feet? Do you find your 
partner looking sidewise at the peo- 
ple on the and the 
people on the sidelines looking side- 


sidelines . . . 
wise at you, and smiling? 


If it is, if you do, and they are— 
there’s no time to be lost. Send 
for—buy—wear—a Cygnet Reducing 
Form! 


What is it? A belt—with a purpose; 
a fixed idea; a firm fierce insistence 
on HOLDING YOU IN where your 
past gustatorial indiscretions are 


PUSHING YOU OUT. 


A belt that has so much pride that 
once it?s on you, it won’t let you 
bulge even ever so slightly. 


Smooth, firm, with rounded edges 
to fit the curves, the Cygnet sup- 
presses, discreetly, but firmly, the 
possibly too material YOU. Flat, it 
keeps you; firmly, yet comfortably, 
flat—until you are fiat. 


Get the tape measure. Confide in us 
the fatal total, in yards, feet, and 
inches, of your mid-circumference— 
and $8.50. By return we will send 
you a Cygnet ing form that 
will make you dwindle until your 
reflection in those tall and tell-tale 
mirrors has the concavity of Fred 
Astaire. 





reduc 


Seriously; if you are even slightly 
expanding where you’d rather stay 
“put” or find the 
Cygnet just the sort of thing 
want—not bulky—comfortable, 


retreat—you’ll 
you 
and 


extremely effective. 


Write to the Cygnet Company, Dept. 
C-9, Holden, Massachucetts. 


(Inquiries from high-grade shops are 
olicited.) 
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How The Sargasso Sea Came Into My Life 


(Continued from page 108) 


we will be able to discover the climax 
of their emotions, and then I guess the 
Zoological Gardens will be good and 
pleased. 

But, as Professor Deedy so rightly 
points out, to discover the climax of a 
sloth’s emotion, you must first surprise 
the sloth when he, or she, is emotion- 
less,‘ that is, passive or mil, and then 
gradually watch him, or her, work up 
an emotion to its climax, because other- 
wise the sloth might just be acting a 
part. 

Well, we started in small boats for 
the island, and there was a little con- 
fusion on account of Susan Ploke, 
who is the daughter of some big curator, 
wanting to get in the same boat with 
Mr. Heathercote, (he has confided to 
me that she wants to marry him, only 
I can’t think why unless it is in order 
to have the right to drown him or 
something.) But, anyway, she is just 
a way-station between a pair of horn 
spectacles and two large leather Girl 
Scout shoes so there is not much choice 
between them. Well, we almost lost 
Susan on account of the way she kept 
on saying “Hoop-la!” and jumping 
into Mr. Heathercote’s lap; and we 
also nearly lost Mrs. Garpler—a mem- 
ber of our party I have not mentioned 
because she is not important at all, 
only very rich; and, as I was saying, 
she almost fell out of the smal! boat 
but we pulled her back, and what did 
she bring in, attached to her garments, 
but a very rare specimen of spinous 
crab, so as Professor Deedy said, “it’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 

The island was a very interesting 
place, all full of strange looking 
human bones, which Professor Deedy 
said showed that a party had been ship- 
wrecked here, and I must say that 
human bones are not very pretty, but I 
suppose it all depends on your ances- 
tors, and I am certainly positive that 
my bones are not made like those. 
There were some iguanas too, and 
crabs and things lying around, and 
Susan Ploke showed us all how tame 
everything was by standing about 
twelve feet away and then suddenly 
running very fast and the crabs and 
iguanas didn’t even follow her, Then 
she took Mr. Heathercote reluctantly 
off for a stroll, and presently we 
forgot all about them, for Pro- 
fessor Deedy was putting salt water 
on his brow preparatory to find- 
ing out about the climax of a sloth’s 
emotion, because it appears that this is 
a very exhausting thing, and so the rest 
of us were all terribly excited, and as 
for me, with my temperament, well, I 
just fainted away. I did not mean to 
faint, but I could not help it, and of 
course they had to spend quite a while 
bringing me to, for these dear people 
have a silly idea that my being who I 
am makes it sort of like having the 
President on board or something. Well, 
just as I was reviving, what should we 
hear but the most interesting sounds, 
like all different kinds of bird-calls. 
“Peent! Peent!” they went, “turra- 
whicket! Chur-wee!” And then “Chur- 
wee! Chur-Weee!” several times. The 
Professor seized his net and charged 
into the bushes, with the icthyologist 
and all of us after him, and soon we 
came to a little clearing with some 


bushes containing dim forms from 
whence these sounds were issuing. With 
a great heave, the Professor raised his 
net and brought it down with a crash 
upon the bush, and what should strug- 
gle out of the foliage but Susan Ploke 
and Mr. Heathercote, and it seemed 
that Mr. Heathercote had been imitat- 
ing bird-calls, which he does con- 
stantly to discourage Susan Ploke. For 
after all, you cannot get very far with 
a man who is giving an imitation of a 
heron. 

Well, we all felt kind of blue after 
this let-down, but presently the Pro- 
fessor started running forward, shout- 
ing “Sloths! Sloths!” and we all took 
up the cry and followed madly after. 
“Sloths! Sloths!” the cry went round, 
and “Sloths! Sloths!” is a very diffi- 
cult thing to say, particularly for me, 
as I have a slight impediment of speech 
which is very attractive to my friends, 
but not extensively admired by certain 
other film stars—need I say of the 
feminine sex? 

Shall I ever forget that thrilling 
chase over the hot lava, with the tang 
of blood in our nostrils (not really, 
for that is just a figure of speech, for 
you know what a peaceful girl I am) 
and with some old volcano in the back- 
ground sending up a thin stream of 
smoke against the lowering sky? 
“What are we chasing?” I asked, with 
difficulty, as I panted in the Professor’s 
wake, “I thought that sloths could not 
run.” But just then we came to a little 
space in the rocks, and there lay two 
sloths, not hanging to the branch of a 
tree, as I had always seen them in the 
dictionary, but slumbering sweetly in a 
little hollow. The Professor said they 
were obviously at a low ebb of emo- 
tion, in fact, quite passive, or mil, 

“Why are they not hanging from a 
tree?” Mrs. Garpler inquired of the 
Professor, and she seemed quite mad at 
the sloths because they were not posing 
as we had all seen them in the dic- 
tionaries. 

“The young sioth”, explained the 
Professor, “often rolls itself into a 
ball and catches hold of its own foot 
under the impression that it has 
grasped the branch of a tree. Such is 
probably the case with these.” Well, 
this all seemed very sad and unjust to 
me (although I suppose it is no one’s 
fault but the sloth’s) and when the 
Professor rolled up his sleeves, and 
said, “Now to arouse these creatures to 
strong emotions!” I looked away. For 
whether it be a question of sport or of 
social usage, I cannot be a party to 
trickery. 

“How are you going to arouse them 
to strong emotions?” someone asked, 
and Mrs. Garpler said, “If I could 
only catch their eye I would give them 
a dirty look.” 

“Well,” I said, “I don’t see why 
you waste your time on great lazy 
beasts like these”. I fixed them with a 
look of utter scorn. “Why”, I said, 
“Astral Players could not even use 
creatures like t#at in an Animal Pic- 
ture!” Well, it was a rude thing to 
say, and I was sorry the minute it was 
out of my mouth; for one of the 
creatures barked, and the other turned 
such a despairing eye upon me that I 

(Continued on page 114) 
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FIVE mile drive to 
the next town to 
have tea with Mrs. 

S——, with the hot wind 
beating against their faces 
and whipping their hair 
back—and up—and every 
way. § A five mile drive 
with a hair pin falling out 
every mile. They arrive and 
Mary’s ‘‘Bobbie’’ comb 
goes the rounds. She al- 
ways puts it in her pocket 
before leaving the house— 
an AJAX “BOBBIE” COMB 
which, in a minute or two, 
smooths the frowsiest and 
wildest of wind-blown 
bobs. § Some prefer 
“DAINTEE’’— the pocket 
comb with the handle. 
Indeed, you can get Ajax 
Hard Rubber Combs in all 
desirable sizes and shapes. 
You can see them now at 
your favorite Drug, De- 
partment or Specialty store. 
Be sure of the name on 
the comb — AJAX. THE 
VULCANIZED RUBBER 
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Fourth Ave., New York. 
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A Scottish master 
craftsman, knitting 
our true Tartan 
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time hand-frame. 
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Imported hy 
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AMetzel 


Established 1874 
2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


N the presentation of 
correct fashions for 
men, a comprehensive ser- 
vice to a _ distinguished 
clientele, through three 
generations, has estab- 
lished the authoritative 
position of Wetzel. 























THE RUTLAND 
$7 


THIS is the correct new felt hat for fall 
1925. It has a flat, slightly wider brim 
with a bit less curl than last year, and 
a crown of conforming proportions. 


Shades of brown: pecan, French castor, and 
seal beige. Shades of gray: English pearl and 
graphite smoke. And in aspen—a soft green. 
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A British 
Riding Boot 
for Ladies and 
Gentlemen 





Ladies $22.50 
Gentlemen 
$30 
(by parcel post, 
prepaid ) 









Imported by Louis Mark 


for Americans to wear. 


REATED by master 

craftsmen who are 
trained in the West End of 
London, the home of the 
finest riding boot makers 
in England. 

Built in Northampton- 
shire, where the Quorn and 
Pytchley hounds almost 
pass the door. 

Study its lines, they are 
the work of Frederick 
Cook, Ltd. 





Sturdy Golf 
Shoes also by 
Cook, Ltd. 


ADE of Scotch grain 

in the thorough 
English way, “Lobby” golf 
shoes have no parallel at 
any price, for quality, dura- 
bility and dependability in 
the game. 
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“LOUIS MARK” 
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Visits 


By COLETTE 


ERROR of my childhood, bur- 

den and anxiety of my young- 

ladyhood,_ visits! Wedding 
visits, party visits, visits of condolence, 
of congratulation, and above all, New 
Year visits, . . . Would the sum total 
of the hours I have consecrated to you 
only equal the duration of an old 
butterfly’s life; forty days? I can 
not believe it. I cannot imagine that 
so brief a purgatory would suffice to 
atone for all my sins. 

The desire and necessity of socia- 
bility should be encouraged in the 
child. When did I become conscious 
of this desire and necessity? A happy 
childhood does not prepare one well 
for most human contact, and mine 
was entirely surrounded by tender 
relations, a little eccentric, sufficient 
unto themselves, and of an almost 
savage aloofness. The cracked bell 
at the threshold of my natal home 
announced the assailant—a Visitor— 
and behold us scattered, even to the 
cats. My brothers slipped away like 
chouans, with a profound knowledge 
of the line of retreat and the best 
rustic hiding places, and I followed 
them. My mother laughed, calling 
us “little savages!” and, secretly on 
our side, saw mirrored in us her own 
natural shyness. She did not know 
that there is really no more jungle 
left for children than there is for 
men, and that before pleasure, beside 
grief, beyond work and the most 
intimate dramas, there is the rite, the 
religion, the duty of the visit. I 
learned it late. I learned it at an 
age when nothing could light for me 
a faith in etiquette. How could I 
keep my patience when visiting two 
aunt Marys, several old cousin Hen- 
riettas, and all the families related 
to each other, all exactly alike, who 
drew me here and there between them, 
sick with a sort of silly vertigo which 
was the result of fear, fatigue and 
an empty stomach? 

The first days of January in Paris 
are not often blessed by an indulgent 
climate. Rain mingled with snow, 
a thaw which penetrates deeper into 
the bones than frost, a sudden shower 
of fine drops, too soon changing into 
thin icy sleet, add to the sadness of 
this fete day. And as a very young 
bride I did not dare break the customs 
of a family-in-law whose kindness 
and high standards opposed my youth- 
ful spirit and love of life like one 
of those suicide-provoking window 
guards. From visit to visit I walked 
the whole mortal day with a captive’s 
bitterness of soul. Upon a route strewn 
with dry cakes, with cups of tea, with 
black apparelled women. I passed 
armed sisters-in-laws, cousins batting 
their way through Paris from the 
Water-works to Grand-Montrouge, 


nieces crippled with chilblains, uncles 
by marriage, aged brothers, so alike 
that if one had died I should never 
have known which was the corpse. I 
also encountered well-guarded and 
very depressed children, accustomed 
to sacrifice their holiday, their after- 
noon of eager reading without a mur- 
mur; stoical children who, with the 
same hard, yet submissive look, wou!d 
have given up their seats in the 
omnibus or their places in paradise. 
Their patience did not deceive me at 
all. 

A youth, unlucky at college or in 
his student tests, leaves to the man 
he will become, his school-boy fren- 
zies, his recurrent thoughts which wake 
him at night from the most tragic 
dream of his baccalaureat to the 
nightmare of an imposition. Even 
then, at that time, now twenty years 
past, I could have wished to advise 
those ill-employed adolescents, and, 
imitating the wise Marquise who said 
to her grandson, “Never commit any 
follies but those which give you real 
pleasure,” have said to them; “Do 
not perform duties which have no 
reason. Form, here and now the 
wish and the firm purpose to visit 
your friends when mutual affection 
draws you. This day no longer stands 
for ceremony or sincerity. It has not 
even the bead of the red holly, the 
pearl of the mistletoe, pagan orna- 
ments of Christmas, nor the Yule 
log sprinkled with alcohol. ... It 
lacks everything, even that dry, last- 
ing cold, wadded thick with snow; 
that cold which, if I dare write it, 
keeps me warm, which incites one to 
laughter, to sliding, to games; that 
carpeted cold, soundless and white, 
which makes the orange more golden, 
the children’s cheeks and the bag of 
pink satin rosier, the large. extended 
hand that begs more hearty in its 
mitten. Your shameless, vindictive 
good wishes, will wander no more 
from door to door; but clashing joy- 
fully their galoshes they will wait 
in ambush till their dole is paid. . . . 
Of a truth, my dear children this is a 
poor day and smells of money, having 
lost its good fairy odour.” 

These children of the past have 
never heard what, in brief, I preach 
to them. My daughter today, at 
twelve years old, radiates a world- 
wide sociability without bounds, and 
it is she who teaches me that the 
human creature is set against nothing 
so much as an imaginary duty. I 
know, too, the worth of our modern 
innovator’s juggling, when the forms 
they use heighten the foolishness of 
our manners and customs. I have 
known it since one of my cousins left 
at my house a visiting card upon 
which were engraved these words: 
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L’AUTO TROMPETTE 


Echoes of Paris! 


Those familiar with Paris and 
the Continent will imme- 
diately recognize this French 
Auto Horn, for it is identical 
to the ones universally used 
over there. 

Its bright nickel finish and 
grace of line add an ultra- 
smartness to your car. Its 
foreign tone is distinctive and 
sounds an effective note of 
warning. 

An excellent auxiliary signal, 
independent of the electrical 
system. 


These horns are of French 
manufacture and are well 
constructed throughout. May 
be easily attached to either 
open or closed model cars. 


$6.50 


Sent parcel post insured to any address, 
West of Mississippi River 50¢ additional 


Makes an unusual gift 


CHARLES A. KIRKLAND, Inc. 


70 EAST 45TH STREET NEW YORK 














“What curious sound is that?” 
said he. 
“O, that’s only an owl, my lord,” 
said she. 
“An “oul, of course, I jolly 
well know, 
But what animal is it that’s 
owling so?” 


But although our owls may 
be quite American—our 
golf and sports clothes have 
“a bit of the English” in 
their style, fabric and mak- 
ing. They are DARTMOOR 
clothes—the criterion of 
individuality in men’s and 
women’s outdoor attire. 


In sports, specialty 
and clothing shops 


DARGDOOR 
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13-21 E. 22nd St. New York 
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Goes in like 
a Needle— 
Holds like 

an Anchor. 

















Correct Evening 
Jewelry ye ss 
Krementz jewelry is correct \ 
for evening wear. It is select- \ re ae a 
ed because of that assurance. aes | 
Then, too, only on the studs a (x | 
and the vest buttons of Kre- a ad 
mentz jewelry is it possibleto ~A/ 
secure that easily insertedand 
sure-holding bodkin clutch. 


Krementz full dress and tux- . | Sa 7, 


edo sets may be purchased at | 

fine stores catering to thewell wi ; ‘j | 

dressed men. Each piece has : 

the name“Krementz”stamped 
2069—3 studs $3.50 on the back; each set comes \ 
in a handsome gift box. NE of the very few perfumes ac- 
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most intriguing Parisian fragrance. 
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“NORTHERN LIGHT MIXTURES’? COPYRIGHTED BY STRONG-HEWAT & CO, 


FLANUL 
FELTS 


WINTER WEIGHT 


Northern Light Mixtures 
Oyster Mixed Oatmeal Mixed 
Silver Mixed Biscuit Mixed 
Grey Mixed Sunburir Mixed 

Grey Green Mixed 


Made of fine quality Hatters 
Furs to resemble flannel in 
appearance and _ softness. 


Price $7.00. 


Shown in all seven shades by 


B. Altman & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE 





New York 

EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 

Oscar Shaw in his dressing-room at the Music Box PRINCIPAL CITIES 

wearing a waistcoat of Catoir Silk HILL & LOPER CO. 
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: a wile : 3 MAKERS 

Onty a limited amount of Catoir silk for dress and dinner waistcoats FLANUL FELTS introduced by 

can be produced each season. Waistcoats of these fine silks may be had D. L. DAVIS Sole Manufacturers | 
only in shops specializing in men’s clothing of the highest type. NECKWEAR TO MATCH BY JAMES MCCURRACH, St ates obee 


302 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 


A | O I SUITINGS & OVERCOATINGS TO MATCH 
BY STRONG-HEWAT & CO., 25 MADISON 
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The “Vale of Cashmere” 


hom of APLETS 


“The Confection of the Fairies” 


Tue “Vale of Cashmere,” located 
nearthe heartof theStateof Wash- 
ington, is one of the grandest val- 
leys known to man. onatin for- 
ests of apple trees clothe every 
slope. During the early spring 
miles and miles of apple blossoms 
blend into delicate white, pink 
and pale lavender clouds. Snow- 
capped mountain peaks fringe this 
glorious valley. Ifon earth thereis 
a fairyland, this isit. Aplets,“the 
Confection of the Fairies,” are 
produced here. They area rich fruit 
paste—product of the condensed 
juice of the World-Famous Apples 
that grow here. They are NOT 
merely fruit flavored—they ARE 
fruit. 

Tourists visiting the Pacific 
Northwest have sent packages of 
Aplets to their friends. On the ears 
of merchants has fallen the story 
of their original deliciousness. To- 
day the number of towns in which 
Aplets may be obtained is surpris- 
ing; the country is spotted with 
them. Perhaps you have already 
tasted Aplets. If so, you know 
their glorious goodness. If not, 
thereisawonderful surprisein store 
for you. They come in dollar, 
and in larger and smaller packages. 
If no near-at-hand dealer hasthem, 
send us your order and the name 
of i favorite candy counter, 
and we shall see that you are sup- 
plied. * * * LiserTy OrcHARDS 
Co., Cashmere, Washington. 


@€PLETS 
“The Confection of the 


Fairies” 











How The Sargasso Sea Came Into My Life | 


(Continued from page 110) 


was crushed to earth with shame. 

But Professor Deedy, I now ob- 
served, was gazing at them in utter 
amazement. “Why”, he said, “they are 
not sloths, but sea-lions!” 

We took them back to the boat, after 
naming them Margaret (we named 
them both Margaret to avoid confu- 
sion, the Professor said, in case we got 
any more) and they have turned out 
to be quite funny fellows, and very 
fond of tricks such as getting in the 
ice-chest and falling out when you 
open the door, and all things like that. 


June 20th. 

Well, having failed quite dismally 
in finding out the climax of a sloth’s 
emotion, we next turned our attention 
to arriving quickly at the Sargasso 
Sea, and sure enough, this morning 
bright and early, Professor Deedy 
came on deck in a blazer and cried, 
“We are in the Sargasso Sea, ladies 
and gentlemen!” 

Well, why we ever went to all this 
trouble to get to the Sargasso Sea, I 
cannot fathom, for it is the dullest 
place I ever visited. Nothing but sea- 
weed all over the place. Now I am a 
fun-loving girl, and a great lover of 
nature as well, and during a day at 


| the seashore or somewhere, a little sea- 


weed now and then is relished by the 
best of men, as they say. But this stuff! 
Well, all I can say is that I was prac- 
tically revolted at the way the Pro- 
fessor—in fact the entire party— 
leaned over the side of the boat and 
scooped it in, exclaiming over it and 
cracking it, and rubbing the ends 
together. 

And then it developed that the 
choicest bunch of all was growing on a 
rock under the water, and nobody 
could get it. Well, from the way they 
carried on you would have thought 
that a million-dollar contract was 
written all over the rock, and it 


| seemed that nobody could go down be- 
| cause the water was too deep in that 








place. 

“Have we not a diver in this 
party?” I said, looking up from my 
novel, “because I have a diver’s suit.” 

“Well, they were at my throat in a 
minute. ‘Fetch it, dear lady!’ cried 
Professor, and I will say that he has 
charming manners, so I went down 
and got my diver’s suit. But when 
they had all tried to get into it, I re- 
membered that Sally Milgrim had 
made it especially for me, and had 
given it slim lines so as not to look 


The New Sin 


bulky, and of course the result was 
that not anybody could get into it, 
probably not even me. However, I 
made an attempt. 

Mr. Rank, the sculptor, patted me 
on the shoulder. “If you come up 
safely,” he said, “I will do a bust of | 
you and place it in the Hall of Fame.” | 

“T am not going down into that | 
horrible old sea!” I shrieked, “Mr. 
Lucre wouldn’t hear of it!” And I 
struggled to get away, but they held 
me, and well, I guess that scientists 
get sort of wild when on the track of 
a new specimen, for the next thing, I 
knew I was over the side. 

Well, when I came up I looked like 
Neptune’s Grotto in the big underwater 
scene from the Hippodrome tableaux. 
I had seaweed, not only in my hand, 
but in my eyes and down my throat. 

“This will be the gametophyte,” 
mused the Professor, lifting a strand 
from my left ear, and he and Mr. 
Heathercote and the other members of 
the party circled slowly around me 
picking vegetation from my all but 
lifeless form. Well, I am notoriously 
sweet-tempered, but soon I rebelled. 
“If you want seaweed,” I said, bend- 
ing upon them a glittering eye, “I 
will see that you get seaweed.” And 
grasping the Professor’s net, I ran 


quickly around the deck, scooping up | 


great quantities of the stuff from the 
water’s surface and throwing it upon 
the deck. 

Well, at the end of a quarter of an 
hour, my pace had accelerated into a 
gallop, and my rage had increased as 
much. The air was full of curses 
and seaweed. On and on I went, scoop- 
ing and gathering the green strands. 

“Miss de Lamar”, said the Professor 
Deedy, venturing up the hatchway, “I 
should like to tell you that, this after- 
noon, you have made, in my opinion, 
the largest and most valuable collec- 
tion of Sargasso seaweed and tropical 
algy in the history of the scientific 
world. May I shake your hand?” 
And he shook my hand. 

Well, it seems that we have as much 
seaweed now as the “Antartic” will 
hold and so we are Homeward Bound. 
though it has been, I am glad to re- | 
turn to America. And even the fea- 
tures of Mr. Lucre seem to me a 
vision of beauty after all the iguanas 
crabs, pelicans and seals I have been 
looking at and living with. For as I 
once remarked, and it still holds good, 
“East, west, home’s best.” 


And I may say that, great experience | 7 


in the Theatre 


(Continued from page 69) 


And as this went on and on, it 


| dawned upon you that far from being 


distressed by the absence of a lovely 
and enkindling text, Mr. Geddes 
was actually happy in the fact 
that there was really no play there at 
all, no pesky dramatist littering up 
the stage with her scenario and trip- 
ping up his lovely processions with 
the nuisance of her words. Plenty of 
folk there were to crowd around Mr. 
Geddes after each performance, pat- 


ting him on the back and telling him 
how marvellous it was that he had 
achieved such thrilling splendor with 
such meagre cues from the playwright. 
These enthusiasts bowed low before 
him and fought with one another for 
the honor of buying his drinks on the 
terrasse of the Café Napolitain after 
the play. I suppose if he had come to 
Paris and achieved the same effects by 
producing the multiplication table, 





they would have just had to kiss him. 
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Almond Roca 


—created, NOT 


just made 
If any confection for you will 
do, Almond Roca isn’t for you! 
It is a confection created— 
NOT just made! It is for those 
who would search the by-ways 
for the unusual and travel the 
highways to obtain it. It comes 
of neither the chocolate nor 
hard candy family. We, how- 
ever, shan’t prove ourselves 
insipid by attempting its des- 
cription. Fora dollar anda half, 
you may obtain a package; and, 
if you don’t declare it the most 
wonderful confection you ever 
tasted, mail us the empty pack- 
age and we'll mail you back 
yourmoney. East oftheRockies 
(our distribution isn’t yet com- 
plete) you may not readily find 
it. If so, address us direct, 
including your dealer’s name, 
and we shall supply the first 
package post paid and fill future 
orders through him * * * * 
Brown€@ Ha ey,Confectioners 
to the Elect, Tacoma, Wash. 


Almond Roca 


“An Extraordinary Confection’ 
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“Ts this the ‘Way to 
“Round the “World?” 


When 
Very Young 


Bs | delightful book to give a 
beloved child—if youcanmake 
up your mind to part with it. 
By A. A. Milne of Punch. Full 
of delicate humor, youthful 
fancy and the kind of rhymes 
which get into your head and 
stay there. 


Price $2, at all booksellers 


E. P. DUTTON 
& CO. 


681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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New York...London... Paris GIFTS 
In each of the three great capitals of the smart world, the Condé Nast ro) paid 
Travel Bureau maintains an office where some half dozen friendly and : For lOeno 
experienced people—some English, some French, some American—do 
Sca p nothing except make things agreeable and easy for readers of the Condé q gM 
Nast Publications who are travelling at home or abroad, and charge 
I reatment nothing for doing it. Ged Collar Pin. Set evenly on collar. 
A When abroad you will find the London and Paris offices delightfully 
“ , equipped for your comfort in reading, writing, telephoning, or meeting Cc TO) 
é Send for “GLOVER’S your friends. You may make yourself quite at home there at any time, and 
; Handbook on the you will find it a convenient rendezvous for shopping, luncheon, or tea Ged English Close Fitting Collar Pin. 
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14K. $2.00, Ged-White Meta -00. 
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.; Is. Is solid, not 
Or any picture of your Black and White slate, Wil wat mae 
“ 500 Books for $12.00 « * 
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Shaving Preparations 
of QUALITY 


EN who are looking 

for an easier, pleas- 
anter,more refreshing way 
to shave—will appreciate 
the Fougere Royale Shav- 
ing Luxuries. 


They consist of shaving 
stick, soap, talcum and 
eau vegetale—all scented 
with the fragrance of the 
Royal Fern, an odor of 
outdoors made for men. 


These preparations have, 
naturally, the same qual- 
ity of excellence that has 
characterized Houbigant 
leadership for a hundred 
and fifty years. 


HOUBIGANT 


Ougere yale 
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HOUBIGANT, INC. 
16 W. 49th Street 
New York 
























earlier in the year, although in this 
case the six cylinder engine was en- 
larged to make pistons, connecting 
rods and a number of other parts 
interchangeable with the eight. 

A further advantage is that the 
dealer is enabled to carry a much 
smaller stock of parts without sacri- 
fice in service to the owners. Still 
another phase of standardization has 
to do with discontinuing old models 
and designing new ones. Whenever 
a certain model is discontinued, a de- 
mand still lingers on for parts which 
the company and dealers usually feel 
obliged to keep supplied. Many mak- 
ers meet this problem by seeing to it 
that the new design carries over a 
number of parts from the older model 
intact. Changing machinery for the 
new model is thus minimized and the 
dealer need not overburden himself 
with the large stock of parts neces- 
sary to service the old as well as the 
new models. 


The Studebaker Corporation of 


The Future of 


of vocalization it gives a new rhythmic 
style to instrumental music which, in 
turn, makes necessary many changes 
in harmonic conventions and a com- 
pletely new instrumental usage. We 
have scarcely begun to chart these 
changes or to assist them. Our fertile 
wilderness will yield neither cham- 
pagne nor hot house grapes until we 
submit it to a good deal of careful 
cultivation, and probably then it will 
insist upon growing some entirely un- 
expected product like alfalfa. In any 
case its fruition is as much a matter of 
time as of effort. 

Of course, self-respect demands 
that we really try to do something. 
Our composers are industrious and 
erudite. Those who write symphonies 
are forced, consequently, to write in 
some European style congenial to 
that form, or to ape the classic man- 
ner, introducing such occasional bits 
of American phraseology as will lend 
local color without obscuring the out- 
line of the work. Even that is diffi- 
cult to do well, because no American 





has ever managed to feel at home in 


three bars running down the center. 
been introduced and many minor mechanical improvements and re- 
finements add greatly to the ease and efficiency of operation 





The Chandler for 1926 is distinguished by a new radiator design with 


A new seven passenger sedan has 


Standardization of the Motor Industry 


(Continued from page 77) 


America has recently announced that 
it will discontinue the yearly model 
policy, and henceforth, instead of 
bringing its car dramatically up to 
date at intervals of twelve months, 
will make improvements as these are 
developed. This is in line with the 
general trend of the industry toward 
stablization, and is especially signifi- 
cant because the company ranks with 
Ford and General Motors as one of 
the three biggest concerns. 

The rumors of important mergers 
in the automobile industry which 
started with the sensational sale of 
Dodge Brothers to Dillon, Read & 
Co. still continue to appear. The Yel- 
low Cab-General Motors merger has 
now gone through, and the rumor of 
a merger between Hudson and Ford 
is being taken seriously in some 
quarters, as it is known that there is a 
close family relation between the Ford 
interests and the Hudson Company, for 
whom Ford has been doing consider- 
able heat treating. 


American Music 


(Continued from page 62) 


Continental forms—the 
ballet, the opera, the sonata, the fu- 
gue—let alone make a significant con- 
tribution to their progress. We have 
learned their rhyme, but we cannot 
sense their reason. The rhythm of 
our minds, our way of thought and 
feeling, is profoundly different from 
that of European minds. When we 
realize the nature of that difference, 
we shall, of course, be articulate. 
All we know at present is that, not 
being a European people, we cannot 
write European music, any more than 
We can write French poetry. 

If America never produces anything 
but jazz, she will have at least two 
entries to her credit in the accounting- 
book of culture, one of the thing it- 
self and another of its influence upon 
European composers—Debussy, Satie, 
Milhaud, Stravinsky. But it is hardly 
credible that her enormous enthusi- 
asm should not shape itself eventually 
into a language and a literature com- 
mensurate with the abundance of her 
material and the sincerity of her de- 
votion to it. 
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Man’s Reducing 
Belt with coutil 


back $ 9.0 
All Rubber $14.00 
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FORTNUM & MASON, Ltp. 
Piccadilly, London 
Founded 
London, 1710 
New York, 1924 
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Men’s 
Fortmason Town Shoe 


A smart, light shoe for town 
wear in Fortmason calf, tan- 
willow or black. Also in horse- 
hide. English hand-lasted and 
hand-sewed. All sizes and 
widths. Priced at 


$17.00 

Fortmason Famous Footwear 
combines perfect style, com- 
fort and service. For every 
footwear need—dress, business, 
sports. Riding and hunting 
boots are specialties, Ready-to- 
Wear or custom-made. London 
bespoke fitter in attendance. 


Send for sample of Fort- 
mason leather and complete 
price list of fine British 
footwear for all occasions 


FORTMASON 


BRITISH BOOTS, Inc. 
* 720-c Madison Avenue New York City 





REDUCE Your FLEsH 
arms, legs, bust or entire body 
with DR. WALTER’S 
Medicated 
Rubber Garments 
Y garments have 
been worn by 
men and women for 20 
years. They are inval- 
uable to those suffer- 
ing from rheumatism. 
Reducing Corset: Cream 
colored rubber. Laced 
back, clasp front. Made 
ae eS to your measures, $12.00 
Reducing Corset Chin Reducer. « $2.50 
Neck & Chin . . 3.50 






Medicated Rubber Stockings 


Anklets, per pair - + $7.00 
Extra high - - - - 9.00 
Stockings, per pair 12.00 
Made in either light or dark 
rubber; will not only reduce 
and shape the limbs, but 
give excellent 
support anda 
neat and trim 
appearance. 
Relieve swell- 
ing, varicose 
veins and 
rheumatism 
promptly. 












Send ankle and calf measure. 


Write for booklet to 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th St., Suite 605 
Philadelphia: Mary Kammerer,221 South 11th Street 
Washington: Gibson Co., Inc., 917 G Street, N. W. 
Chicago: .. . « + Buck & Rayner Stores 
Los Angeles:Adele Millar,225 Loew's State Building 
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The Fiftieth Anniversary of “Carmen”’ 


(Continued from page 54) 


performance of “Carmen,” another 
reason for centering our attention on 
it at this moment. 

The key-note of Dantchenko’s 
Carmencita may be found in a letter 
he sent to Lunatcharsky three months 
ago on the occasion of his theatre’s 
fifth anniversary: “In Carmen, Bizet 
wrote an intimate little opera in keep- 
ing with the intimacy of Mérimée’s 
novel. He wrote it for the Opéra- 
Comique in Paris, where it was first 
produced. He wrote it for a small 
orchestra, a small chorus, I would 
recommend to you that you give your 
attention some time to the intervals of 
the third act where, for instance, only 
one flute plays, and if you listen to the 
orchestra of the Great State Theatre 
playing Carmen, you will feel the 
superfluous force in some of these 
same instruments. Perhaps that is nec- 
essary for the size of the auditorium, 
but it is futile for the musical essence 
of these individual intervals. And as 
for the chorus, there is nothing to say. 
What can you imagine more absurd 
than a hundred smugglers in the 
mountains! All there is left is a circus 
parade with the same typical routine.” 

In other words, Dantchenko deter- 
mined to discard the tinsel and trumpery 
and all the other false excrescences 
which had become attached to the 
opera through the last half century by 
the whims of prima donnas from 
Gallie-Marié and Calvé down to Gar- 
den and Farrar, and by the rivalry of 
impresarios from Milan to Moscow 
and New York. 

Therefore Dantchenko gave a 
commission to the well-known Russian 
poet, Constantin Lipskeroff, to dram- 
atize Mérimée’s story anew. The 
theatre’s conductor, Vladimir Baka- 
leynikoff, revised and rearranged the 
Bizet score to fit the new text, retain- 
ing and even intensifying all the cher- 


ished effects of the original. In this 


new Carmen, the toreador regains 
his true name, Lucas; Micaela, the 
librettist’s sop to the sentimentality 
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of fifty yearsago drops out altogether; 
her portions of the score are allotted 
to Don José’s mother, an all-pervad- 
ing figure in José’s subconscious mind, 
according to Mérimée; and the inter- 
ruptions of an extraneous ballet are 
ruthlessly suppressed. More important 
than these obvious reversions to Mé- 
rimée’s Carmen are the passionate 
intensity and the gripping illusion 
which these Russians have managed to 
instill into every moment from the first 
bar of the overture onward to the 
tragic finale. 

Passionate intensity. That is the 
touchstone of the Russian Carmen- 
cita, The emotional intensity of José 
and Carmencita when they love; the 
equal intensity of their hatred. The 
intensity of the essential struggle be- 
tween male and female. The rightness 
of Dantchenko’s interpretation is evi- 
dent when you reread Mérimée’s 
story. 

To achieve this passionate intensity, 
Dantchenko has pressed into service 
every expedient of the theatre. Isaac 
Rabinovitch has devised costumes sim- 
ple and yet startling in cut and contour 
and flaming in intense reds and yel- 
lows. No tinsel here, no prettification. 
The setting, too, stands intense and 
unchanged throughout the action, 
yielding different impressions for the 
several scenes by means of light. The 
acting technique of the company has 
been perfected and intensified by use 
of the well-known traditions of the 
Moscow Art Theatre. Likewise, the 
singing voices as well as the orchestra 
have been trained for the ensemble 
through arduous rehearsals. 

But perhaps the most revolutionary 
expedient which Dantchenko hit upon 
to achieve this desired intensity is his 
handling of the chorus. What Dant- 
chenko has accomplished is to revive 
the Greek chorus as commentary on 
the action. He has even bettered the 
Greek chorus, whose backs were turned 
to the audience, for his Spanish chorus 
uses its eyes most potently. 
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MATCH PACKS 


With Your Own Initials 


Smart tor the vanity case. Ideal tor the dining, 
bridge and mah jongg table. 


A CHARMING GIFT ~ PACKED IN A TIN 


Gold 
Silver 
Black 
Light Blue 
Lavender 


Blue 
Orange 
Green 
Purple 
Yellow 


Nef) 
COLORS of INITIALS 


Lord & Taylor, New York 
Alfred Dunhill, Ltd., New York 
Altman & Co., New York 


: COLORS of MATCH PACKS $3.50 4,5 ()packs ~ 5-00 for] (PACKS 


EXPRESS PREPAID ANYWHERE IN U.S. 


Mail Order and Check to 


THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 


(CANDLES OF QUALITY) 


619-F Madison Avenue, New York *) 
Saks & Co., New York ; 


Daniel Low & Co., Salem 
S. S. Pierce Company, Boston 


Gold The Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York M. T. Bird & Company, Boston 


Silver Kaufman & Baer, Pittsburgh 
Black Gimbel Bros., New York 
White Hall’s, Chicago 


KAY «@ ELLINGER, inc. 
THE MONOGRAM MATCH CO. 


James B. Russell, New York 
DISTRIBUTORS apply to 


L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis 


319 De Young Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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This Smartest Shirt for Fall 


—must be tailored by hand to effect a 
perfect fit and trim appearance. It is a 
special model with soft collar attached 
to fasten with a plain gold pin. 


This model has already been seen at the 
Ritz, the Racquette Club and other 
places where well-dressed men gather. 


Special features are—the smart com- 
fortable cut of the collar, the back pleat 
for ease, and the new slightly narrower 
turn-back cuffs. This shirt cannot be 
obtained may be had 
ready to wear in the finest custom 


elsewhere. It 





shirtings. 


In ordering please mention collar size and HUTCHINSON & CO. 


sleeve length. Prices postpaid; white Established 1899 


Scotch Cheviot $4.50; white Irish linen | 
15 East 40th St., New York | 


$6.50; English twill broadcloth in white, 
Iver, light blue, grey or tan $6.50. Pin, 
Sok hike sadly Shirtmakers—Importers—Haberdashers 


gold filled $1.50; solid 18 carat gold $3.50 











M. ROCK - Tailor 


315 Fifth Avenue New York City 








OR years we have been privileged to 

serve of .the well dressed 
gentlemen of New York, special atten- 
tion being given the correct designing of 
Golf Jackets and Knickerbockers. 


many 


Monthly visits of our representative en- 
able us to offer the same high-grade 
service in the following cities: 


CLEVELAND STEUBENVILLE WHEELING 


PITTSBURGH TOLEDO YOUNGSTOWN 





Write for Itinerary 








CUSTOM MADE GARMENTS 
for Dress, Business and Sport Wear 

















the new idea 
xclusively 


m1ne3= 
her initials on 
these lovely Gloves 


This put the love in GLOVES 


as gifts--it personalizes them 


Lovely quality, soft light French $ 4 50 


kid with turnover cuffs and any 
Haberdashery Ac] 





3 initials. Price reasonable. 
Men and Dress Ac- 


Other Charming 
{Unique Dress Ae} 
cessories cessories for Ladies 
se. Mat. 
BROADWAY 


Paris Shop, 109 Rue de Lafayettz 


409 . 
MADISON AVE. 


Miami, Fla. Shop open Dec. 1st 
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BEN BERNIE 


AND HIS ORCHESTRAS 





en Bernie wishes to an- 

nounce that his orchestras 

are available for dances and 
entertainments. 


Definite dates for the forth- 
coming season may now 

secured through his mana- 
ger Herman Bernie, at 1579 
Broadway, New York City, 
Telephone: Lackawanna 


5886, 


“Whitby” is a smartly 
cut English overcoat 
made by Goodman & 
Suss. (Other ready-to- 
wear models are shown 
on pages 80 and 81) 
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Suits 
to order 

of finest 

imported 
woolens, 
silk-lined 
$135. 














Smart Shirts for Town Wear 


Made to your measure; the best of im- 
ported materials; careful workmanship 
from $7.00. We specialize in dress shirts 
and waistcoats for evening wear. 

Send for samples with self-measurement 
form or, if you wish, our representative in 
your city will call. Cravats of the finest 
materials $3.00 and upward. 

Imported French Handkerchiefs of silk or 
linen, sent on approval, from $2.50 each. 
Can be monogrammed—prompt delivery. 






HE Romans are inclined to be 

formal in their entertainments and 
consequently the dress-suit and white 
tie and waistcoat will be necessary for 
evening wear especially during the 
winter when the season is at its 
height. The Italian men are among 
the best dressed in the world and in- 
variably have a very smart appearance 
though, to the English eye they are 
a little inclined to overdress on all oc- 
casions; but for anybody who is in- 
terested in men’s clothes the Grand 
Hotel in Rome about lunch time sup- 
plies plenty of amusement and all the 
smartest society in Rome seems to dine 
there. There is no one place in Lon- 
don where. one could see so many 


[s] 


Son & Sons 


- Importers - Shirtmakers - Tailors 
587 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 


(s) 


well-known people at once. 


From Rome it is an easy journey 
to the Riviera and it might be of 
interest to go into some detail about 
the clothes necessary for a season in 


the South of France. To begin with, 
overcoats—as the climate on the 
Riviera is very variable and conse- 
quently a thick overcoat is absolutely 
necessary as there is constant motor- 
ing between Cannes, Beaulieu and 
Monte Carlo. Those who stay at Cannes 
motor over to dine at the Sporting 
Club at Monte Carlo or some such 
place. It is often very cold at night. 
The overcoat should be made of a 
heavy tweed of which the old-fash- 
ioned herring-bone pattern is coming 
back into popularity and this pattern 
has taken the place of the checks and 
criss-cross weaves which were worn 
last year. Brown is still the fashion- 
able colour and the coat to be smart 
should be lined with a coloured flan- 
nel. In addition to this heavy coat 
a light evening overcoat will be 
necessary for going back and forth 
(Continued on page 119) 
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**...but they must be right” 


Nothing is so invariably correct 
for informal wear as the polo 
shirt. But it must be right to be 
smart. Ours are especially tailored 
to our order from the finest white 
cheviot—finished entirely by hand. 
Ready-to-wear $3.50 each post- 
paid; six for $18. Please men- 
tion collar size and sleeve length. 


AUGUST 


Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 
1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 











There New 


TU-XE-D-O'S 





In the true London manner, these new 
Touxepos are readily distinguished by their 
Quality and Exclusiveness. Half-peaked 
or shawl collars. Fabrics the finest unfin- 
ished black worsteds—Skinner Silk lined. 
Tailored to measure or ready-for-wear. 


$55 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
46 th Street 


Entrance on 
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The Ultimate in Luxury 


NGLISH shorts are the ultimate 
in underwear luxury. They are 
comfortable, long-wearing and smart. 


Tailored by hand in our own work- 
rooms from the finest imported cus- 
tom shirtings; they may be had in 
practically all solid colours and col- 
oured stripes—and in plain white. 
Perfect fit is assured by the small 
buttondown belt at the back which 
adjusts to your exact measure. 

Exclusive with us, these shorts can- 
not be obtained elsewhere. Ready- 
to-wear; for immediate delivery. To 
wear with them are shirts of fine 
white Swiss-knit cotton cut to ensure 
the utmost freedom of action. 


In ordering please give waist and chest measure- 
ments—and state colour preferences. Prices post- 
paid: shorts, as above $2.50; shorts of finest quality 
white all silk pongee $5. Shirts, as above, $1., 
pure silk knit shirts same style, $2.50. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
Established 1899 
15 East 40th.St., New York 


Shirtmakers—Importers—Haberdashers 








They have no attachable 
devices. 


> 


and $8.00. 
7 


patrons. 


Send forillustrated Catalogue C, full of many thi 


They sell at prices within 


They are giving complete satisfa¢ 








0 the smoker. 





THOMPSON 


P. B. 
G. M. MILLER 


6 East 45th 


MM a Co. 


treet, New York 
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[ FURNISHERS 
& DECORATORS 


To H. M. KING GEORGE V, 








We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 

Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture 


designs. 
GILL & REIGATE, tr. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 


& 7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 








HOVENDEN 
WEEDEN & Co., Ltd. 


Civil, Hunting and Military Tailors, 
Breeches Makers, 


24, GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1. 
(Opposite Hay Hill) 


F, E. Hovenden, 
C, P. de R. Weeden, 
E. E. Biedermann, 


(Late of SANDON & Co., Ltd.) 


TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8623 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ‘‘HORSIFIED,”’ PICCY. 
LONDON 
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from the Hotel to the Casino and the 
smartest coat for evening wear for 
this sort of use is the single-breasted 
coat, cut slightly to the figure, made 
of a very dark speckled grey or very 
dark blue tweed or serge with a low 
roll collar. For evening wear on 
the Riviera a black Homburg hat 
looks very smart and the edges of this 
hat should be bound in black silk of 
the same material as the black silk 
ribbon round it. For the Riviera a 
full dress suit will be necessary as 
well as the dinner-jacket and black 
tie, but for all ordinary occasions 
such as dining at the Casino and 
gambling afterwards, or when dining 
with men only, or e famille, a black 
tie and dinner-jacket is sufficient, but 
if there is anything in the nature of a 
party or a gala evening a white tie 
and dress-coat is correct. The double- 
breasted dinner-jacket is very suitable 
for this sort of place and is becoming 
very popular. 

Before concluding this article a few 
words must be written about the pre- 
vailing autumn fashions in London. 
It was predicted about six months ago 
in Vanity Fair that covert coating 
would be fashionable again this au- 
tumn and this has been proved true, 
for the smartest men about town are 
having their autumn overcoats made 
of this material and they are being 
cut on a somewhat loose, easy-fitting 
but very suitable model which should 
be single breasted and only slightly 
waisted or else as an alternative there 
is the close waisted double-breasted 
Newmarket model. As regards autumn 
materials for lounge-suits, they seem 
to have returned to the patterns which 
well-dressed men were wearing in 
1914. It is probably due to the re- 
action inevitable after the violent pat- 
terns of last year. Herring-bone and 
semi-invisible stripes are now very 
popular, or else there is absolutely no 
pattern at all, and these self-coloured 
suitings are the most favoured by the 
well-dressed man. It should be taken 
for a fact that the square and dia- 
mond shapes and weaves are no longer 
worn. There is a new fashion in 


boots this autumn, one of those small 
details which make all the difference 
to a man’s appearance. Many well 
known men in London have taken to 
wearing cloth topped boots which have 
been out of favour for some con- 
siderable time. These boots look ex- 
tremely smart with plain suitings. The 
best models are made to button and 
should have five pearl buttons on a 
drab cloth and the golosh or body of 
the boot should be of plain blacking 
leather, though there is a very smart 
model in brown tan which can be 
worn with-brown lounge-suits. They 


~ should have a line of broguing round 


the foot where the leather joins the 
cloth and some of the best boot- 
makers, such as Thomas, McAfee and 
Maxwell make a brogue design on the 
toe caps, though this is inclined to 
make the boot look a little heavy. 
With the advent of autumn it 
might be as well to say a word on 
shooting clothes which are equally 
suitable in a country house whether 
one shoots or not. It is with these 
country clothes that one can indulge 
one’s utmost desire for pattern, for 
the latest Harris and Donegal tweeds 
are woven in very light colours, very 
often with a particularly vivid mix- 
ture which could only be worn in the 
country. The knickerbockers to these 
suits should be cut very much on the 
model worn by the Brigade of Guards 
and are very much narrower than plus- 
fours. Shooting coats should always 
be cut with a very loose fit and should 
be at least two inches longer than for 
town wear. They should have capa- 
cious pockets and the shoulders should 
have leather pads inserted, otherwise 
the gun will soon wear a hole in even 
the best materials and many men have 
the pockets lined with chamois. 
Shooting clothes as a rule last a very 
long time and there are many mer 
who take great pride in the age of 
their clothes—very often old shoot- 
ing suits look very much smarter than 
new ones which are simply a copy of 
the old. Indeed any so-called inno- 
vation in men’s clothes can as a rule 
be traced back to our grandfathers. 
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Ladies Carved Head 
“Tom Thumb” Umbrellas 


SWAINE* ADENEY 


185 Piccadilly, 
LONDON + ENGLAND 











B. Drew & Co., Ltd. 


Late of 16 Piccadilly 
Shirtmakers & Hosiers 


27 St. James’s St. 
LONDON 6S. W. 1. 


Shirts, Day and Evening, from $5 
Soft Collars, from $.50 
All Linen Collars, from $.50 
Underwear, from $10 


Ties Foulard, from $1 
Spitalfields, from $1.50 


Pyjamas from $10 to $21 
Sweaters, from $7.50 


Woollens 1 
Stockings, from $3 


Best goods only stocked 
Duty payable on delivery (about 50%) 
Patterns and Price List on request 

















10, Place Vendome 
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WHEN VISITING LONDON 


PURCHASE YOUR HANDKERCHIEFS 
LINGERIE & TROUSSEAUX 


CHOICE PRODUCTIONS 


FOR TABLE SERVICE & BEDROOM USE 


GIVANS IRISH LINEN STORES” 


MAYFAIR HOUSE 112-114-115 NEW BOND STREET. W. 1. 
EXCEPTIONAL SELECTION 

OF FINE LINEN FOR ANY REQUIREMENT 
AT LOWEST PRICES 











BY APPOINTM 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
TO HIS LATE MAJESTY KING EOWARD VIIE 
“TO HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 


ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS 
510 Oxrorp STREET 
LONDON, W. 1. 

(near Park Lane) 
WEDDING PRESENTS 
ANTIQUE SILVER 
GOLD PLATE 
FINE JEWELS & PEARLS 
Photographs, dates and exact specifi- 
cations of suitable pieces will be sent 
with pleasure if you will describe 

what is required. 
Cups, trophies, and presentation plate 
a speciality 
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CHOCOLATES 




















UMMER or winter, 
springtime or fall, 
Johnston’s is the accepted 
offering —it bears the 
stamp of social approval. 
... For Johnston’s is good 
taste. @ @ When you 
are considering a graceful 
gift,one that compliments 
the recipient as well as the 
sender, give Johnston’s. 


REBR argae 


Johnston’s is worthy of 
the sweetest lady in all 
the world. 


You will find a special agency 
for Johnston’s Chocolates in 
one of the better class stores 
in your neighbourhood. 
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Use “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
in your new home. Write for 64 
page catalogue “Standard” Plumb- 
ing Fixtures for the Home. It will 
aid you in making selections for 
bathrooms, kitchen and laundry. 








Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh 





The Lincoln appeals 
to leaders in the 
world of affairs both 
for its superb per- 
formance and great 
dignity and beauty. 


\ LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of 
Ford Motor Company 

















